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PREFACE. 



This volume has grown up in answer to a want ex- 
perienced in the study of the political history of 
oui' country. It aims to bring within the means 
and easy reference of all classes of persons the 
chief political and legislative acts of the Govern- 
ment, the formation, history, and practices of the 
various political organizations which have acted a 
part in national politics, and the operation of Con- 
stitutional Government in the United States. 

Under a government where every man is a 
sovereign, the character and operations of that gov- 
ernment cannot be too well or too universally un- 
derstood. If danger threatens our civil institutions, 
it arises from a want of requisite information on the 
part of those who assume the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizen electors, or actual participators in 
the administration of public aflfairs. In counteract- 
ing any such tendencies, and in disseminating that 
correct political intelligence which is essential to 
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public prosperity and the preservation of our liber- 
ties, it is hoped this work may bear at least an 
humble part. 

In its preparation, a determination to confine it 
to its present limits has been rigidly adhered to ; 
and the difficulty has been, in traversing the vast 
field of our political record, rather to determine 
what could be excluded than what should be admit- 
ted. Facts and explanations are condensed into 
the smallest space consistent with a clear and dis- 
tinct exposition of the origin and growth of parties, 
their changes and revolutions, and their position on 
questions of great national interest. 

The controlling*purpose has been to render the 
work strictly historical. In the presentation of 
dates and principles, th^ action, of Congress and 
the Executive, the views of Eminent statesmen on 
questions at issue, the formation and position ot 
parties, in addition to the official records of the Gov- 
ernment — which have been the principal source of 
information— a large range of approved and stand- 
ard authors have been consulted. 

The statistical information appended, it is be- 
lieved, will not be destitute of value. Such as 
has not been compiled expressly for this work has 
been drawn from sources entitled to great con- 
fidence. The Constitution is a certified copy, and 
is free from errors, which too commonly exist to 
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the injury of those who make that instrument a 
study. 

It is possible that errors may be detected in this 
book ; it is hoped, however, that they are of a 
minor character. No effort has been spared to ren- 
der it correct and reliable, and, as such, emphat- 
ically a Hand-Book of political intelligence for the 
politician and statesman, and a source of desii'able 
information to the people. 

To facilitate reference, in addition to a full index, 
the topics of greatest interest are so headed as to 
indicate at once their locality. 

With an humble trust that this volume will prove 
a meiins of culture, of laying broader and deeper 
faith in the capacity of the people for self-govern- 
ment, and in fostering a spirit of devotion to the 
interests of our free institutions, it is respectfully 
submitted to the public. 

CoBTLAND, New Yore, August^ 1859. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GOVEENMENT OF THE COLONIES, 1620-1774 

The spirit of constitutional liberty came with the pilgrim 
fathers to the shores of the New World. It received its 
first embodiment in the cabin of the Mayflower ; where, 
before landing, those earnest men trusting in God " cove- 
nant and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and preservation." 

This simple compact constituted the nucleus of the 
early governments in the New England Colonies. The 
royal prerogative was subsequently asserted, and the char- 
ter system superseded the previous action of the settlers. 
The authority, however, still vested in the people to elect 
all officers — ^legislative and executive — to establish courts 
of justice, and to enact such laws as seemed necessary, pro- 
vided only that these enactments should not conflict with 
the laws of England. 

The charter^ the royal — ^where the power vested in the 
crown — and ihe proprietary y were the three forms of gov- 
ernment established over the colonies. 

The settlements, in their incipient stages, offered little 
inducement to tempt the monarch and the horde of eager 

I* 
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and hungry officials of the mother country. They were 
left to defend themselves, as best they could, agaiiist sav- 
age foes, to subdue, as they were best able, the unbroken 
forests, and to endure the rigors of a northern climate. 
Human enterprise, urged on by necessity, met nature 
hand to hand and triumphed. Sites were carved out for 
thriving towns and populous cities, and the elements of a 
power created, which, in the vindication of justice and 
right, challenged the admiration and won the approval of 
the civilized world. 

As wealth responded to the stroke of industry, and 
prosperity began to smile along the coast, and cast its 
influence inland, tracing the course of great streams, 
threading the prosperous valley and cropping out on the 
mountain side, and commerce began to whiten the ocean 
with the cheering emblem of a thriving people, the col- 
onists were deemed no longer competent to manage their 
own affairs, and large numbers of officials were sent out 
to supervise them, " that the king's interest should receive 
no detriment." 

Then began that long series of peculation, of aggres- 
sion, of insult and of oppression, on the part of the parent 
country, which was met by a determined and manly resist- 
ance, that knew no relaxation until the two countries 
became separate and distinct governments. 

SUPREMACY OF THE BEITISH OR COLONIAL AUTHORnT. 

How far Great Britain might legitimately exercise her 
authority in the Colonies, was a question out of which 
grew much dissension and great alienation of feeling. 
The home government asserted her right to change 
modify, or abolish the colonial charters ; on the other 
hand, these instruments were held in the light of civil 
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compacts, and as such could be changed only by mutual 
consent. It was likewise maintained that the only limita- 
tion to colonial legislation was, that their enactments 
should not be antagonistic to the laws of the realm ; these 
laws being held as none other than those appertaining to 
the essential and fundamental rights of persons, secured to 
every citizen in the magna ckarta and the bill of rights. 
So wide a divergence of opinion could be reconciled with 
difficulty. The crown, arrogant and conscious of power, 
asserted its authority with unbending rigor ; while the 
colonists, strengthened by an inherent sense of right, and 
goaded by insult, would not purchase peace by surrender- 
ing their just prerogatives. 

The colonial governors and other officials being in the 
interest of the king, aided in precipitating upon their sub- 
jects the most odious feature of British usurpation — taxa- 
tion without representation. An Act of Parliament, hold- 
ing that it had the right " to bind the Colonies in all cases 
whatsoever," forced the colonists to accept a position 
inferior to that of regular British subjects, or to stand out 
in opposition to the unequivocal declaration of that body. 
The most of the colonists claimed the rights common to 
British subjects, and that they were not bound, neither 
could they be bound by laws in the enactment of which 
they had been permitted no voice ; and that all powers 
not specifically withheld from them in their charters were 
subject to their own immediate control. Hence, while 
granting to Parliament the reserved right to impose 
duties for the purpose of regulating commerce, the colo- 
nists claimed the exclusive supervision over all internal 
interests, and the sole right to levy and collect taxes. 

After a thorough and animated discussion the Colonies 
sent up a united protest against the aggressions of Parlia 
ment. Th6 several legislatures, that of Plymouth in 
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1636, Maryland in 1650, Massachusetts in 1661, Rhode 
Island in 1664, Virginia in 1665, declared that taxes 
should not be imposed save by consent of the freemen or 
their representatives. That distinguished statesman, 
John Adams, who understood perfectly the condition of 
colonial interests, thus presents the current sentiment on 
this question : " The authority of Parliament was never 
generally acknowledged in America. More than a century 
since, Massachusetts and Virginia both protested against 
the act of navigation, and refused obedience, for this very 
reason, because they were not represented in Parliament, 
and were therefore not bound, and afterward confirmed it 
by their own provincial authority. And from that time 
to this, the general sense of the Colonies has been, that 
the authority of Parliament was confined to the regulation 
of trade, and did not extend to taxation or internal legis- 
lation." 

TAXATION. 

To cripple the energies and retard the growth of the 
Colonies seemed to be an enterprise worthy the highest 
efforts of the parent country. The colonial trade was 
monopolized at an early day and made to pay tribute to 
the treasury of England. At an early period to avoid the 
heavy duties which were imposed in that country, tobacco 
was shipped direct to Holland. A decree was soon issued 
requiring all goods to be landed first in England, and the 
duties paid. The employment of Holland merchantmen 
as carriers evaded this decree until the issue of the " navi- 
gation act," in the year 1651 ; in which it was ordained 
that no merchandise should be carried into or exported 
from the Colonies save in English ships. 

It was supposed that Britain would not attempt, in her 
exercise of authority, to go beyond the foreign trade. 
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Not SO. In the year 1672 a tariff of duties was imposed 
on various articles of inter-eolonial traffic. To counteract 
so illiberal a policy, home industry set in motion various 
manufacturing interests. Again was felt the weight of 
English authority, and these enterprises were so crip- 
pled and fettered in their operations as to render all 
efforts abortive. 

These movements were followed up by the impost 
of additional duties on imports, and with provisions for a 
more rigid enforcement of the regulations for collecting 
the revenue. A still bolder step even was in prospect, — 
the declared policy of the ministry to resort to direct tax- 
ation. In order to avert this blow public meetings were 
held, petitions and remonstrances to the king and Parlia- 
ment were drafted, and agents" sent with them to England. 
It availed nothing. The decree was fixed. In 1705 the 
famous Stamp Act was passed. According to its provi- 
sions all writings were null and void unless executed on 
paper bearing a stamp ; the cost of which was from three 
pence to four pounds. Newspapers, pamphlets, and 
almanacs were likewise subject to a tax, as were indeed 
all the advertisements which they contained. 

The passage of this Act, striking as it did a heavy 
blow at the highest interests of the colonists, served only 
to augment their courage and unite their strength. Reso- 
lutions denying the right of Britain to tax the Colonies 
without their consent were immediately introduced into 
the House of Burgesses of Virginia, and were, under 
the lead of the bold and fearless Henry, triumphantly 
passed. The indignation of the people was aroused. 
From New York, Massachusetts, and the entire country 
went forth a solemn and earnest protest. In October, 
1765, the Colonies met by delegates in convention at New 
York, to consult on measures for relief. All the Colonies, 
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save New Hampshire, were represented. Timothy Rug- 
gles was elected President of the" Convention. A declara- 
tion of rights and grievances was prepared, wherein it was 
asserted that the colonists were entitled to all the inherent 
rights and liberties of his majesty's natural born subjects 
within the kingdom of Great Britain ; that no taxes could 
be imposed upon Englishmen without their consent ; that 
the right of trial by jury was an essential right of colonial 
subjects ; that the Stamp Act and all other acts extend- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty beyond its 
ancient limits, tend to subvert the rights and liberties of 
the people ; and that it was the province of the colonists to 
petition the king on all grievances whatsoever. The peti- 
tions and remonstrances sent to the king and Parliament, 
while breathing a spirit of loyalty, were manly and digni- 
fied in their tone ; the expression of men who knew their 
rights, and who would not shrink from their maintenance. 
The action of the Convention was sustained by the 
people. As the time drew near when the stamp act was 
to go into operation the most intense excitement pervaded 
all the Colonies. In New York the stamps were destroy, 
ed by the people, and the merchants of that city resolved 
to make no more importations from the mother country 
until this and other obnoxious measures were repealed. 
This determination was endorsed by the business men in 
all the commercial marts. The determination of the peo- 
ple could not be mistaken. It was apparent that this law 
could be enforced only by an appeal to arms ; and to this 
extremity the British government was not prepared to go. 
A change occurring in the ministry, the stamp act was 
repealed ; but Parliament, to save an appearance of dig 
nity and a semblance of power, followed up the repeal by 
the assertion of its right " to bind the colonies in all cases 
whatsoever." The apprehensions to which this declaration 
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gave rise were too soon rendered a reality. In 1767 an 
impost was made on all glass, paper, paints and teas which 
should be imported into the Colonies from England. The 
Acts of Navigation and Trade were re-enforced. The 
internal affairs of the Colonies were also deemed worthy 
the attention of Parliament. The Assembly of New York 
refusing to provide for the expenses of the British troops, 
was deprived of its authority until it complied with the 
will of Parliament. Troops were sent out to overawe 
and coerce the refractory colonists in their determined 
resistance to the enactments of England. The means 
were unsuccessful. In vain did the governors remonstrate 
with their legislatures, which, refusing compliance, were 
prorogued in displeasure. 

The General Court of Massachusetts being convened 
for the purpose of raising money, found the State House 
empaled by an armed soldiery. The governor declined to 
remove the troops ; and, in retaliation, the Court refused 
to enter upon the business for which it was convened ; 
but directed its attention to the consideration of the colo- 
nial grievances, which were set forth in a series of resolu- 
tions ; the rights of the Colonies were reiterated and the 
aggressions of England denounced. An order to raise 
money to defray the expenses of the troops already incur- 
red was met with a peremptory refusal, as were all appro- 
priations to meet similar expenses in the future. 

In April, 1770, the duties on all articles embraced in 
the Act of 1768, save those on tea, were removed. The 
colonists could not be appeased by any half measures, and 
their opposition to importation, under its restrictions, 
was insisted upon. By this means a large quantity of tea 
was accimiulatcd in England. An especial provision was 
made to facilitate its shipment and sale in America. 
Large quantities were sent over to the principal seaport 
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towns. It found no market. That sent to Charleston 
was stored in damp cellars where it spoiled. At Phila- 
delphia and New York the citizens would not permit it 
to be landed. At Boston the captains were ordered by 
the people to return with their cargoes. With this com- 
mand the officers were willing to comply, but the colonial 
officials would not furnish them with their clearances. 
The people were unwilling that the tea should be landed, 
as it then might be sold, and a precedent for taxpaying 
established. It was resolved by the citizens, assembled in 
Faneuil Hall to the number of seven thousand, " that the 
tea should not be landed ; no duties should be paid, and 
that it should be returned in the same bottoms." The ex- 
pression of the people being disregarded, a company of 
men disguised in Indian costume boarded the vessel, broke 
open three hundred and forty-two chests of tea and emptied 
their contents into the sea. 

Indignant at the bold and daring conduct of the 
Americans, especially the inhabitants of Massachusetts 
Bay, Parliament passed an act, since known as the Boston 
Port Bill, closing the harbor of that town, and interdicting 
all trade therewith until satisfaction was rendered for the 
property destroyed. Coercion was also exercised by with- 
drawing from the colonists the political rights hitherto en- 
joyed, and* vesting the power of appointment in the king. 
Troops had already been quartered upon the people with- 
out their consent, and now came the additional command 
that the Colonies should provide means for deift-aying the 
expenses of the soldiers. 

Legislation was impotent to make an obedient people. 
Undaunted by threats and intimidations, the inhabitants 
of Massachusetts assembled in public meeting, and 
gave utterance in bold and eloquent terms against these 
reckless and high-handed attempts to wrest from them 
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their rights. Massachusetts did not stand alone. An in- 
dignity offered to one, was held in the light of an insult to 
all the Colonies. Virginia, ever fearless, entered her 
solemn protest, and appointed the day on which the Boston 
Port Bill was to take effect — the first day of June— as a 
day of fasting, humiliation and prayer. All the Colonies 
united in its observance, and the earnest and manly ap- 
peals which were pronounced from the sacred desk on 
that occasion, rendered it an event memorable in the 
American struggle fqr freedom and justice. 

Events matured rapidly. To effect a greater concert 
of action, at the suggestion of the Legislature of Virginia, 
measures were taken to secure a convention, by delegates, 
of all the Colonies. Pursuing a course of systematic ag- 
gressions, the British government drove the Colonies to 
these extreme measures, and with persistent madness cast 
away the brightest jewel that sparkled in her coronet. 



CHAPTEE II. 

THE CONTINENTAL CONGEESS AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL 

CONVENTION, 17T4-1789. 

A GENERAL Convention of delegates from the several Colo- 
nies convened at Philadelphia on the 5th of September, 
1774. This Convention — ^better known as the Continental 
Congress-— contained many of the ablest minds in the Colo- 
nies ; men of sound judgment, unquestioned patriotism, 
and determined purpose. To aggression they opposed re- 
sistance ; for the maintenance of their rights life itself 
was not too dear a sacrifice. 

Congress reiterated the grievances of the Colonies in 
an address to the king, in a second address to the people of 
Great Britain, and in a third, to the colonists themselves. 

Prom the temper of Parliament, which asembled soon 
after the adjournment of Congress, it was too evident that 
the appeals of the colonists had availed little, and that faint 
hopes of reconciliation could be cherished. All overtures 
for adjustment of difficulties and reconciliation had been 
spurned, and it only remained now to prepare for the last 
resort — ^the arbitrament of arms. Manufactories of arms 
and ammunition were put in operation, and the implements 
of war were collected and stored for use. These supplies 
the British attempted to destroy. With this design a 
detachment was sent in April, 1775, to Lexington, where, 
coming in contact with the local militia, eight of these 
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were slain* Having destroyed a portion of the stores at 
this place and at Concord, the English force retreated 
to Boston, which place was reached with extreme diffi- 
culty. 

The issue was fairly made. There was no retreat for 
the colonists but in submission and serritude. Step by 
step had they been goaded on. Insult and aggression 
upon their rights had separated them farther and farther 
in their relation with the parent country. They had seen 
themselves treated as dependents, not as equals under the 
British Constitution. Their chartered privileges had been 
restricted. Rights guaranteed to every citizen by the 
fundamental law of the r^lm were rendered nugatory to 
them alone. Coercive measures failing, indignity was 
added to insult and aggression, in the base attempt to 
suborn the colonial leaders. But virtue was without 
price. Each noble mind, true to the instincts of justice 
and humanity, spurning the base and flattering overtures, 
proved himself a man, 

** Who dared to lore his country and be poor." 

The temper of Parliament and the condition of the 
"Colonies left Congress in no doubt, on its reassembling in 
May, 1T75, as to the line of policy which remained for it 
to pursue. A continental army was organized, with 
Washington at its head. A treasury department was 
established, and a fund provided by the issue of bills of 
credit. 

Earnest and protracted efforts for reconciliation prov- 
ing ineffectual, the American Congress, after prayerful and 
solemn deliberation, published to the world, on the 4th of 
July, 1776, a Declaration of Independence from all alle- 
giance to the mother country. 

Conscious of the magnitude of the difficulties which 
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attended them in the approaching contest, and sensible of 
the advantages arising from combination of strength and 
harmony of action, Congress at once took the incipient 
steps for the establishment of a compact, by which the 
union of the Colonies would-be consolidated, and a power 
created which would have authority to provide for the 
defence of the country. The first attempt proved imsuo- 
cessful ; but a plan was ultimately agreed upon, April, 
1777. In these " articles of confederation," the confeder- 
acy was termed " the United States of America," and all 
powers not expressly delegated to the Congress were 
reserved to the States, which existed as separate indepen- 
dencies. 

CONTINENTAIi CONGRESS — ^TTS CHARACTER. 

Delegates to the Continental Congress were elected 
by the Legislatures of the several States, — ^the States 
sliding from two to seven delegates each, — and were sup- 
ported by the States and subject to their recall. Congress 
was vested with power to declare war and establish peace, 
to make requisition on the several States for men and 
money, the compliance therewith being at the option of 
the States, and to regulate the interests of the nation. 
Voting by States, a majority was essential to the passage 
of any bill, while acts for coining, emitting bills, borrow- 
ing or appropriating money, declaring war, and granting 
letters of marque and reprisal, required the sanction of 
nine States. 

The limited powers thus vested in Congress greatly 
embarrassed the government and rendered its efforts feeble 
and oflen ineffectual, where prompt and efficient action 
was indispensable to procure the safety and defend the 
honor of the country. The union of thirteen independent 
States in a compact which should preserve the rights of 
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each intact, and at the same time render efficient the 
authority of the general government, was a work attended 
by almost insujftrable difficulties, and was only approxi- 
mately attained under the Articles of Confederation. 

Amid all these discouraging circumstances the great 
object for which America was contending was never lost 
to view. Congress, with a noble independence worthy all 
praise, spumed the proffered terms of reconciliation pro- 
posed by the Crown in 1T78, reftising countenance to any 
conference until the independence of the States was for- 
mally declared and the British troops removed. The con- 
stantly accumulating burdens of war rendered bankrupt 
the whole country, save the resolute and determined spirit 
of the people. Congress scrip had become worthless, and 
the commissaries, already in debt, were left without 
money or credit. The army was saved from starvation 
only by a forced levy upon the country. Contending with 
a people so resolute, so determined, so indomitable as the 
Americans proved themselves, it is by no means strange 
that the English government became discouraged. Their 
proposals for peace were readily acceded to by Congress, 
and comimissioners were appointed for the purpose of 
negotiation. A treaty of amity and commerce between 
England and America was signed on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1782, and was to take effect in the spring succeeding. 
- The contest of arms was ended. Independence of for- 
eign dominion was secured, but it brought not with it that 
train of blessings which had been fondly hoped and ex- 
pected. Only when the restraint of absolute necessity 
was withdrawn were the difficulties apparent which stood 
in the way of the nation's permanent establishment. Con- 
gress was impotent. Its defect was its weakness. It 
could do little more to relieve the indebtedness of the 
country than to appeal to the several States. Its inability 
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to regulate commerce, foreign and domestic, lost the 
revenue to the country, and exposed its trade and manu- 
facturing interests to the rapacity of foreign powers. 

The Continental Congress, which changing events had 
rendered powerless, performed the arduous labors to which 
it had been called with credit to the country and honor to 
itself. 

OEDINANCE OP 1787. 

A glance at some items of its legislation will render 
more intelligible events which have transpired under the 
Federal Constitution. 

The first general Congress convened at Philadelphia, 
Sept. 5, 1T74, proclaimed the following as one of its " Arti- 
cles of Association." 

2. " That we will neither import nor purchase any 
slave imported after the first day of December next; 
afler which time we will wholly discontinue the slave- 
trade, and will neither be concerned in it ourselves, nor 
will we hire our vessels, nor sell our commodities or 
manufactures to those who are concerned in it." 

Many of the States having ceded to the general gov- 
ernment lands lying beyond their proper State limits, it 
devolved upon Congress to provide a system of govern- 
ment for such territory. A select committee, consisting 
of Mr. Jefferson of Va., Chase of Md., and Howell of R. I., 
submitted to Congress a plan for the government of the 
western territories, embracing not only the region lying 
north-west of the Ohio, but the entire tract from the 
thirty-first degree of north latitude to the northern bound- 
ary of the United States. The provision covered the ces- 
sions already made and those expected to be made by 
the remaining States. This plan contemplated the divi- 
sion of this tract into seventeen States, nine lying north 
of the Falls of Ohio, (Louisville,) eight below it. 
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Among other regulations reported by the oommittee 
for the government of this region, was the following : 

" That after ijhe year 1800 of the Christian era, there 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any 
of the said States, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been convicted to be person- 
ally guilty." 

The report came before Congress, April 19th, 1784, 
on motion of Mr, Spaight of N. C, — ^seconded by Mr. 
Bead of S. C. — A vote was taken on the adoption of 
the above clause, and resulted as follows : Foster and 
Blanchard of N. H., aye ; Gerry and Partridge, Mass., aye ; 
EUery and Howell, R. I., aye ; Sherman and Wadsworth, 
Ct., aye ; Dewitt and Paine, N. J., aye ; Dick, N. J., aye ;* 
Mifflin, Montgomery, and Hand, Pa., aye ; Stone and Mc- 
Henry, Md., no ; Hardy and Mercer, Va., no ; Jefferson, 
Va,, aye ; Williamson, N. C, aye ; Spaight, N. C, no ; 
Read and Beresford, S. C, no. 

The question was lost and the provision struck out. 

Lost, although a heavy majority voted in its favor ; 
six States voted in the affirmative to three in the negative ; 
sixteen, members voted for, to seven against the proposi- 
tion. Under the Confederation a proposition to prevail 
must receive the vote of nine States. Thus failed this 
extensive restriction. Being further amended, the ordi- 
nance was finally approved. 

The subject of providing a government for the terri- 
tories was again before Congress in 1787. A committee 
reported, through Nathan Dane, of Massachusetts, its 
Chairman, " An Ordinance for the government of the terri- 
tory of the United States north-west of the Ohio ; " the 
southern States having not yet ceded the larger area held 
by them. This bill embraced miany of the provisions 

* No quoniin. 
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contained in that of Mr. Jefferson. It concludes with six 
unalterable articles of perpetual compact, of which the 
following is one : 

" There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in the said territory, otherwise than in punishment 
of crimes, whereof the parties shall be duly convicted." 

To this was added a stipulation for the rendition of 
fugitives from labor or service. Thus amended, the 
bill passed and became a law, qualifying the relation of 
the States and territories at the time of the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 

The utter inability of Congress to protect the interests 
of the country and to promote its general welfare became 
daily more apparent. To provid.e for the emergency, a 
Convention was called to revise the Articles of Confedera- 
tipn. The delegates met in Philadelphia in May, and 
entered upon the discharge of their duties on the 25th of 
the same month. Gen. Washington was chosen President. 
The Articles of Confederation being considered by the 
majority radically defective, they were laid aside, and it 
was resolved to form a National Government, consisting 
of supreme, judicial, legislative, and executive depart- 
ments. 

Thei conflicting interests which were represented in the 
Constitutional Convention rendered the work before it 
not less difficult in its accomplishment than it was impor- 
tant in its results. " States Rights " drew the distinctive 
line of party. Earnest and enthusiastic advocates were 
met by as resolute and determined opponents. This 
diversity of opinion, then first manifested, has, to some ex- 
tent, characterized political action down to the present 
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day. Commerce was not without disturbing force, while, 
over-reaching all others in magnitude and importance, 
stood that interest which has been the topic of so much 
legislation since — African slavery. The sentiment of the 
Convention will be best drawn from the expressions of its 
members. The subjects of " Equalization of Representa- 
tion " and the continuance of the " slave trade " being 
under consideration, Mr. Martin, of Maryland, said : " As 
five slaves in the apportionment of representatives were 
reckoned as equal to three freemen, such a permission 
amounted to an encouragement of the slave trade. Slaves 
weakened the union which the other parts were bound to 
protect ; the privilege of importing them was, therefore, 
unreasonable. Such a feature in the Constitution was in- 
consistent with the principles of the Revolution, and dis- 
honorable to the American character." 

Mr. Rutledge " did not see how this section would 
encourage the importation of slaves. He was not appre- 
hensive of insurrection, and would readily exempt the 
other States from every obligation to protect the South. 
Religion and humanity had nothing to do with this ques- 
tion. Interest alone is the governing principle with 
nations." 

Mr. Ellsworth said : " Let every State import what it 
pleases. The morality or wisdom of slavery is a con- 
sideration belonging to the States. What enriches a part 
enriches the whole, and the States are the best judges of 
their particular interests." 

Mr. Mason said : " Slavery discourages art and man- 
ufactures. The poor despise labor when performed by 
slaves. They prevent the immigration of whites, who 
really enrich and strengthen a country. They produce a 
pernicious effect on manners. Every master of slaves is 



> 
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born a petty tyrant. They bring the judgment of Heaven 
on a country." 

Mr. Williamson declared himself, both in opinion and 
practice, against slavery ; but he thought it more in favor 
of humanity, from a view of all the circumstances, to let in 
South Carolina and Georgia on their terms, than to ex- 
clude them from the Union. Mr. Sherman objected to the 
tax, as acknowledging men to be property. Madison 
thought it " wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea 
that there could be property in men ; " and the phraseology 
of one clause was subsequently altered to avoid any such 
implication. 

The disputed points were ultimately compromised by 
amendments and concession, and the Constitution received 
the signature of thirty-nine out of the fifty-five members 
of the Convention. Of the remaining sixteen, some re- 
fused their sanction, others, known to be friendly to the 
Constitution, had left the Convention before its close. 
There was never, perhaps, another political body in which 
more varied and opposite views were represented, and 
where, through so great diversity of opinion, was attained 
a result so harmonious and beneficent. We have seen 
the development of colonial power under most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances ; the consolidation of that power 
and its triumphal resistance to the aggressions of a great 
and powerful foreign force. We have seen the assembled 
wisdom and political sagacity of the young nation, labor- 
ing to devise a charter of State ; we have seen the issue of 
their labor in the Federal Constitution ; going forth with 
this into the great -commonalty, we may notice its effect 
upon the public mind, the rise and progress of parties, and 
the more prominent features of political action from the 
adoption of the Constitution down to the present time. 



CHAPTEE III. 

ADMINI8TKATI0N OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1789-1797. 

The history of the American Republic stands without a 
parallel. Its origin is not enshrouded in fable or legend- 
ary tale, but stands forth full in its record, distinct in its 
outlines. It has not passed through the pupilage which 
has preceded the growth and development of other nations ; 
its infancy blended with its youth, and its youth became 
merged in its manhood with almost the rapidity that 
characterizes the maturity of the individual. Unshackled 
by monarchical restraints, thought, in its development and 
devotion to the rights of humanity, kept pace with the une- 
qualled growth of the material resources of the country. 
A nation coming so suddenly into the arena, with antece- 
dents unprecedented in the annals of the world, elicited 
scrutiny, provoked investigation, and won approbation. 
And yet, the form of government was not new. The 
world had known republics since history began. At least 
the form of popular government was familiar, but the 
spirit, which is the soul of the true republic, was unem- 
bodied till now. Faintly conceived imthe old democracies, 
it was invigorated by the free spirit which came down 
from North Europe and quickened the States General of 
France, the Cbnfederacies of Germany, the Independencies 
of Italy, and the Constitution of England, and now coales- 
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cing with religious liberty, it was to go forth to receive a 
fuller recognition in the reconstruction of society on the 
shores of the New World. It remained for America to 
make a revelation of the freedom of the individual ; to 
substitute the natural equality of man for hereditary privi- 
lege ; and to vest in the people the government hitherto 
resting on the irresponsible authority of a monarch. 

This work the revolution essayed to accomplish. The 
barriers of caste were broken down. Man was recognized 
in his rights as man. The unity of the race was not only 
admitted but indorsed. Reaching outward, it opened a 
new era, and startled the despotic rulers by elevating the 
people in the capacity of government to the same level 
with themselves. 

The Federal Constitution was ratified by a sufficient 
number of States to give it force, and measures were ac- 
cordingly taken to put it in operation. 

The inception and execution of this constitutional 
movement is one of the grandest events recorded in 
history. For a people to rise in arms, throw off the yoke 
of oppression, and assert their nationality, was not a novel 
event ; but for a people, bred under a monarchy and sub- 
ject to the habits and customs thus engendered, to come 
forth in the face of the whole world and set up a new 
theory of government, one not only differing from the old 
forms in the machinery of its execution, but as radically in 
its fundamental principles, was an act fraught with the 
highest elements of moral courage, and executed in the 
broadest spirit of comprehensive statesmanship. 

A general elecfllon was held in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution for the choice of President 
and Vice-President. Gen. Washington was elected the first 
President of the United States, receiving the entire elect- 
oral vote (69.) For Vice*President, John Adams received 
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thirty-four votes, and thirty-five were scattering. In ac- 
cordance with the Constitution — ^which was subsequently 
amended in this respect — the electoral vote was thrown in 
common for President and Vice-President, and the one 
receiving the largest number of votes became President, 
the next in order Vice-President. New York, owing to 
a disagreement of the Legislature, was not represented 
in this electoral college. 

The only indications here seen of the existence of par- 
ties are shown in the vote for Vice-President. The diver- 
sity of this ballot doubtless resulted more from personal 
than political considerations, Different views were enter- 
tained respecting the Federal Constitution. 

FEDERAL AND ANTI-FEDERAL. 

Those members of the Convention who favored the 
old plan — the Federal Alliance or Confederation — were 
denominated " Federalists," while those opposed to. the 
old, and in favor of the adoption of a new system of gov- 
ernment, received the appellation of " Anti-Federalists." 
A transfer of these names was subsequently made. Afler 
the adoption of the Constitution, and its friends began to 
realize the importance of its maintenance, they took to 
themselves the name Federalists — ^preservers of the Union 
■ — and designated those who, evincing a partiality for the 
old regime, had not rendered a cordial adhesion to the new 
Constitution, as Anti-Federalists. The Anti-Federalists 
repelled the charge of hostility to the new order, and de- 
clared their readiness to co-operate in the organization of 
the government. 

General Washington, being officially notified of his 
election, set out at once for New York, the seat of the 
General Government. His journey was a continuous 
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ovation. The people all along his route could not mani- 
fest too great an esteem for the man whom they loved to 
honor. The President, reaching his destination, took the 
oath of office, April 30, 1789, and soon after delivered his 
inaugural address to Congress. 

Having adopted measures for the organization of the 
different departments of government, Congress, after a 
session of six months, adjourned on the 29th of September, 
to meet again on the first Monday of January, 1790. 

General Washington filled his Cabinet by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State ; Mr. Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury ; Mr. Knox, Secretary of War ; 
and Mr. Randolph, Attorney-General. 

The Supreme Court was organized at the same time. 
John Jay, of N. Y., was appointed Chief Justice ; John 
Rutledge, of S. C, James Wilson, of Pa., William Gush- 
ing, of Mass., Robert Harrison, of Md., and John Blair of 
Va., Associate Justices. 

At the opening of the second session of the first Con- 
gress, Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, 
presented his celebrated financial report. He recom- 
mended the funding of the public debt incurred by the 
war of the Revolution ; the assumption of the State debts 
by the General Government ; the providing a system of 
revenue from duties on imports, and an internal excise. 

AKIFF — ^ITS ORIGIN. 

During the first session Congress passed a law whose 
intent is set forth in the preamble, which declares it to be 
" necessary for the support of government, for the dis- 
charge of the debts of the United States, and the encourage- 
ment of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported." In this measure, the principle 
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of a protective tariff, which, with its modifications, still un- 
derlies our revenue system, received a practical recogni- 
tion, and in the discussion that preceded the passage of 
the bill, were set forth the leading characteristics of the 
tariff controversies which have constituted so prominent 
an element in our more recent political action. Here too 
is found the germ of the policy on the part of the United 
States to coerce foreign States by commercial restrictions ; 
which policy, fostered by Mr. Jefferson and carried out in 
the embargo and non-intercourse acts, resulted ultimately 
in war with Great Britain. 

FINANCIAL POLICY — PUBLIC DEBTS. 

The financial condition of the government was pecu- 
liarly embarrassing. The foreign debt amounted to Sllj- 
TlOjSTS, mostly due to France and individual lenders in 
Holland. The domestic debt was estimated at $42,414,- 
085, nearly a third of which was from arrears of interest. 
Of this sum two millions were allowed for unliquidated 
debts, principally outstanding continental money. The 
Secretary proposed the assumption of $25,000,000, of 
the State debts, and then to fund the entire debt. 

There existed perfect unanimity in the settlement of 
the foreign debt on the precise terms of the contract. Not 
so respecting the domestic debt. Open hostility was 
manifested against the funding system generally, but still 
more determined was that against the assumption of the . 
debts of the States. These debts had been contracted, for 
the most part, during the revolutionary war, and reached, 
in some States — Massachusetts and South Carolina — the 
sum of five millions of dollars or more. These two 
States, seconded by Connecticut, New York, and New Jer- 
sey, strenuously urged the assumption of the debts of the 
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States by the General Government. This policy met the 
opposition of Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
Hampshire, and Georgia ; save in the instance of some 
members, who, with Mr. Vining of Delaware, supported 
the assumption as a federal measure. 

The proposition was discussed with great ability, at- 
tended with no little heat and bitterness of feeling. The 
question of the payment of the domestic creditors was in- 
volved. This again raised another consideration as to 
whether the holders of the certificates, who had bought 
them at a very low price, should receive in payment the en- 
tire amount specified in the certificate, or whether it should 
be compounded ; the payment being divided between the 
present holders and those who had parted with the scrip 
at a great loss. Mr. Madison proposed to pay the holders 
the highest price which the certificates had brought in 
market, and the original holders the residue. After a 
protracted discussion the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Madison was rejected by a vote of thirty-six to thirteen. 
The House again recurred to the immediate consideration 
of the assumption of the State debts. The resolution to 
assume those debts finally passed the committee by a vote 
of thirty-one to twenty-six. The representatives of North 
Carolina soon after arrived, and a reconsideration being 
moved, a warm and protracted debate ensued, after which 
the reconsideration was carried, and the resolution nega- 
tived by a majority of two. 

SEAT OF GOVERNIkTSNT ESTABLISHED. 

While the bill for funding the public debt was before 
the Senate, temporary and permanent seats of govern- 
ment were established by law ; the former at Philadelphia, 
the latter on the Potomac. This location was effected 
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through the compromise of Northern votes to secure those * 
from the South in support of the measure for the assump- 
tion of the State debts. In accordance with this under- 
standing, the funding bill being amended so as to assume 
a certain amomit from each State, was passed and became a 
law. 

AFRICAN SLAVERY. 

Pending the consideration of the foregoing questions of 
public interest, the attention of Congress was drawn to 
the subject of African slavery, and the exciting debate 
that ensued was the beginning of that agitation in our 
national Legislature which has since wrought so marked 
an influence on the character and destiny of parties. 
Petitions were presented to Congress, mostly from the 
order of Quakers, one of which was headed by the distin- 
guished Dr. Franklin, asking the abolition of the slave 
trade. 

Massachusetts alone of all the States had abolished 
slavery. Pennsylvania passed an Act (1780) introducing 
a system of gradual emancipation. This step was imitat- 
ed in the States of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New 
Hampshire. The remaining States adhered to their colo- 
nial slave systems. The further importation of slaves was 
prohibited by New York, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
and Virginia ; and Maryland and Virginia had also re- 
moved all restriction on emancipation, leaving an open 
field to the generosity and conscience of the slaveholder. 
A bill was prepared rnider Messrs. Jefferson and Wythe 
of Virginia, providing for gradual emancipation in that 
State. It failed to pass the Legislature. A similar result 
was experienced in New York. Notwithstanding the fail- 
ure of these efforts there were, in all the States north of 
North Carolina, many warm and enthusiastic friends of 

2* 
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entire emancipation, among whom were some of the most 
prominent and distinguished citizens of the several States. 

The memorials were taken up, and, after a protracted 
struggle, referred to a select committee, which gave the 
subject a month's deliberation, and then submitted a re- 
port. ' The report of the committee was the signal for 
renewed debate, which resulted in placing the following 
points upon the journal of the House: 

" Tliat the migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper to 
admit, cannot be prohibited by Congress prior to the year 
1808. 

" That Congress have no authority to interfere in the 
emancipation of slaves, or in the treatment of them, in 
any of the States, it remaining with the several States 
alone to provide any regulations therein which humanity 
and true policy require. 

" That Congress have authority to restrain the citizens 
of the United States from carrying on the African slave 
trade for the purpose of supplying foreigners with slaves, 
and of providing by proper regulations for the humane 
treatment, during their passage, of slaves imported by the 
citizens into the said States admitting such importation. 

" That Congress have also authority to prohibit for- 
eigners from fitting out vessels in any port of the United 
States for transporting persons from Africa to any foreign 
port." 

Thus terminated this great struggle, the first of an un- 
ended series, on the slavery question in Congress. The 
opposition to the report of the committee was almost ex- 
clusively from the States of South Carolina and Georgia ; 
these, including North Carolina, constituted what was 
known in this debate as " the south." The majority of 
the representatives from Virginia and Maryland appeared 
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hostile to the system of slavery, a tendency greatly 
changed during the last third of a century. 

The seat of the Federal Government was transferred 
from New York to Philadelphia in 1790. The third ses- 
sion (this Congress held three sessions) of Congress com- 
menced at the latter place on the 6th of December. 

NATIONAL BANK. 

In accordance with the suggestion of Secretary Hamil- 
ton a National Bank was incorporated. The first bank in 
the United States that bore a national character was the 
one projected by Robert Morris, and chartered by the 
Continental Congress in 1780. This bank was of immense 
value to the cause of American Independence. Rejected 
by the feeble Government of the Confederation, struggling 
for a time under a charter from Pennsylvania, it was ulti- 
mately compelled, in a season of general calamity, to wind 
up its business. 

The bill chartering the bank as recommended by the 
Secretary, was warmly debated in both branches of Con- 
gress, but passed the House by a vote of thirty-nine to 
twenty, and the Senate without a call of the yeas and nays. 
An amendment offered by the opponents of the bill in the 
Senate to reserve to Congress the right to repeal the char- 
ter was voted down, seventeen to nine. The bill was em- 
phatically endorsed in both Houses. 

Before giving the bill his signature the President re- 
quired the written opinion of the members of his Cabinet 
as to its constitutionality. Hamilton and Knox gave their 
opinion in the affirmative ; Jefferson and Randolph in the 
negative — the first instance of open disagreement of im- 
portance in the Cabinet, the forerunner of the marked 
division which soon succeeded. 
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The vote on this measure seems to have been a geo- 
graphical one. An effort was made to give the bank a loca- 
tion more southern than Philadelphia ; accordingly all the 
votes but seven south of the Delaware were thrown 
against the charter, hoping by subsequent action to secure 
the location of the bank at a more southern point ; while 
the entire representation north of that river, except Mr. 
Grant of Massachusetts, voted in its favor. 



PAETY SEPAKATIONS — ^MESSES. JEFFERSON AND 

HAMILTON. 

The second Congress convened at Philadelphia, in 
October, 1791. Party distinctions became more mani- 
fest. The Federalists, passing from a simple mainte- 
nance of the Constitution, had become the avowed cham- 
pions of a line of policy initiated in the report of the Sec- 
retary, Mr. Hamilton. The Anti-Federalists, on the other 
hand, withdrawing their opposition to the Constitution, 
arrayed themselves against the financial system of the 
Administration. No organized opposition had been made 
against the funding of the continental debt, but the assump- 
tion of the State debts encountered the determined antag- 
onism of the Anti -Federalists. The legislatures of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina passed 
resolutions denouncing the measure. Internal taxation by 
the General Government was likewise obnoxious to the 
friends of State governments. The fostermg of this spirit 
gave rise to forcible resistance in western Pennsylvania 
to the execution of the excise act. 

Mr. Jefferson became the recognized leader of the Anti 
Federal party, which, though a minority in Congress, pos- 
sessed a growing strength through the country, Mr. 
Hamilton was considered the head of the Federalists. 
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The personal antagonism of these men contributed greatly 
to augment party differences. Their theories of govern- 
ment were as diverse as was their natural cast of mind. 
Mr. Jefferson's hostility to the growing power of a central 
government is well known. The various financial meas- 
ures of the Administration which had been adopted, were 
now held up as instruments for strengthening the govern- 
ment and aggrandizing the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Hamilton. The funding system, the assumption of the 
State debts, and the recently chartered National Bank 
were alike anathematized. This personal strife became of 
national interest. It was a great grief to General Wash- 
ington, and he used all his efforts, but in vain, to reconcile 
the. differences of these great minds, that they might work 
together for the common good of the country. Mr. 
Hamilton was strongly suspected, and not without reason, 
perhaps, of leanings towards a monarchical form of govern- 
ment. That there existed tendencies of this character at 
that time is not to be wondered at. The American Revo- 
lution was a war waged against the aggressions of the 
mother country, not against her form of government. 
The question at issue, dividing the people into Whigs and 
Tories, was resistance to oppressive measures, or submis- 
sion thereto. Subsequent events resolved it into a ques- 
tion of entire separation. The attainment of this result 
put an end to the existence of the division of the people 
into Whigs and Tories, and created the occasion for the 
rise of other parties. 

In laying the foundation of a government for an em- 
pire, diversity of views would be expected. That here 
and there a conservative mind — distrusting the capaci- 
ty of the people for self-government — should linger in 
the halls of monarchical power, and desire to plant the 
institutions of government under which he had been reared 
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on the soil of his adopted home, is by no means surprising. 
This idea was strengthened by the failure of the Conti- 
nental Congress to carry on the Government. Stay-laws 
passed in some of the States against the collection of pri- 
vate debts, and " Shay's Insurrection," rising from an 
attempt on the part of Massachusetts to raise taxes, which 
at that time were severely felt by the people, likewise 
evinced the necessity of a General Government endowed 
with greater power and efficiency. Yet with all this, a 
desire for the establishment of a limited monarchy was 
restricted to a very few individuals. Mr. Hamilton intro- 
duced into the Constitutional Convention a plan of gov- 
ernment which provided for the election of a Chief Magis- 
trate and Senate, who were to serve during good behavior. 
The State Executives were to be appointed by the Chief 
Magistrate, and surrounded with provisions of a restrict- 
ive character. Colonel Hamilton, on the introduction of 
his plan, acknowledged that it did not meet his own idea 
of what would constitute the best form of government. 

The limits prescribed for this work will not permit a 
lengthy investigation of the charges then and subsequent- 
ly, freely made of a monarchical tendency on the part of 
Mr. Hamilton and those who followed his lead. Their 
theories, as they were brought to bear in practical applica- 
tion in moulding the character of the government in its 
formatory condition, come more directly under review. 
These must be gathered as the course of events proceeds, 
shaping the policy and directing the legislation of the 
government. 

The opposition to the Administration, in the second 
Congress, retained the geographical character of the first ; 
coming from the South, principally from Virginia and 
North Carolina. There were also many who adhered to 
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neither party, voting with the one or the other as inclina- 
tion or duty prompted. 

The fundamentals of party divisions, at this period, 
rested in the financial condition in which different classes 
of persons and various sections of the country found them- 
selves at the close of the Revolution, and under the organ- 
ization of the Constitutional Government. At the expira- 
tion of the war the Confederacy, the several States, and 
private individuals also, were oppressed by great pecuni- 
ary embarrassment. Tax collectors and creditors wero 
a constant annoyance to the small landholders who com- 
prised the mass of the people. Out of these grievances 
originated large paper issues in some States, and insurrec- 
tions in others. Superadded to these were, in the South- 
ern States, the undischarged debts contracted prior to 
the Revolution. These considerations united the large 
planters of the slaveholding States and the working agri- 
culturists of the North, elements naturally antagonistic, in 
hostility to the funding system and the general policy 
of the Federal Government. This combination of ele- 
ments met the opposition of the large landed interests 
in the middle States, the capitalists and merchants, a 
large proportion of the lawyers, clergy, and the educated 
men of the North. 

To the pecuniary elements of disagreement must be 
added the hatred felt toward Great Britain ; which, also, 
was most intense among the common people, and in the 
Southern States, where the war existed latest and with the 
greatest cruelties. Sympathies for France were spontane- 
ous, both from the aid which she had contributed in the rev- 
olutionary struggle, and from an intense desire to see her 
proud rival, England, humbled in the dust. Intercourse 
with Great Britain served to mitigate that hostile feeling 
which the war and the events preceding it had fostered 
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in the bosom of the American people, thus giving oppor- 
tunity to the Anti-Federalists, or Republicans as they now 
termed themselves, to charge upon the Administration and 
its supporters sympathy with England, and a desire to 
favor her to the injury of France. 

The Administration had a clear majority in both 
branches of the second Congress. About one-third of the 
members of the old House were returned. 

A bill apportioning the representatives, according to 
the census of 1790, was passed at this session. The basis 
of 33,000 was established for each representative. This 
gave a House of one hundred and five members. 

Laws were also passed at this session for the encour- 
agement of fishing, by granting bounties to the owners of 
fishing vessels and to the fisjiermen ; for authorizing the 
President, in case of invasion or insurrection, to call forth 
the militia ; for providing more effectually for the public 
defence, by establishing a uniform militia system ; for 
establishing a mint and regulating the coinage ; for re- 
organizing the post-office ; for regulating the election of 
President and Vice-President; and for declaring what 
officer shall act as President in case of vacancy in the 
offices of President and Vice-President. 

By Act of Congress, Vermont was admitted into the 
Union on March 4, 1791. Kentucky became a member 
of the Confederacy on June 1, 1792. 

Congress adjourned, on the 8th of May, to the first 
Monday of November. 

General Washington having given a reluctant assent 
to serve a second term, was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent. John Adams was also re-elected Vice-President, 
receiving 77 votes, to 50 for George Clinton. These votes 
were a test of Federal and Republican strength, Clinton 
being the candidate of the Republicans. 
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The last session of the second Congress opened on 
the 5th of November. Financial topics were again on the 
tapis, and an effort was made, headed by Mr. Giles of 
Virginia, to censure the Secretary of the Treasury. It 
signally failed. 

FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 

At this session — 1793 — was enacted the first law for 
the return of fugitive slaves. It provided for the arrest 
of the person escaping from service or labor ; his trial be- 
fore a single magistrate, who, on proof, to his satisfaction, 
that the person seized was a fugitive, was to issue a certi- 
ficate, which was a sufficient warrant for the removal of 
the fugitive to the State from which he had fled. Any 
person obstructing in any way such seizure or removal, 
or harboring or concealing any fugitive after notice, was 
liable to a penalty of $500, to be recovered by the claimant. 

This act originated in the Senate, and seems to have 
passed the House with very little discussion. It elicited, 
for many years, very little public attention; but ulti- 
mately came to be regarded as an opening to the com- 
mission of great abuses, and as unconstitutional, in deny- 
ing, in cases of the greatest importance, the right of trial 
by jury. Many of the free States asserting their own 
authority, enacted what have come to be known as " Per- 
sonal Liberty Bills," which virtually rendered the fugitive 
act a dead letter. 

On the 3d of March, 1793, the second Congress ex- 
pired by limitation ; the first term of Washington's 
administration terminated at the same time. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A FOKEIGN POLICY. 

The first administration of General Washington was 
devoted to the establishment of an internal policy. Atten- 
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tion was now demanded by the condition of our foreign 
relations. Scarcely were the second inaugural ceremonies 
concluded, when it became necessary to lay the foundation 
of a foreign policy, which was destined to meet an opposi- 
tion as vindictive, and unrelenting as that which had for- 
merly resisted the establishment of the financial system 
of the government. 

The relations formerly sustained by this country with 
France and England, rendered the task a difficult one to 
establish a line of policy at once just to those nations and 
satisfe-ctory to the American people. Indeed this was 
impossible. After consulting his Cabinet and exercising 
mature deliberation, the President issued, on the 22d of 
April, his proclamation, declaring the disposition of the 
government to maintain the existing friendly relations 
with the belligerent powers of Europe, and enjoining the 
citizens of the United States to forbear all acts incon- 
sistent with neutrality. 

The opposition was fierce and vindictive. The Presi- 
dent was openly denounced ; and the proclamation was 
regarded as evincing hostility to France and favor towards 
England. The insane course pursued by the French 
Minister, Genet, tended to counteract this spirit and 
secure support to the measures of the Administration, 
— measures which have come to be considered, as they 
eminently were, wise and patriotic. 

The bearing of these controversies and dissensions 
respecting the foreign policy served more distinctly to 
define and mark party distinctions, and did much to 
engender that fierce party-spirit which we find so manifest 
at the next ensuing Presidential election. 

The third Congress assembled on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, 1793. In the House, the combined opposition tri- 
umphed in the election of Mr.^ Muhlenburg, Speaker, by 
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a majority of ten votes over Theodore Sedgwick, the ad 
ministration candidate. 

In his speech the President presented the condition of 
the foreign relations of the country ; the consideration of 
which was the occasion of an exciting debate in Congress. 

To preserve peace, if possible, the President nominated 
to the Senate Mr. Jay as envoy extraordinary of the United 
States to Great Britain. This nomination encountered a 
strenuous opposition, but- was confirmed by a vote of 18 to 8. 

A second inquiry into the official conduct of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was instituted at this session on 
motion of Mr. Giles, only to result, after long and labor- 
ed investigation, in his complete and honorable acquittal. 

A law was passed prohibiting the enlistment of men 
and the setting on foot military expeditions against nations 
at peace with the United States. A bill respecting the 
maintenance of neutrality was saved in the Senate by the 
casting vote of the Vice-President. In the House, being 
subjected to various modifications, it ultimately passed 
and became a law. It still remains in force. 

The third Congress adjourned its first session on the 
9th of June; reorganized on the first Monday of Novem- 
ber, and expired by constitutional limitation on the 3d 
of March succeeding. 

Mr. Jefferson, having given previous notice, resigned 
the office of Secretary of State on the last day of Decem- 
ber, 1793. Edmund Randolph was appointed his succes- 
sor, who was himself succeeded as Attorney-General by 
William Bradford of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Jay arrived in England in June, 1794 ; in No- 
vember following a treaty was signed. On the 8th of 
June, 1795, it was submitted to the Senate, and passed 
after much opposition by precisely a constitutional majority 
— ^a two-thirds vote. 
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The French Government having requested the recall 
of Gouvemeur Morris, the Minister to that country, James 
Monroe was appointed to that position. Two years sub- 
sequently he was recalled by the President, and C. C. 
Pinckney designated as his successor ; but was not recog 
nized by the French Government. 

Gen. Knox resigning, at the close of the year 1794, 
was succeeded in the war department by Timothy Pick- 
ering. The office of Secretary of the Treasury being vacated 
in January, 1795, by the resignation of Mr. Hamilton, 
Oliver Wolcot of Connecticut became his successor* 

Gen. Washington having announced his determination 
to retire from public life at the expiration of his second 
term, great interest was manifested respecting his success- 
or in the Presidency. John Adams was the candidate of 
the Federal party ; Thomas Jefferson, of the Republican. 
The closeness of the vote indicates the strength of the 
parties as well as their sectional distribution. The whole 
number of electoral votes was one hundred and thirty- 
eight. Necessary to a choice, seventy. John Adams 
received seventy-one, including all the votes east and 
north of Pennsylvania, three in Delaware, seven in Mary- 
land, and three scattering in other States. Jefferson re- 
ceived sixty-nine votes, all from Southern States, but 
those of Pennsylvania, of which he received the entire 
number, save one vote. For the Vice-Presidency, Pinck- 
ney received fifly-nine votes, Burr thirty, and forty-eight 
were scattered among various candidates. 

The violence of party feeling towards Gen. Washing- 
ton, among the most bitter of the opposition, can be 
judged from the following extract from the AurorOy a 
leading journal of that day : " If ever a nation was 
debauched by a man, the American nation has been 
debauched by Washington. If ever a nation was deceived 
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by a man, the American nation has been deceived by 
Washington. Let his conduct, then, be an example to 
future ages. Let it serve to be a warning that no man 
may be an idol. Let the history of the Federal Govern- 
ment instruct mankind that the mask of patriotism may 
be worn to conceal the foulest designs against the liber- 
ties of the people." 

These assaults of violent party zeal prevailed very little 
with the great mass of the people. Their confidence in 
Washington could not be alienated. The Legislatures of 
the several States, with one or two exceptions, responded 
in the old tone of confidence and affection to Washington's 
Farewell Address. And his native State, Virginfa, unani- 
mously passed resolutions of respect for the President's 
person, their high sense of his exalted services, and their 
regret at his approaching retirement from office. 

Washington retired, leaving to his successor a system 
of wise and somid policy successfully inaugurated. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

ADMINISTRATION OP JOHN ADAMS, 1T9T-1801. 

On the 4th of March, 1797, John Adams was inaugurated 
President of the United States, in Congress Hall, at Phila- 
delphia.* Many distinguished persons were in attendance, 
among whom were General Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Vice-President elect, members of Congress, foreign 
ministers, and many private citizens. The address was 
pronounced by Mr. Adams, who then received the oath of 
office, administered by Oliver Ellsworth, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

The charges of sympathy with Great Britain which 
had been freely hurled against the Administration were 
distinctly disclaimed in the address of the President. 
This, with other considerations, modified the temper of the 
opposition, which, though gratifying to the President, did 
not withdraw his attachment from those by whom he had 
been elevated to power. 

The cabinet officers of his predecessor were retained. 
They were Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State ; Oliver 
Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury ; James McHenry, 
Secretary of War ; and Charles Lee, Attorney-General. 
The department of the Navy was established the following 
year, and Benjamin Stoddart was appointed Secretary. 

Our ministers to foreign courts, at this time, were 
Rufus King, at Great Britain ; C. C. Pinckney, at France ; 
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David Humphreys, at Spain ; and John Quincy Adams at 
Portugal ; who was soon after transferred to Prussia, and 
succeeded at Portugal by William Smith of South Caro- . 
lina. At the Netherlands the United States were repre- 
sented by Wm. Vans Murray. 

The new Administration found our relations with 
France unsettled and in a critical condition. The Ameri- 
can Minister had been virtually expelled from that country ; 
which, with the issue of a decree authorizing the capture 
of neutral vessels having on board any productions of 
Great Britain or her possessions, and the actual seizure of 
a number of American vessels, rendered the contingency 
of war so probable that the President called a special ses- 
sion of Congress. It convened on the 15th of May, 1797. 

In the Senate there had been a decided administration 
gain. The House was doubtful. Neither party could 
claim a majority. Its complexion depended on the action 
of a few independents ; to secure the co-operation of whom 
both parties made strenuous efforts. Mr. Dayton was 
re-elected Speaker, and the former clerk, a warm partisan 
of the opposition, was superseded by a single vote. 

Among other important Acts one was passed " laying 
duties on stamped vellum, parchment, and paper." Its 
title and provisions bore a likeness to those of the odious 
measure of 1765, and it became at once obnoxious to a 
large portion of the people. 

EUPTUEE WITH FRANCE. 

Negotiations with France were not left untried while 
preparations for armed defence were going rapidly for- 
ward. General Washington was nominated to the Senate, 
by the President, and unanimously confirmed as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American forces, with the rank of 
'^ 'I'^utenant-GreneraJ. 
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Notwithstanding the flagrant insults and outrages of 
France, a large and powerful party, both in and out of 
Congress, continued to entertain for that country a strong 
and abiding affection. The opposition put forth against 
measures deemed essential to the preservation of the in- 
tegrity and respectability of the American Government, 
served to unfold and define party characteristics. During 
the extra session the spirit of party was tinged with a bit- 
terness hitherto unknown. 

At the opening of the third session of the fifth Con- 
gress, the President observed in his speech " that we have 
had no reasons to regret the adoption of defensive meas- 
ures ; that there had been nothing in the conduct of 
France to induce us to change or relax them ; and that an 
efficient preparation for war could alone insure peace. 
To send another minister without more determinate as- 
surance that he would be received, would be an act of 
humiliation to which the United States ought not to sub- 
mit." To the President's speech both Houses returned 
answers of approval. 

Influenced by the war measures of the United States, 
France evinced a disposition for reconciliation. Accord- 
ingly the President, by the consent of the Senate, appoint- 
ed three envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipoten- 
tiary to the French republic. The mission consisted of 
Oliver Ellsworth, Patrick Henry, and Wm. Vans Murray. 
Patrick Henry approved the commission, but was com- 
pelled by circumstances to decline the appointment. 
Wm. R. Davie was designated for the place of Mr. 
Henry. 

This action of the President was unlooked for, and 
subjected him to great embarrassment. He had previous- 
ly declared his determination not to send another minister 
to France, until he had assurance that he would be re- 
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ceived with respect and treated with civility. This resolve 
had been indorsed by the Federal party. So ready a 
compliance on his part was unexpected. It wa^ known 
to the President that Messrs. Pickering, McHenry, and 
Wolcott, of the Cabinet, were opposed to the renewal of 
negotiations with France under existing circumstances. 
The President acted independently of their advice. The 
slight thus inflicted produced a rupture which ultimately 
resulted in a change of cabinet officers. 

Ill-advised as was the course pursued by the President, 
as affecting his political interests, it resulted in the estab- 
lishment of peace. 

ALIEN AJSD SEDITION LAWS. 

The alien and sedition laws passed in the summer of 
1708, became extremely unpopular with a large majority 
of the people. The alien law was objected to as extreme- 
ly liable to abuse by the President, who was empowered 
to order aliens who were found or supposed to be con- 
spiring against the peace and authority of the United 
States, to depart from its territories. The sedition law 
was opposed, because it restricted the liberty of speech and 
the press. Opposition to these acts was manifested not 
only by private citizens, but by the Legislatures of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, as well. At the succeeding session 
of Congress numerous petitions and remonstrances were 
presented, but availed nothing at that time. These acts, 
in connection with the public expenditures for the support 
of the army and navy, the direct taxes and excise, were 
subjects of constant attack by the Republicans, and efforts 
to render these measures obnoxious with the people were 
not unattended with success. 

The fifth Congress expired on the 3d of March, 1799. 
3 
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The sixth convened December 2d of the same year. In 
the House, the administration gain rendered its majority 
decided. Theodore Sedgwick of Massachusetts was elect- 
ed Speaker over Mr. Macon of North Carolina, by a vote 
of44to38. 

The deliberations of Congress were interrupted by the 
sad intelligence of the death of General Washington. 
He died at Mount Vernon, December 14, 1799. This 
melancholy event cast a shade of gloom over all hearts. 
Congress took appropriate measures in honor of the 
memory of the Father of his coimtry. 

The disaffection which had been growing in the Fed- 
eral party for some time, finally resulted in a cabinet 
rupture. Having delayed from political considerations the 
removal from the Cabinet of those who were no longer his 
friends, the President finally, in May, 1800, requested his 
Secretaries of State and War — ^Messrs. Pickering and Mo- 
Henry — to resign. The latter complied ; the former pre- 
ferring a direct dismissal, refused. John Marshall became 
Secretary of State, and Samuel Dexter Secretary of War. 
This served to complicate the state of things at the gen- 
eral election which soon ensued. 

OVERTHBOW OF THE FEDERALISTS. 

John Adams and C. C. Pinckney were the Federal 
candidates for President and Vice-President. As the can- 
didate who received the highest number of votes became 
President, the next in order, Vice-President, a plan was 
instituted by Mr. Adams' federal opponents to secure 
Mr. Pinckney the election over Mr. Adams. Mr. Adams 
becoming cognizant of this scheme, and conceiving it to 
have arisen from the partiality of its instigators for Eng- 
land and his own aversion to hostilities with France, he 
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stigmatized them as a " British faction." Stung by this 
accusation, his opponents put forth renewed energies. 
Mr. Hamilton, against the advice of friends, wrote and 
printed a pamphlet wherein he denied the charges of the 
President, set forth the defects in the character of Mr. 
Adams, and the superior fitness of Mr. Pinckney for the 
office of Chief Magistrate. This document was designed 
for private circulation, but, as might be expected, fell into 
the hands of the Eepublicans, and was published. The 
issue of such a pamphlet at this time was very impolitic. 
It bore severely upon the Federal party. Their prospects 
were not flattering. Mr. Adams had been barely elected 
over Mr. Jefferson, and many of the measures of his ad- 
ministration were unpopular in reality, or rendered so by 
the skilful management of the opposition. 

After an earnest, and, in many respects, bitter contest, 
the Republicans triumphed in the election of their candi- 
date for the Presidency. The votes of the electoral col- 
leges were as follows : Jefferson, 73 ; Burr, 73 ; Adams 
65; Pinckney, 64; John Jay, 1. Messrs. Jefferson and 
Burr having an equal number of votes, the choice of 
President devolved upon the House of Representatives. 
Voting by States, according to the Constitution, the first 
ballot stood for Mr. Jefferson eight — six States for Mr. 
Burr, and two divided — ^which result remained the same 
after thirty-five successive ballots. Of the direct votes 
Burr received 53, all Federalists, and Jefferson 51, Re- 
publicans or Democrats with one or two exceptions. On 
the thirty-sixth ballot, some of those hitherto voting for 
Mr. Burr threw blanks, thus causing the election of Mr. 
Jefferson, who received the vote of ten States, to four for 
Mr. Burr, viz : New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, and Rhode Island. Delaware and South Carolina 
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were blanks. So Mr. Jefferson became President, and 
Mr. Burr Vice-President. 

During this memorable struggle it was charged upon 
the Federalists that they designed to prevent an election, 
and to pass an act vesting the executive authority in some 
high officer of the government. On the 15th of February, 
Mr. Jefferson wrote Mr. Monroe that, " Four days of 
balloting have produced not a single change of a vote. 
Yet it is confidently believed that to-morrow there is to be 
a coalition. I know of no foundation for this belief. If 
they could have been permitted to pass a law for putting 
the government into the hands of an officer, they would 
certainly have prevented an election." 

All such intentions were distinctly disclaimed by 
those against whom the charges were more immediately 
made. Among these was James A. Bayard, of Delaware, 
who made a deposition, on the 3d of April, 1806, setting 
forth his own position, and that of those who acted with 
him. The only delay, on his part, to the withdrawal of 
his opposition to Mr. Jefferson, was to effect the arrange- 
ment of " certain points " of Mr. Jefferson's administra- 
tion. These were, " the support of public credit, the main- 
tenance of the naval system, and that subordinate public 
officers employed only in the execution of details, estab- 
lished by law, shall not be removed from office on the 
ground of their political character, nor without complaint 
against their conduct." Satisfactory assurances being re- 
ceived, the opposition of Mr. Bayard and his associates, 
Messrs. Baer, Craik, and Morris, was withdrawn, and Mr. 
Jefferson's triumph secured. 

The sixth Congress expired on the 3d of March. Mr. 
Adams left Washington early the next morning, without 
waiting to attend the inaugural ceremonies. His abrupt 
departure and non-intercourse with Mr. Jefferson for the 
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space of thirteen years, although the latter made overtures 
at the time and subsequently ; and the fact that he was 
only reconciled through the instrumentalities of Dr. Rush 
and the concordant sympathies of the parties touching the 
war with England, indicates on the part of Mr. Adams a 
sense of personal wrong, the nature of which we are left 
to infer from his correspondence, of 1804, wherein he 
charges Mr. Jefferson with " a want of sincerity, an inor- 
dinate ambition, and a mean thirst of popularity." 

The mind of Mr. Adams was depressed. His philoso- 
phy failed him. The sceptre of Federal power was 
broken. The party was prostrated never again to rise. 
In the bitterness of disappointment the defeated factions 
criminated and re-criminated each other. Mr. Adams 
charged his own defeat and the downfall of the Federal 
party to the " Essex Jimto," * which, in turn, stigmatized 
him as the instrument of their political prostration. Both 
were equally in the wrong. It was not the division among 
themselves ; it was not the Alien and Sedition Laws, the 
additional army, the increased navy, the excise, the eight 
per cent, loan, the direct tax, nor the renewal of negotia- 
tions with France that transferred the administration of 
the government from the hands of the Federalists. These 
causes may have accelerated that transfer, but the real 
agent was more occult and resistless in its influence. 

From the time when parties were distinctively organ- 
ized, the Federal party was compelled to combat with a 
numerical majority, and only obtained its supremacy by 
means of its superior organization and the skill and adroit- 

* The name given to certain ultra Federalists who were opposed to 
John Adams, and entertained, as was alleged, strong partialities for 
England. Among them were the members of the Cabinet, who were 
dissatisfied with his mildness towards France. Some of the leading 
ones resided in Essex county, Massachusetts. Hence the name. 
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ness of its leaders ; seconded by the commanding influence 
of General Washington, During the latter years of 
General Washington's administration the executive could 
not rely upon a majority in the House, while in the 
Senate the casting vote of the Vice-President was frequent- 
ly called into requisition to save the Administration from 
defeat. The Federal strength was found in thickly popu- 
lated localities where culture, social order, wealth and 
refinement prevailed. While the liberal ideas fostered by 
the opposition prevailed tlirough all the sparsely settled 
districts, and all along the frontier range where respect for 
law is modified by the necessary disorganization which 
attends the filling up of a new country, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, sustained generally by the other New 
England States, were the peculiar strongholds of Federal 
power. South Carolina, through the wealthy population 
along her seaboard, co-operated for a time with the eastern 
States, but was ultimately forced to yield to the popular 
will. Virginia was essentially Anti-Federal, and was an 
index of the policy pursued by the growing States south 
and west of her borders. While Delaware stood unflinch- 
ingly Federal, New Jersey and Maryland wavered. 
Pennsylvania and New York, the great battle ground 
whereon the destinies of parties were cast, extending the 
line of their frontiers, and augmenting their population 
with bold and enthusiastic pioneers, inclined more and 
more to the Republican side. 

Irresistible influences were everywhere at work creating 
opposing factions. The government was organized on a 
plan novel in its character, and well calculated to create 
diversity of opinion relative to the details of its adminis- 
tration. The Administration was constrained to throV 
itself between the people and Great Britain, in order to 
avert those disastrous consequences which the continued 
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insolence of England rendered imminent, and the hatred 
which the people entertained towards that country was 
insensibly transferred to the Administration. France, on 
the other hand, was cherished with fond admiration. The 
insults she offered our government were lightly regarded by 
the people, and to their discredit be it said, they were in- 
dignant that these agressions were rebuked with a spirit 
that became the dignity of an independent nation. 

On none of these questions could the Administration 
remain passive. Again, the rapid expansion of the country 
involved a necessary increase of expenditures by the gov- 
ernment. It answered the purpose of party, that the 
increase existed ; the cause was not sought after. 

The Federal party, exhausted from the reaction of its 
persistent effort to arouse and prepare the people to repel 
the insults and encroachments of foreign countries, was illy 
conditioned to bear up under the combination of home 
influences which were forced upon it. Overborne, it at last 
fell before its successful rival. It fell not without honor. 

To it belonged the proud distinction of having laid the 
foundation of the governmental structure, and also of 
having reared the machinery for its operation. Its prin- 
ciples survived the party. Federal measures were de- 
nounced and overthrown, only to be, very generally, re- 
established and maintained by the party that succeeded 
to office, as sound and equitable principles, wisely adapt- 
ed to promote the highest good of the country and the 
well-being of the people. 



CHAPTEE V. 

ADMINISTEATION OF THOMAS JEFFEE80N, 1801-1809. 

Thomas Jefferson was inaugurated President of the 
United States on the 4th of March, 1801, at the City of 
Washington ; to which place the seat of government had 
been transferred during the administration of his prede- 
cessor. 

President Jefferson organized his Cabinet by the 
appointment, with the consent of the Senate, of James 
Madison, of Virginia, Secretary of State ; Henry Dear- 
bom, of Massachusetts, Secretary of War ; and Levi Lin- 
coln, same State, Attorney-General. Samuel Dexter and 
Benjamin Stoddart were continued for a short time in the 
departments of the Treasury and Navy. Their successors 
were Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, and Eobert Smith, 
of Maryland. Gideon Granger, of Connecticut, was ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General. The head of this depart- 
ment was first recognized as a member of the Cabinet 
under General Jackson. 

Mr. Jefferson commenced his administration under 
most favorable and auspicious circumstances. The Euro- 
pean difficulties, which, at the opening and during the 
entire official term of his predecessor, threatened to imperil 
the peace if not the existence of the government, were 
being harmoniously adjusted, thus affording security to 
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American commerce. The responsibility of framing 
institutions and providing for their maintenance, had fallen 
upon the Administration just driven from power. The 
finances of the country were prosperous, and the increas- 
ing development of material resources was everywhere 
augmenting individual wealth and national strength. The 
future seemed prosperous and inviting, and Mr. Jefferson, 
in his inaugural, intimated his desire to mollify the asperi- 
ties of parties, and to blend the hitherto warring factions in 
harmonious union. 

The Republicans were everywhere in the ascendant, or 
rapidly acquiring strength. Their triumph in New York 
City, in 1800, secured that State to the Administration, 
and ranged it alongside of Pennsylvania, already Republi- 
can. Out of New England, Delaware alone maintained 
her federal supremacy. In New England, Rhode Island 
had surrendered to Republicanism. Vermont hung in the 
balance, and Massachusetts gave evidences of weakness, 
having elected five Republicans out of her congressional 
delegation of fourteen. 

REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 

The favorable deductions drawn by the Federalists 
from Mr. Jefferson's inaugural address respecting removals 
from office, were not destined to be fully realized. Some 
removals were made by the President, among which was 
that of Elizur Goodrich as collector at New Haven, and 
the appointment in his place of Samuel Bishop, a man 
seventy-seven years of age. He was declared incom- 
petent by prominent citizens of that place, in their corre- 
spondence with the President. In reply, the President 
remarked that, with hardly an exception, all offices were 
held by members of the Federal party ; that the recent 

3* 
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election had shown the Republicans to be in the majority, 
and " political tolerance " required a counteraction of the 
policy pursued by his predecessor, which had excluded all 
Republicans from office. He could only produce an 
equalization by removals to some extent, which he should 
do with great care and deliberation, and the appointment 
of members of the dominant party to office. 

The charge made by Mr. Jefferson against the policy 
of his predecessor was not strictly in point. Mr. Adams 
had made very few removals of those whom he found m 
office when he became President. The appointments made 
by Gen. Washington were, for the most part, prior to the 
organization of parties, and consequently could not have 
been made with reference to Federal or Anti-Federal 
distinctions. 

The seventh Congress convened at Washington on 
the 7th of December, 1801. There was a large adminis- 
tration majority in both branches. Mr. Macon was 
chosen Speaker of the House, by fifty-three votes to 
twenty-six for Mr. Bayard. " Abraham Baldwin was elect- 
ed President 'pro tern, of the Senate. A stenographer was 
admitted for the first time, to the floor of the Senate, at this 
session. The President, contrary to former practice, com- 
municated his message to Congress in writing. 

At this session an apportionment of representatives was 
made, in accordance with the second census. The ratio of 
33,000 was readopted. The naturalization law was modi- 
fied. By the act of 1790 an alien might be admitted as a 
citizen afler a two years' residence, by an application to 
the court in any State where he had resided for one year. 
The act of 1795 required a residence of five years, and an 
application three years prior to admission. An act of 
1798 extended the time of residence to fourteen years, 
previous application to five. The act passed at this ses- 
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sion (1802) restored the provisions of the law of 1795. 
Ohio was admitted as a State, and during this Congress 
and the eighth, an extra session of which was called Oct. 
17, for that purpose, the territory of Louisiana was 
purchased. This may be regarded the great event of Mr. 
Jefferson's administration. This measure encountered the 
opposition of the Federalists in Congress, but ultimately 
received the indorsement of the country at large, and 
became an element of strength to the Administration. 

PROPOSED SUSPENSION OP THE OEDINANCE OF 1787, 

As early as 1784, a measure was introduced into the 
Continental Congress to organize the territory of the 
United States, containing a provision " that after the year 
1800, there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in any of the said States, other than in the punish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted." The proviso was struck out, although six 
States voted for, to three against it. The vote of nine 
States was required by the Articles of Confederation to 
carry the proposition. 

During the last session of the Continental Congress 
(1787) another bill was introduced, termed " An ordinance 
for the government of the territory of the United States, 
north-west of the OhioP This became a law, retaining the 
proviso excluding slavery. This act was indorsed under 
the Constitution. 

The inhabitants residing beyond the limits of Ohio, 
which became a State in 1802-'3, in what was known as 
the Indiana Territory, feeling the hardships and privations 
of pioneer life, and picturing to themselves in golden 
colors the ease and affluence incident to slave labor, made 
repeated and earnest efforts to override the ordinance of 
Congress, and to legalize slavery within their limits. A me- 
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morial, signed, among others, by Wm. H. Harrison^ then 
Governor of the Territory, — since President, — ^was pre- 
sented to Congress. It was referred to a Select Commitr 
tee of three, two of them from slave States, with John 
Randolph as chairman. The report, apparently unani- 
mous, having thoroughly discussed the entire subject, con- 
cluded with the subjoined resolution, which bears upon 
the question of slavery. 

^'Resolved, That it is inexpedient to suspend, for a 
limited time, the operation of the sixth article of the com- 
pact between the original States and the people and 
States west of the river Ohio." 

This report, having been made just prior to the expi- 
ration of the session, was at the next referred to a new 
Committee of which Mr. Rodney, of Delaware, was chair- 
man. The Committee taking into consideration the facts 
set forth by the memorialists, reported, Feb. 17th, 1804, 
favorably to the suspension of the sixth article of the 
compact with the following Resolve ; " That the sixth ar- 
ticle of the Ordinance of 1787, which prohibited slavery 
within the said Territory, be suspended in a qualified 
manner, for ten years, so as to permit the introduction of 
slaves, born within the United States, from any of the in- 
dividual States ; provided^ that such individual State does 
not permit the importation of slaves from foreign coun- 
tries ; and provided, further, that the descendents of all 
such slaves shall, if males, be free at the age of twenty- 
five years, and, if females, at the age of twenty-one years." 

On this report no action was had. 

The same with additional memorials of a similar im- 
port were again submitted to Congress, in 1805-'6, and 
were referred, in the House, to a Select Committee, with 
Mr. Garnett of Virginia, as chairman. A report, favor- 
able to the prayer of the petitioners, was rendered on the 
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14th of February, 1806, concluding with a resolution 
similar, in substance, to those above quoted. This report 
was committed and made the special order for a certain 
day, but was never called up for consideration. 

At the opening of the ensuing session, another com- 
munication, embracing the resolves of the Legislative 
CJouncil and House, was received from Gov. W. H. Har- 
rison, on which a special committee was raised, and which 
reported (Feb. 12th) through Mr. Parke as follows : 

" The resolutions of the Legislative Council and House 
of Representatives of the Indiana Territory, relate to a sus- 
pension, for the term of ten years, of the sixth article of 
compact between the United States and the Territories 
and States north-west of the river Ohio, passed the 13th 
July, 1787. That article declares that there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said Ter- 
ritory. 

" The suspension of the said article would operate an 
immediate and essential benefit to the Territory, as immi- 
gration to it will be inconsiderable for many years, ex- 
cept from those States where slavery is tolerated. 

" And although it is not considered expedient to force 
the population of the Territory, yet it is desirable to con- 
nect its scattered settlements, and, in admitted political 
rights, to place it on an equal footing with the different 
States. From the interior situation of the Territory, it 
is not believed that slaves could ever become so numerous 
as to endanger the internal peace or future prosperity of 
the country. The current of emigration flowing to the 
Western country, the Territories should all be opened to 
their introduction. The abstract question of Liberty and 
Slavery is not involved in the proposed measure, as 
slavery now exists to a considerable extent in different 
parts of the Union ; it would not augment the number of 
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slaves, but merely authorize the removal to Indiana of 
such as are held in bondage in the United States. If 
slavery is an evil, means ought to be devised to render it 
least dangerous to the community, and by which the hap- 
less situation of the slaves would be most ameliorated ; 
and to accomplish these objects, no measure would be so 
effectual as the one proposed." The Committee, there- 
fore, respectfully submit to the House the following res- 
olution : 

" Resolvedy That it is expedient to suspend, from and 
after the 1st day of January, 1808, the sixth article of 
compact between the United States and the Territories 
and States north-west of the Ohio, passed the 13th day of 
July, for the term of ten years." 

This report and resolve were submitted, but were 
suffered to sleep with their predecessors. No action was 
had on them. 

Simultaneous with the submission of the last memo- 
rials to the House, similar ones were transmitted by the 
President to the Senate. A committee was raised by 
this body, consisting of Messrs. J. Franklin, of N. C, 
Kitchel, of N. J., and Tiffin, of Ohio. The committee sub- 
mitted, Nov. 13, a report as follows : 

" The Legislative Council and House of Representa- 
tives, in their resolutions, express their sense of the pro- 
priety of introducing slavery into their Territory, and 
solicit the Congress of the United States to suspend, for a 
given number of years, the sixth article of compact, in 
the ordinance for the government of the Territory north- 
west of the Ohio, passed the 13th day of July, 1787. 
That article declares : ' There shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude within the said Territory.' 

" The citizens of Clarke county, in their remonstrance, 
eos:press their sense of the impropriety of the measure^ and 
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solicit the Congress of the United States not to act on the 
subject, so as to permit the introduction of slaves into 
tie Territory ; at least, until their population shall en- 
title them to form a constitution and State government, 

" Your Committee, after duly considering the matter, 
respectfully submit the following resolution : 

'• Resolved^ That it is not expedient at this time to 
suspend the sixth article of compact for the government 
of the Territory of the United States north-west of the 
river Ohio." 

Thus ended, so far as the records show, the persistent 
effort to effect a suspension of the bearing of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, in its application to the extensive Territory 
embracing that tract of country lying between the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, which now constitutes the States of 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. And, by the 
refusal of Congress to listen to the prayer of that Terri- 
torr, were saved from slavery the States of Indiana and 
Illinois. 

We have pursued this subject to greater length from 
the deep interest which of latter years has come to be at- 
tached to it, and as a subject which has come to be an 
element of party distinction. 

Early in the session of this, the eighth Congress, that 
body was invited by petition to prohibit slavery in the Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana, and to check the importation of slaves 
from Africa, which practice had been resumed by South 
Carolina. A bill was reported, but was finally, at the in- 
tercession of South Carolina, suffered to rest. 

Just previous to the agitation of this subject in Con- 
gress, New Jersey, the seventh and last of the old confed- 
eration" wliich has abolished slavery, added her name to 
the list of free States. 

The bankrupt law, passed during the administration 
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of Mr. Adams, as a means of relief to embarrassed pep- 
sons subject to financial depression, was repealed by the 
present Congress — all parties concurring. 

JEFFERSON AND BITBB. 

During the contest in the House of Representatives 
between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr, the latter was in 
New York ; and his friends represented that he took no 
part in the controversy ; nevertheless a strong feeling of 
disagreement and dissatisfaction sprang up between the 
fi-iends of the President and the Vice-President. The re- 
lations of the two factions of the Eepublicans, of which 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr were exponents, had not been 
altogether harmonious, and the contest finally resulted in 
the prostration of Mr. Burr as a politician, before the ex- 
piration of his term of office. 

During the session of 1804, a caucus of Republican 
members was held, to put in nomination candidates for 
President and Vice President. Mr. Jefferson was nom- 
inated for re-election, and George Clinton, of New York, 
was selected in the place of Mr. Burr, for Vice-President. 
The Federalists held a similar caucus, and nominated as 
their candidates, Charles C. Pinckney and Rufus King. 
The Republican candidates were almost unanimously 
elected, receiving 162 of the electoral votes, to 14 for their 
opponents. The Federal vote was drawn from Connec- 
ticut and Delaware, with two from Maryland. 

In his second inaugural address, delivered March 4th, 
1805, Mr. Jefferson congratulated his political friends on 
the general harmony that prevailed at the late election, 
and expressed the hope that the policy wliich he should 
pursue would result in gathering them all " into the fold 
of their country," that they then would " complete that 
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entire union of opinion which gives to the nation the 
blessing of harmony and the benefit of all its strength." 

The ninth Congress met on the 2d of December. The 
Democrats — ^the name now fiiUy substituted for Repub- 
licans — ^had an overwhelming majority in both Houses. 
Barely a shadow of the Federal party remained — seven 
in the Senate and twenty-five in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Mr. Macon was again elected Speaker ; but only by 
a bare majority on the third trial. The Northern Dem- 
ocrats, wearied of Southern dictation, voted for Mr. Var- 
num. John Randolph was constituted Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and thus, by precedent, 
leader of the House. The Northern Democrats refused 
to acknowledge his leadership. 

Foreign affairs were again becoming complicated. In 
order to the adjustment of Spanish difficulties, the Pres- 
ident made an indirect effort to have placed at his disposal 
the sum of two millions of dollars. Mr. Randolph, 
through whom the effort was first made, denoimced what 
he termed^ an " underhanded method." The result was 
secured by the aid of others, but Mr. Randolph bitterly 
opposed it, and united his influence with that of the Fed- 
eralists against the passage of the bill maldng the provision. 
Henceforth Mr. Randolph was at open war with the Ad- 
ministration, and poured out the vials of his wrath and 
invective against its leading members. 

DIFFICULTIES WITH ENGLAOT) — ^EMBARGO. 

The misunderstandings with France and Spain became 
secondary to the growing difficulties with England. These 
difficulties were augmented by the existing hostilities 
between France and England. In August, 1804, Great 
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Britain declared the French ports from Ostend to the 
Seine, in a state of blockade. This was followed May 
16th, 1806, by a partial blockade of the ports from the 
river Elbe to the Brest inclusive. Napoleon retaliated 
by the publication of the Berlin decree on the 21st of 
November of the same year, which declared the British 
islands in a state of blockade ; and " all commerce and 
correspondence with them was prohibited." The British 
orders in council of January 7th, 1807, renewed on the 
11th of November following, declared all the ports 
belonging to France from which British vessels were ex- 
cluded, closed, and all trade therewith interdicted. The 
Milan decree, still more sweeping in its provision, was 
issued in the month following by Napoleon. These 
measures were destructive to American commerce. 

In pursuance of a recommendation of the President, 
Congress passed the famous Embargo Act, on the 22d of 
December, 1807. Intelligence of the Milan decree was 
not yet received. The embargo act restrained American 
vessels from leaving port. Commerce was thus cut offl 
The bill in its passage met a violent opposition. On the 
condition of parties touching this measure I quote from a 
reliable authority. 

" The bill for laying an embargo passed the Senate — 
22 yeas and 6 nays, and was carried in the House 82 to 
44. On looking over the yeas and nays, I notice the 
name of one gentleman, at that time holding his seat as a 
, Federalist, who voted for the embargo — and one also, so 
regarded as a * Democrat,' who voted against it. Per- 
haps there never was a more strict drawing of the lines 
between parties than on this occasion. It was the great 
point or * landmark ' of Mr. Jefferson's administration, 
involving in its practice, the whole of his theory in favor 
of peace and in opposition to war. But it rekindled the 
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old fire of party. He that was for the embargo was a 
' Democrat ; ' he that was against it, a * Federalist.' It 
was a wall between the parties, to be seen and almost felt 
with the hand, (so strong was it,) in every State, city, 
county, town, village or hamlet of the United States, and 
in every class and condition of the people, * high or low, 
rich or poor.' It was the touchstone of principled 

During the discussion of foreign topics, several do- 
mestic incidents occurred which temporarily kindled the 
flame of party spirit. Among these was the trial of Judge 
Chase and others by impeachment, " Burr's insurrec- 
tion," and the " newspaper war." 

Mr. Jefferson declining a re-election, at a caucus of the 
Democratic Congressmen, Mr. Madison was placed in nom- 
ination for President. John Quincy Adams was a partici- 
pator in this caucus. The Democrats had more to fear 
from dissensions among themselves than from the Feder- 
alists. James Monroe was a rival candidate for nomina- 
tion. Two days prior to the congressional caucus, two 
separate meetings were held at Eichmond by the friends 
of Messrs. Madison and Monroe. Mr. Madison had re- 
ceived the indorsement of a hundred and thirty-four mem- 
bers of the Virginia Assembly. The other caucus was 
attended by sixty, fifly of whom voted for Mr. Monroe, 
and ten for Mr. Madison. Two distinct electoral tickets 
were nominated and the canvass earnestly commenced. 
About the same time a formal protest against Mr. Mad- 
ison's nomination was published over the signatures of 
seventeen members of Congress. The authors of this pro- 
test discussed and proclaimed Mr. Madison's unfitness for 
the presidency, but made no suggestion of a person whom 
they deemed suitable for that post. George Clinton was 
urged in certain quarters ; but a serious division among 
the Democrats of New York damaged his prospects. 
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Clinton had been placed in nomination for Vice-President 
by the caucus that designated Mr. Madison for President, 
and some threats were thrown out to substitute another 
in his place, did he continue to persist in running for 
President. This threat was not acted upon. This trian- 
gular contest was carried on with no little bitterness. 
The Federalists adhering, for the most part, to their own 
candidates, Cliarles C. Pinckney and Rufus King, made an 
active campaign against the Democrats. 

The embargo, affecting as it did the pecuniary pros- 
perity, the tenderest interest of a large class of the peo- 
ple, awakened a fierce and determined opposition. But 
the Democrats were too strongly intrenched to be easily 
overthrown, and succeeded in electing James Madison, as 
the successor of Mr. Jefferson, by a vote of 122 to 47 for 
C. C. Pinckney. George Clinton was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent, receiving 113 votes to 47 for his opponent, Eufus 
King. Six votes were thrown by the Democrats for 
George Clinton, as President ; nine were given to John 
Langdon for Vice-President, three to James Madison, and 
three to James Monroe. The Federal candidates were 
supported in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, and Delaware, with three districts in 
North Carolina and two in Maryland. 

Mr. Jefferson retired from the Presidency with the 
pleasing satisfaction of duties well and faithfully dis- 
charged. His entire course as the Executive of the United 
States was consistent with itself, and calculated to pro- 
mote the general interests of the country. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ADMINISTBATION OP JAMES MADISON, 1809-181T, 

Mr. Jefferson's term of office expiring on the 3d of 
March, 1809, James Madison took the oath of office and 
delivered his inaugural address on the day following. He 
immediately organized his Cabinet by the appointment of 
Robert Smith, Secretary of State ; William Eustis, Sec 
retary of War ; and Paul Hamilton, Secretary of the Navy. 
Albert Gallatin was continued as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ; Caesar A. Rodney, as Attorney-General, and Gideon 
Granger, as Postmaster-General. 

The Administration had signally triumphed over all 
opposition at home, and insured to itself domestic peace 
and tranquillity, were it not for the lowering aspects of 
European events. Each succeeding year had added to 
the perplexities and complication of foreign affairs, until 
there seemed little hope of an adjustment without an 
appeal to the sword. 

In consequence of the critical state of the nation and 
apprehensions of a war with England or France, the 
eleventh Congress convened, in accordance with an act of 
the previous session, on the 22d of May, 1809. Joseph 
B. Varnum, of Massachusetts, a Democrat, was elected 
Speaker. The non-intercourse act substituted for the 
embargo, at the last session of the tenth Congress, was 
continued with some modifications. 
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A temporary calm was cflTi^ted through the proposali 
of Mr. Krskiiie, British Minister ; in making which^ how- 
ever, he e.\eee«li'«l liis powers. lie trusted to the approval 
of the home government in what seemed to him so reas- 
onable and just, hi this he was disappointed. He was 
recalled. Tliis result gave the Federal opposition occa- 
sion for great rejoieing. They were not loth to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. They charged that the 
whole proceeding was a trick to affect the elections. The 
accusation was utterly void of truth, but it operated prej- 
udicially to the Administration. There were, also, signs 
of defection among the Democrats. Many of them began 
to doubt whether the policy of the President was not too 
lukewarm and conciliatory. 

The regular session of the eleventh Congress com- 
menced on the 27th of November, and terminated on the 
1st of May. During this period few acts of general inter- 
est were passed. 

At the second session of the eleventh Congren an 
exciting contest sprang up on an attempt to recharter the 
National Bank. According to the terms of the present 
charter, its existence would cease on the 4th day of March, 
1811. Little had been done save a report favorable to 
the Bank from Mr. Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury. 
This was submitted March 2d, 1809. On the 4th of Jan- 
uary, 1811, in answer to a petition, a bill favoring the re- 
charter was reported. After an animated and exciting 
debate, a motion to indefmitely postpone, prevailed in the 
House by a vote of 65 to 04. The subject was treated 
in the main as a party one. The fact of the Bank being 
mostly under the direction of Federalists gave point to 
the speeches of the Democrats, who laid great stress on 
the arguments of Mr. Madison, delivered against the 
original act of incorporation. 
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A like result attended a similar petition to the Senate. 
A bill was reported and ably advocated by Wm. H. 
Crawford, who was seconded by an array of able speakers. 
The most powerful speeches made against the re-charter 
were those of Wm. B. Giles of Virginia, and Henry Clay 
of Kentucky. The motion to strike out the first section 
resulted in a tie vote of 17 to 17. The Vice-President 
gave his casting vote in favor of striking out, and the biL 
was lost. The Senate was constituted politically, of 
twenty-four Democrats and ten Federalists. The vote 
shows a strong Democratic support of the measure. Sub- 
sequent attempts to extend the time of the present char- 
ter likewise failed. 

The eleventh Congress expired by constitutional limi- 
tation on the 3d of March, 1811, and the twelfth con- 
vened, by proclamation of the President, a month prior 
to the time fixed by law, on November 4th, 1811. As in 
the last Congress, the Federalists were in a hopeless mi- 
nority in both branches. In the Senate they had but six 
members, in the House but thirty-six. The opinions of 
the Federalists were ably maintained, while the Demo- 
crats were weakened by a division into two hostile sec- 
tions. Messr^fimith and Leib, who had been at anti- 
podes with thHfcdministration, were now joined by Mr. 
Giles and a number of less noted members. The char- 
acter of the House was revealed in the choice of a speaker. 
Henry Clay was chosen by 75 votes, to 35 for Wm. W. 
Bibb, the Gallatin and peace candidate. 

The question of Mr. Madison's successor began to 
agitate the public mind at an early day. The Virginia 
legislative caucus had already nominated electors, with a 
view to the re-election of Mr. Madison. Pennsylvania 
imitated this example. But the leaders of the war party 
were unwilling to accept him as a candidate so long as he 
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maintained his present ambiguous position respecting for- 
eign policy ; in other words, until he committed himself in 
favor of a war with England. His own judgment, as well 
as that of Mr. Gallatin, his confidential adviser, opposed 
measures so rash. They were, however, ill-disposed to be 
unceremoniously cast overboard by the party. De Witt 
Clinton stood ready to accept a nomination from the war 
party ; and Mr. Monroe, who was now at the head of the 
Cabinet in the place of Mr. Smith, resigned, might prove 
a formidable antagonist for the nomination. 

EMBAEGO — ^DECLARATION OF WAS. 

Yielding to public pressure, Mr. Madison finally gave 
a reluctant assent to take the lead in a new step toward 
war, and transmitted a confidential message to Congress, 
recommending " under existing circumstances and pros- 
pects," an embargo for sixty days. 

A bill to that effect, substituting ninety for sixty, be- 
came a law. 

An act declaratory of war with Great Britain, passed 
the House on the 4th of June, 1812. On its passage we 
find the following classification of votes \d|^h will indicate 
the direction of the war spirit. "TiP measure was 
adopted in the House by a vote of 79 to 49 ; but was 
delayed in the Senate for fourteen days after it was sub- 
mitted to that body, when it finally passed, 19 to 13. 
At first it was evident that the majority was against the 
war ; and a proposition was made, on which the Senate 
was equally divided on the first vote, for granting repri- 
sals against the commerce of Great Britain, by public or 
private ships of the United States ; but after several days 
of disciplining and urging, a majority voted in favor of it. 
Of the 79 members of the House who voted for the war, 
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62 resided south, 17 north of the Delaware ; of the 19 sen- 
ators who voted on the same side, 14 resided south, and 
5 north of the Delaware. Thus the war may be said to 
have been a measure of the South and West, to take care of 
the interest of the North, much against the will of the lat- 
ter. The whole number of members residing north of 
the Delaware, was 68, of whom only 21 voted for the war." 
The act declaring war was approved June 18th, 1812. 

The declaration of war was strenuously opposed by 
the Federalists, and proved a means of rekindling party 
spirit. 

Mr. Madison, yielding to the war pressure, had been 
nominated by the Democrats for re-election. De Witt 
Clinton was placed in nomination by the caucus of the 
Democratic members of the New York Legislature, and 
persisted in retaining the field in defiance of all remon- 
strances or promises of f\iture consideration. 

The Federalists assembled in convention at New York 
to determine what course their party should pursue. They 
deliberated with closed doors. Afler three days of ex- 
citing debate they resolved to support Mr. Clinton. 
Jared Ingersoll was selected as candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency. 

The contest was an animated and exciting one in the 
eastern and middle States, but in the west and south little 
opposition was made to the administration electoral ticket. 
Mr. Madison received 128 electoral votes, to 89 for Mr. 
Clinton. For Vice-President, Mr. Gerry received 131 
and Mr. Ingersoll 86 votes. The Federalists made a de- 
cided gain in the election of members for the thirteenth 
Congress. 

On the 4th of March, 1813, President Madison again 
took the oath of office, and delivered his inaugural address. 

Several changes had previously taken place in the 
4 
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Cabinet. Mr. William Jones had assumed the chiurge of 
the navy department, made vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. Hamilton, and General Armstrong had succeeded 
Doctor Eustis in the department of war. 

The 13tli, or, as it is sometimes called ,the war Congress, 
convened on the appointed day. The new apportion- 
ment had increased the number of members to one hun- 
dred and eighty-two. Politically, Congress was consti- 
tuted of Federalists, sixty-eight ; Democrats, one hundred 
and twelve. Henry Clay was elected Speaker by a ma- 
jority of thirty-five voters. The old Democratic leaders 
had given way to younger, more enthusiastic and am- 
bitious champions, among whom were Messrs. Clay, 
Lowndes, Cheves, and Calhoun. The Federalists were 
also strengthened by the addition of men, afterward emi- 
nent in their country's history. Among these were 
Daniel Webster, Cyrus King, and Thomas P. Grosvenor. 

The Senate stood twenty-seven Democrats, to nine 
Federalists. The Democratic strength was weakened by 
the defection of a strong faction, led by Messrs. Giles, 
Lieb, and Smith, which frequently coalescing with the op- 
position defeated the measures of the Administration. 

The action of Congress was had, for the most part, 
directly or indirectly with reference to the existing war. 
The history of that contest does not, however, fall within 
the design of this work. 

HAETFOED CONVENTION. 

The opposition which the war measures of the Admin- 
istration received, gave existence to that famed assem- 
blage, the Hartford Convention. Opinions were enters 
tained by many at the time, and may be by some now, 
that the design of this convention was treasonable.. Its 
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deliberations were had with closed doors, but its minutes 
and history have since been given to the public. On 
these, not on surmise and suspicion, can a correct opinion 
be based. 

The New England States considered themselves espe- 
cially ^grieved and wronged by the policy of the war 
party, and the existing Administration ; and the general 
object of the convention was to seek a redress of these 
grievances. 

The initiatory movement was made by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, in October, 1814, adopting a resolution 
to appoint twelve delegates " to meet and confer with 
delegates from the other New England States, or any 
other, upon the subject of their public grievances and con- 
cerns ; and upon the best means of preserving our re- 
sources of defence against the enemy, &;c." A letter in- 
viting co-operation was addressed to the Governors of the 
several States. 

Rhode Island and Connecticut acted upon this com- 
munication and appointed delegates ; Rhode Island four, 
and Connecticut seven delegates. Two delegates were 
appointed from counties in New Hampshire ; one from 
Vermont. George Cabot, of Massachusetts, was chosen 
President, and Theodore Dwight, Secretary. 

Accompanying an address of great length were four 
resolutions and seven proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Their import is contained in the following 
synopsis : 

^^ The Jirst resolution recommended to the States the 
adoption of measures to protect their citizens against for- 
cible drafts, conscriptions, or imprisonments not author- 
ized by the Constitution. The second recommended ap- 
plication to the general government for < >nsent that the 
Statps r'^^^T'AsAnf A/1 in the (jonvention migi t separate! v or* 
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in concert defend themselves against the enemy. ' The 
third recommended State laws authorizing the Governors 
or commanders-in-chief of their militia to make detach- 
ments from the same, or to form voluntary corps, and to 
cause them to be well armed and disciplined, and ready 
for service, &c. The fourth recommended to th^ States 
represented in that convention, certain amendents to be 
by them proposed for adoption by the State Legislatures, 
&c. The amendments were as follows : 

" 1. Excluding slaves from the basis on which rep- 
resentatives and direct taxes are apportioned. 

'' 2. Requiring in the admission of new States, the 
concurrence of two-thirds of both Houses. 

" 3. Prohibiting Ck)ngress from laying an embargo 
for more than sixty days. 

" 4. Prohibiting Congress from interdicting commer- 
cial intercourse with foreign nations, without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of both Houses. 

" 5. Requiring the concurrence of two-thirds to de- 
clare war or authorize acts of hostility against any foreign 
nation, except in defence and in cases of actual invasion. 

" 6. Making ineligible to any civil office under the 
general government, any person hereafter naturalized. 

" 7. The President to be eligible only for a single 
term ; and not to be chosen two terms in succession from 
the same State." 

Provisions were made, in case the war should not be 
concluded, and the objects of the convention unattained, 
for securing the attendance of delegates at a second con- 
vention, to be held at Boston on the third Tuesday of 
June succeeding. A committee was raised to call an- 
other meeting of this convention prior to that date, should 
it be deemed necessary. No after meeting was held. 
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NATIONAL BANK. 

During the continuance of the war, ineffectual attempts 
were made to adjust the currency of the country in order 
to establish public credit and meet the rapidly accruing 
public .debt. At the close of the war, Government set 
earnestly at work to establish financial credit. Mr. Dal- 
las, Secretary of the Treasury, reported in favor of a Na- 
tional Bank. The measure was indorsed by the Demo- 
crats in Congress, among whom were Messrs. Clay, Cal- 
houn, and Crawford, and a bill passed the House by a 
vote of eighty to seventy-one ; the Senate by twenty-two 
to twelve. Politically, the yeas were more than two- 
thirds Democrats, the nays about three-fourths Federal- 
ists. All of these, however, were not opposed to the 
bill, but objected to certain provisions, and voted against 
it in order to recommit and amend. 

The revolution on the question of a bank, since the 
ineffectual effort of five years previous, to effect a recharter 
of the old bank, is marked. This last is eminently a 
Democratic measure. The Secretary who recommended, 
the committee which drafted the bill, the Congress which 
passed it, and the President who sanctioned it, were of 
Democratic faith. 

TARIFF — ^REVENUE AND PROTECTIVE. 

The revenue system, established immediately subse- 
quent to the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
afforded an incidental protection to American industry. 
But during the war of 1812, the necessity of articles for 
national defence, and requisites essential to individual com- 
fort — ^which formerly had been the subjects of importation 
' — ^rendered apparent the importance of furnishing a do- 
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mcstic supply. Manufactories were consequently estab- 
lished. This interest grew in magnitude and importance 
during the hostilities with England, and under the heavy 
duties imposed temporarily, for revenue, after the war had 
terminated. It had increased to a prominence second only 
to agriculture and commerce. This development of 
American capabilities awakened a new interest, and gave 
direction to the popular mind. Protection, hitherto 
secondary, now became of primary importance, and was 
advanced for the sake of protection. This reversed the 
old course of legislation, "and introduced a now and impor- 
tant question of constitutional law and of national expe- 
diency. 

The first bill, providing for a tariff of duties, was 
brought before Congress in 1816. This measure was 
opposed by Mr. Webster and most of the members from 
the eastern States ; also by John Randolph. Mr. Clay, 
ever a resolute defender of the protective system, gave 
it his entire support, and was seconded by Messrs. Calhoun 
and Lowndes of South Carolina. The measure received 
support from the South on the ground of the advantages 
arising therefrom to the cotton-growing interest ; while, 
with equal pertinacity many of the old school Southern 
Democrats, under the lead of Mr. Randolph, threw their 
weight against it, as having a tendency to build up the 
manufactures of the middle and eastern States, at the ex- 
pense of the South. At the same time the mercantile rep- 
resentatives " denounced the system of protection to 
American manufactures, as but a mere continuation of 
that scheme of commercial restrictions and governmental 
interferences which had already involved the country in 
so many calamities." The Federalists, in their opposition 
to the protective system on this ground, and because of 
the general demoralization of a manufacturing population, 
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appeared to have forgotten Hamilton's report and their 
position respecting it, and the Democrats seemed equally 
oblivious of past predilections ; as they now repub- 
lished that famous report in their newspapers, and em- 
ployed Federal thunder to destroy present Federal power. 
A few years afterward we shall find this position of par- 
ties entirely reversed, and each party in its new relations 
advocating with undiminished zeal free tirade or protec- 
tion. 

The new tariff measure — ^which was slightly modified 
prior to its final passage — ^arranged imported articles into 
three classes : 1st. Those of which a full domestic supply 
could be produced ; 2d. Those of which only a partial 
domestic supply could be afforded ; and, 3d. Those pro- 
duced at home very slightly, or not at all. On the first 
class it was proposed to levy a duty heavy enough to se- 
cure the market to the domestic manufacturer, leaving it 
to domestic competition to keep down the price. On the 
articles of the second class a duty of twenty per cent, was 
proposed, thus leaving the field open for foreign compe- 
tition, and so protecting home labor that it might success- 
fully rival and ultimately supply the whole market. The 
duties on the third class were adjusted more with refer- 
ence to revenue than tariff, being articles of quite general 
consumption, and were, for the most part, of foreign pro- 
duction. 

The selection of a successor to Mr. Madison attracted 
general attention both in and out of Congress. Mr. 
Monroe was indorsed by Mr. Madison ; but his nominar 
tion was strenuously resisted from personal considera- 
tions and an unwillingness to continue the " Virginia 
Dynasty," which had furnished the Union with Presidents 
twenty-four years out of twenty-eight. The opposition 
to Mr. Monroe was not concentrated, and at a caucus of 
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the Democratic members of Congress, held March IGth, 
after two ineffectual attempts to pass a resolution de- 
claring it inexpedient to make caucus nominations by 
members of Congress, Mr. Monroe was nominated, re- 
ceiving sixty-five votes, to fifty-eight for William 11. Craw- 
ford. Daniel D. Tompkins received eighty-five votes for 
Vice-President, and Simon Snyder of Pennsylvania re- 
ceived thirty votes. These nominations were declared 
unanimous. 

The Federalists, still adhering to their party organ- 
ization, put in nomination Rufus King for President. The 
Democratic candidates were elected by an overwhelming 
majority, receiving one hundred and eighty-three votes to 
thirty-four for the Federal candidates. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

ADlkONISTRATION OP JAMES MONEOE, 181T-1825. 

Mr. Monroe was inducted into office on the 4th of March, 
1817. His administration commenced under auspicious 
circumstances. The war with England had been brought 
to a peaceful and happy issue ; party spirit was subdued, 
and the energies of the people were directed anew to the 
development of our national resources. The liberal tone 
of the President's inaugural address inspired confidence, 
and the future was hailed as an era of good feeling. 

The President selected as his cabinet officers, John 
Quincy Adams, Secretary of State ; William H. Craw- 
ford, Secretary of the Treasury ; John C. Calhoun, Secre- 
tary of War; and William Wirt, Attorney-General. 
These were all of the Republican or Democratic school of 
politics. 

The Administration was sustained by an overwhelm- 
ing majority in both Houses of the fifteenth Congress. 
This body convened Dec. 1st, 1817. Henry Clay was 
chosen Speaker by a vote almost unanimous. From this 
time the old party lines, which had been drawn with so 
much rigor, became extinct in the national Congress. 

Interests of ^eat national magnitude demanding the 
consideration of Congress, evolved, as all momentous in- 

4* 
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terests must to a greater or less extent, a contrariety of 
opinion, which after many years resulted in the reorgan- 
ization of parties. The most prominent of these were 
protection to American manufactures ; internal improve- 
ments by the General Government ; the acknowledgment 
of the independence of South American republics, and the 
extension of slavery into new States beyond the Missis- 
sippi. 

Mississippi was admitted as a State on the 10th of 
December, 1817; Indiana had been a member of the Con- 
federacy since the 11th of December previous ; and Illi- 
nois became a State on the 3d of December, 1818. 

Internal duties having been abolished, it became 
necessary to provide some means for raising the revenue 
required for the support of Government. There was a 
strong and increasing sympathy in favor of supporting 
home industry and offering protection to the infant man- 
ufactures of the country. The tariff of 1816 was 
amended, increasing the duties on articles already subject 
to charge, and adding others to the list. Such was the 
unanimity on this subject in Congress, that on an act con- 
tinuing the duties on woollen and cotton goods for a period 
of seven years, there were but three dissenting voices in 
the Senate, and only sixteen in the House. 

INTERNAL IMPEOVEMENTS. 

Congress gave early attention to the subject of inter- 
nal improvements, to which the President had referred at 
great length in his Message. 

No subject has received more earnest attention, or 
awakened a more lively interest in the public mind than 
that pertaining to the development of^the internal re- 
sources of the country. In presenting a review of the 
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legislation on the system of internal improvements, we are 
restricted to a succinct exposition of facts, leaving the in 
telligent reader to draw his own inferences. 

The phrase " internal improvements " must be taken 
in its popular signification, without confining it to the re- 
stricted view or extending it to the latitudinarian scope 
which is sometimes done : as defined by Gen. Jackson, 
" in building piers, improving and preserving forts, bays, 
and harbors, and removing obstructions to the navigation 
of rivers." 

The public record shows that the practice of making 
appropriations in some form, to promote internal im- 
provements, had its origin with the Government, and has 
continued from that time to the present. The wisdom of 
such a policy is revealed in the growing and abounding 
prosperity of the entire country. The continuity of this 
system has, from time to time, been interrupted by the 
executive veto of bills containing features considered ob- 
jectionable ; and the frequency of such obstacles in the 
way of continued improvements during these latter years, 
demonstrates " that there is no public principle further 
from being settled than that upon which this very legisla- 
tion has been founded — ^none upon which parties seem 
disposed to wage a more vehement or interminable war- 
fare." 

The constitutional provisions upon which the advo- 
cates of internal improvements rest the authority of such 
legislation, or the guarantees under which they act, are 
the following : 

" Congress shall have power to establish post-offices 
and post-roads. 

" To declare war. 

"To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes. 
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" To pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare of the United States. 

"To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution all the powers vested 
by the Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

" To dispose of, and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States. 

'' To raise and support armies. 

" To provide and maintain a navy. 

" To exercise exclusive authority over all places pur- 
chased by the consent of the Legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings." 

But those provisions are deemed of primary impor- 
tance which confer power to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the several States ; and with the 
Indian tribes ; and to provide for the common defence and 
general welfare. 

The first step taken in Congress towards a system of 
internal improvements, was a resolution offered by Mr. 
Madison (1796) providing for the survey of a great post- 
road from Maine to Georgia. It was urged that inas- 
much as the benefit to be derived from such a measure 
would redound to the prosperity of the whole country, 
the expense incurred in carrying on the work should be 
defrayed from the general fund. Through the jealousy of 
Northern and Eastern members, who were apprehensive 
that the benefits would all accrue to the Southern States, 
the committee appointed for the consideration of the sub- 
ject made no report. 

Mr. Jefferson, though never an ardent friend of inter- 
nal improvements, suggested, in one of his annual mes- 
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sages, the propriety of employing the surplus revenue for 
the purpose of carrying forward such works ; although it 
might, in his opinion, be necessary to amend the Constitu- 
tion in order to accomplish that end. 

The encouragement given by this recommendation of 
Mr. Jefferson so aroused the public mind, that in 1810 an 
effort was made in Congress to provide for carrying on to 
completion the works already in course of construction, 
and many others which were contemplated in different 
parts of the Union. The entire subject was deferred to 
the next session, except an appropriation of $60,000 for 
the Cumberland Road. 

A bill, adapted to the promotion of internal improve- 
ments, in accordance with frequent recommendations to 
Congress, passed that body, and was vetoed by Mr. Madi- 
son on the last day of his administration. Mr. Monroe, the 
President elect, anticipatmg future action, gave an advance 
expression, in his first annual message, against such a line 
of policy. The subject was little agitated for a number 
of years. 

Petitions from several States, asking the aid of the 
General Government in carrying forward works of inter- 
nal improvement, were sent in to Congress during the 
session of 1821-2, and were referred to the Committee 
on Eoads and Canals, who returned a favorable report, 
designating the objects claiming the attention of the Gov- 
ernment. A bill accompanied the report authorizing the 
President " to make all necessary surveys." The com- 
mittee presented powerful reasons in support of the 
measure proposed ; the great advantages to the coimtry, 
developing its resources — enhancing the facilities for the 
transportation of commerce, and the wealth which it would 
bring to all the States. It was believed that ample power 
was granted under the Constitution ; and cases were cited 
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where several works, authorized under the administrations 
of Messrs. Jefferson and Madison, had been undertaken. 
Inconvenience arising from inefficient means of transpor- 
tation during the late war was dwelt upon, and the pro- 
posed measure urged on the ground of " national defence." 
The effort was ineffectual. A hill passed during this ses- 
sion, providing " for the preservation of the Cumberland 
Road," was returned by the President, with the objection 
" that Congress do not possess the power, under the Con- 
stitution, to pass such a law." He did not doubt, how- 
ever, " that improvements for great national purposes 
would be better made by the National Government than 
by the governments of the several States." To that end 
he expressed an opinion, that " an amendment to the Con- 
stitution ought to be recommended to the several States 
for their adoption." 

Returning to the regular course of events, we find Mr. 
Clay earnestly advocating— during the first session of the 
fifteenth Congress — the adoption of measures to promote 
the interests of internal improvements. The House Com- 
mittee reported in favor- of appropriating the dividends 
of the United States on its stocks in the National Bank, 
to such objects. A strenuous opposition was made to the 
passage of such a bill. Able and exciting debates on the 
constitutionality of the measure were had in both branches. 
During the discussion, an incidental vote in the House 
indicated a majority of fifteen in favor of internal improve- 
ments. It becoming known, through his friends, that the 
President would feel constrained to veto any measure of 
the kind which should be presented to him prior to the 
amendment of the Constitution, as he had suggested, the 
subject was postponed to a future day, and received no 
further attention during the session. The second session 
of the fifteenth Congress convened on the 16th of Novem- 
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ber, 1818, and adjourned on March 3d, 1819. Among 
its enactments were laws to protect the commerce of the 
United States ; to punish piracy ; for the civilization and 
instruction of the Indian tribes ; and authorizing the 
President to take possession of the Floridas. 

THE AGE OF GOOD FEELING. 

In the sixteenth Congress, the Democrats encountered 
little opposition. Old prejudices retained little of their 
former bitterness.- There was now no French party, no 
British faction ; and party fires, which burned but feebly, 
found their only nourishment in personal rivalries and the 
development of schemes for individual aggrandizement. 
Viewed in the light of party antagonisms, the administra- 
tion of Mr. Monroe was pre-eminently a peaceful one ; 
and the pen of the historian finds little to do save to re- 
cord legislative action on those great national questions 
which, in time, came to be the entering wedge which sun- 
dered the American people into two great and antagonistic 
parties. 

Messrs. Dickerson, J. Barbour, Macon, Gaillard, and 
Otis, still remained in the Senate. Rufus King was re- 
turned, and among the new senators, were Walter Low- 
rie, Wm. Pinckney, Wm. R. King, and James Brown. 

In the House reappeared Messrs. Morton, J. W. Tay- 
lor, McLane, Smith of Maryland, P. P. Barbour, B. Floyd, 
Mercer, Lowndes, and Clay. Among the new members 
were R. C. Mallary, of Vermont, H. W. Edwards, of 
Connecticut, John Randolph, of Virginia, and Benjamin 
Hardin, of Kentucky. Mr. Clay was again re-elected 
Speaker by an almost unanimous vote. 

ADMISSION OF MI8S0UKI AND MAINE. 

During the fifteenth Congress, initiatory steps were 
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taken to admit Missouri as a member of the confederate 
States. Missouri comprised a portion of that indefinite 
territory, ceded by France to the United States, known 
as Louisiana. It was acquired at an expense of $15,000,- 
000, of which $3,750,000 were devoted to the payment 
of American claims on France. Slavery had been legal- 
ized under both Spanish and French rule. The State of 
Louisiana had been admitted (1812) with slavery ; and 
this system continued in practice in the remaining terri- 
tory known as the Missouri. 

In answer to petitions, a Select Committee was raised 
in the House, of which Mr. John Scott, delegate from the 
Territory of Missouri, was Chairman. A report was 
submitted, with an accompanying bill, authorizing the 
people of the Territory of Missouri to form a constitution 
and to take the initiatory steps for a State government ; 
it also provided for the admission of such State into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States. The 
bill was read a second time and permitted to rest until 
Feb. 13th of the second session. Coming up at that time 
for consideration. Gen. James Tallmadge, of New York, 
proposed to aniend by adding as follows : 

" And provided also^ That the further introduction of 
slavery or involuntary servitude be prohibited, except for 
the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall be duly 
convicted ; and that all children of slaves born within the 
said State, after the admission thereof into the Union, shall 
be free, but may be held to service until the age of twenty- 
five years." 

The motion to adopt the first clause of the amendment 
was sustained by yeas 87, all from free States, save one, 
Willard Hall of Delaware ; nays 76, all from slave States 
but ten, as follows: John Holmes, J. Mason, Henry 
Shaw, of Massachusetts ; Daniel Cruger, D. A. Ogden, 
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H. R. StoiTS, of New York ; Joseph Bloomfield, of New 
Jersey ; J. F. Paratt, of New Hampshire ; Wm. H. Har 
rison, of Ohio ; and John McLean, of Illinois. 

The vote on the final clause stood, yeas 82, nays 78. 
The bill thus amended was ordered to a third reading — 
yeas 98, nays 56— passed the House and was transmitted 
to the Senate, where the amendment was stricken out, and 
the House reinserting it, the bill was lost. 

This subject elicited an able and earnest debate, 
wherein were set forth the considerations for and against 
the admission of a State restricted as to slavery, involving 
both the constitutional right so to do and the bearing of 
the treaty under which the territory of Louisiana was 
acquired. 

The advocates of unrestricted admission urged the 
treaty ceding Louisiana to the United States as evidence 
of a compact entitling the inhabitants of that territory to 
" be incorporated into the Union, and to be admitted, as 
soon as possible, according to the principles of the Consti- 
tution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and 
immunities of citizens of the United States." Congress 
was bound in good faith to admit Missouri without re- 
striction. If limitations were to be imposed, a discrimi- 
nation between this and other States would exist. In the 
cx)ntrol of the municipal policy of a State, Congress had 
no constitutional power to go beyond the necessary pro- 
vision for a faithful observance of the powers granted to 
the General Government. Of the powers reserved to the 
States was the right to hold slaves ; and the guaranty ap- 
plied to the new States as well as to the original States. 
Congress might refuse admission to new States, but could 
not impose conditions. 

On the other hand, it was held that Congress possessed 
ample powers to make all needful rules and regulations, to 
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determine what regulations were necessary, and conse- 
quently the power to prohibit slavery, if such in its wis 
dom was deemed needful. Under the provision to make 
" needful rules respecting the territory and other property 
of the United States," laws had been passed regulating 
the territories and establishing governments for them. 
Congress had power to admit new States or not, with or 
without limitations or restrictions. No demand could be 
made for admission on the part of a new State, unless 
such demand were based on some prior engagement with 
the United States. 

These powers had been exercised by Congress in the 
admission of new States under the ordinance of 1787. . 
Southern as well as Northern States had acquiesced in 
such action. 

Nor did Missouri come under any compromise of the 
Constitution. Admitting there were a compromise favor- 
ing slavery, it could be held in application to the old 
States alone. There would be marked injustice in admit- 
ting slave States and allowing three-fifths of the slaves at 
once to take rank as freemen in the representation in 
the national councils. 

Neither should the treaty and cession of Louisiana 
control the action of Congress. The Senate, or the treaty- 
making power of our Government, have neither the right 
nor the power to stipulate by a treaty, the terms upon 
which a people shall be admitted to the Union. The ad- 
mission of a State involved the concurrent action of all 
the branches of Government. 

It was also held to bo an error to represent Missouri 
as now entitled to the rights and prerogatives of a State. 
This could only be when her constitution should receive 
the sanction of Congress. 

In answer to the assertion that the people of Missouri 
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should judge for themselves whether slavery should be 
tolerated, it was urged that it remained for Congress to 
determine, if it would be for the good of the whole coun- 
try to admit new States in which slavery was allowed. 
The interests of the whole nation were involved. 

To the bill for the organization of the Territory of 
Arkansas, an amendment was moved similar to the one 
inserted by the House in the Missouri Bill. The clause 
securing freedom to the children of slaves already there, 
on arriving at the age of twenty-five, was passed, 75 to 
73 ; but the prohibition of the further introduction of 
slaves was lost 70 to 71. The next day the vote on the 
first clause was reconsidered, and that clause struck out. 
Mr. Taylor then proposed the addition of a proviso to 
the bill, that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
should hereafter be introduced into any part of the terri- 
tories of the United States north of 36° 30', the northern 
boundary proposed for the new Territory of Arkansas. 
Here we have the first development of the idea of a par- 
tition of the western territories between slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding States. This proposition, save as refer- 
ring to the State of Missouri, is the same as that finally 
agreed upon as a compromise measure. By this restric- 
tion, that State would have been secured to freedom ; by 
the one adopted it was yielded to slavery. The former 
proposal was made, and largely supported by those hos- 
tile to slave extension, while to the latter they were 
strongly opposed. It was urged that Missouri should 
come in free, in accordance with the idea hitherto acted 
upon, of admitting alternately slave and free States. Ver- 
mont had balanced Kentucky ; Tennessee, Ohio ; Louis- 
iana, Indiana ; Mississippi, Illinois ; and Missouri should 
offset Alabama, which was to come in as a slave State. 
The principle of the proposed partition provided for a 
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continuance of the same policy. The Arkansas bill, with- 
out restriction, was passed and transmitted to the Senate. 

At the opening of the sixteenth Congress a memorial 
was presented from the people of Maine, asking to be ad- 
mitted into the Union with all the rights guaranteed to the 
several States. The memorial was accompanied by a 
copy of the constitution formed for the State. Missouri, 
at the same time, asked for authority to form a constitu- 
tion, and be admitted as a State. A bill for the admission 
of Maine passed the House with little opposition. In the 
Senate an attempt was made to attach to it the bill admit- 
ting Missouri, shorn of any restriction on slavery. A pro- 
tracted and exciting discussion ensued, and resulted, as we 
shall see, in the " Missouri Compromise." 

In the mean time, the people and the several State 
Legislatures, catching the spirit generated in the debate 
of the last Congress, began to speak on the great national 
question now agitating the country. Pennsylvania uttered 
an earnest appeal to the States " to refuse to covenant 
with crime," and by a unanimous declaration affirmed it 
to bo the duty as well as the right of Congress to prohibit 
slavery west of the Mississippi. Delaware and New 
Jersey, Ohio and New York, followed with an emphatic 
declaration. The Indiana Legislature severely censured 
Mr. Taylor, one of their senators, for having voted to 
organize the Territory of Arkansas without a prohibi- 
tion of slavery. Many of the large towns and cities laid 
their memorials before Congress, while the Legislatures of 
Virginia and Kentucky were just as strenuous the other 
way. Maryland indorsed the action of the States last 
named, but a large meeting of the citizens of Baltimore, 
presided over by the mayor, protested against the ex- 
tension of slavery. 

The attempt, in the Senate, to attach the Missouri Bill 
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as a rider to the Maine Bill succeeded, receiving the sup- 
port of all the southern Senators, sustained by Messrs. 
Taylor, of Indiana ; Edwards and Thomas, of Illinois ; 
Parrott, of New Hampshire ; and Palmer, of Vermont. 
An attempt to attach a restriction on slavery to this Mis- 
souri clause was voted down, 16 to 27. After a lengthy 
discussion, the union of the Maine and Missouri Bills in 
one, was carried in the Senate, 23 to 21 ; receiving the 
support of the entire South, save the two Senators from 
Delaware, and that of Edwards and Thomas, of Illinois, 
and Taylor, of Indiana. After the passage of the bill, Mr. 
Thomas of Illinois proposed a new amendment, prohibiting 
the introduction of slaves into any of the remainder of the 
Louisiana cession north of the Arkansas boundary — in 
substance the compromise was subsequently adopted. 
Mr. Trimble, of Ohio, moved to include within this pro- 
hibition the Territory of Arkansas, which was rejected : 
yeas 20, nays 24 (southern, with Noble,. Edwards, and 
Taylor from the North.) The amendment of Mr. Thomas 
was passed, receiving thirty-four votes for, to ten against it. 

This measure was moved by a determined opponent 
of the early restriction, which prohibited slavery in Mis- 
souri, and received the support of fourteen of the southern 
Senators. It was in substance a proposal from the milder 
opponents of slavery restriction to the more moderate 
advocates of that restriction. " Yield to us," they said, 
** in the instance of Missouri, and we will unite with you 
in excluding slavery from all the territories lying west 
and north of that State." 

The bill thus amended passed the Senate by a vote of 
twenty-four to twenty ; in the affirmative all the southern 
Senators, except Macon, of North Carolina, and Smith, of 
South Carolina, with Edwards and Thomas, of Illinois, 
Hunter, of Rhode Island, and Parrott, of New Hampshire. 
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The House, in the mean time, had under consideration 
the bill for the admission of Missouri. When the Maine 
bill came back from the Senate with the unrestricted Mis- 
souri rider, and Thomas's compromise attached to it, an 
effort to refer the bill to the Committee of the Whole was 
voted down, and the amendments of the Senate disagreed 
to ; Thomas's clause, 159 to 18, both sides voting against 
it. The Senate refused to recede from its amendments ; 
that providing for the admission of Missouri being ad- 
hered to by a vote of 23 to 21 ; and that inhibiting sla- 
very, by 33 to 11. The House, informed of the action of 
the Senate, insisted on their disagreement to the amend- 
ments, with the former 97 to 76 ; with the latter, 160 to 
14. A message announced this decision to the Senate ; 
thereupon that body, on motion of Mr. Thomas, appointed 
a committee of conference, consisting of Messrs. Thomas, 
Pinckney, and Barbour. The House agreeing to a con- 
ference, on the next day appointed a committee of five — 
Messrs. Holmes, Taylor, Lowndes, Parker, and Kinsey. 

Pending this conference, the Missouri bill was reported 
to the House with a prohibition of slavery. An earnest 
attempt to render this prohibition a recommendation 
merely, was voted down, 82 to 98, and the bill was or- 
dered to a third reading, 93 to 84, and on the next day 
passed, 91 to 82, and transmitted to the Senate, where the 
restrictive clause was struck out, Thomas's compromise 
inserted, and the bill returned to the House. Before tak- 
ing action on the bill thus amended, the House listened to 
the report of the conference, which recommended, (1.) 
That the Senate recede from its amendment, attaching 
Missouri to the Maine bill ; (2.) That the House should 
abandon the attempt to restrict slavery in Missouri ; (3.) 
A restriction on all other territory north of 36° 30'. With 
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the exception of Mr. Taylor, the committee were unani- 
mous in recommending the report. 

The question was first taken on striking out the re- 
striction upon the State, and decided in the affirmative, 90 
to 87 ; the speaker not voting, and eight absent. In the 
latter divisions on this question in the House, Holmes, 
Mason, Storrs, Bloomfield, Baldwin, and McLean, of 
Delaware, stood with the South, as in the former Con- 
gress ; to these were now added. Hill and Shaw, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Foot, of Connecticut ; Meigs, of New York ; and 
Fullerton, of Pennsylvania. This strength was augment- 
ed on the motion striking out the restrictive clause, by 
Eddy, of Khode Island; Stevens, of Connecticut; and 
Kinsey and Smith, of New Jersey. 

This defeat broke the strength of northern opposition 
to the admission of Missouri. Thomas's proviso was then 
agreed to, 134 to 42, of whom thirty-five were southern 
members, who voted against it as not within the power of 
Congress. 

This compromise was violently denounced by John 
Randolph, as a " dirty bargain," and the northern mem- 
bers who co-operated in its passage, he stigmatized as 
" doughfaces," an epithet at once adopted into our politi- 
cal vocabulary, and since in constant use. 

POWER OF CONGRESS OVER SLAVERY IN THE TERRITO- 
RIES. 

On the interpretation of this bill we quote from 
a standard authority touching the deliberations of the 
President and Cabinet thereon : " A distinction had in- 
I deed been taken in the course of the debate, by the 
southern support^ers of the compromise, between the case 
of States and territories, the power of imposing conditions 
on territories having been maintained as necessarily im- 
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plied in the power to erect them, and, in fact, as expresslj 
conferred in tlie power to make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting tiic territory and other property of the 
United States." But the ultra party replied that this 
clause related to the territories only as property; and 
that, as political organizations, they stood on precisely the 
same ground as States, Congress having no power to im- 
pose restrictions on the local legislation of cither. To 
fortify himself in this emergency, President Monroe sub- 
mitted two questions to his Cabinet : Had Congress the 
constitutional power to prohibit slavery in a territory? 
Was the term " forever " in the prohibitive clause of 
the Missouri bill, to bo understood as referring only to 
the territorial condition of the district to which it re- 
lated, or was it an attempt to extend the prohibition of 
slavery to such States as might be erected therefrom 1 

On the first question, all the Cabinet declared them 
selves in the affirmative, though neither Calhoun, Craw- 
ford, nor Wirt could see any express authority, and though 
Wirt was strong against implied powers. As to the sec- 
ond question, Adams thought that the term " forever ** 
must be understood to mean forever, and that the prohi- 
bition, instead of ceasing with the territorial condition of 
the district, would extend to any States that might at any 
time be erected out of it. The others, including Thomp- 
son, of New York, placed in the Navy Department about 
a year before, as successor to Crowningshield, and who 
was elevated at the first opportunity to the bench of the 
Supreme Federal Court, were all of opinion that this 
" forever " was only a territorial forever, not interfering 
with the right of any State that might at any time be or 
ganized within the district referred to, to establish or pro- 
hibit slavery. To prevent this delicate point being 
mooted, and to give to the opinion an appearance of unar 
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nimity, the second question was modified, at Calhoun's 
suggestion, into the mere inquiry, Was the proviso, as it 
stood in the bill, constitutional or not 1 To this, notwith- 
standing the fundamental difference above pointed out, 
they could all say Yes ; they all did say so, in writing, 
and no more ; and on the strength of these deceptively 
unanimous opinions, ordered the records of their ap- 
proval to be deposited in the archives of State, whence 
they have since disappeared. President Monroe put his 
name to the two bills. It would seem from this account, 
noted down at the moment by John Quincy Adams in 
his famous diary, that the Missouri proviso had been 
signed by the President in a. very different sense from 
that in which it had been accepted in Congress. If 
the interpretation of the word " forever," as sanctioned 
by the majority of the Cabinet, was generally understood 
among the southern supporters of the compromise, so far 
from rising to the dignity of a. bargain, it was little better 
than a mere trick to smooth, for the moment, the admis- 
sion of Missouri as a slave State, by holding out, as to the 
district embraced in the proviso, a promise not designed 
to be fulfilled. 

On the presentation of her constitution by Missouri, 
a new excitement arose, caused by a provision in the con- 
stitution excluding " free negroes and mulattoes from 
coming to, and settling in this State, under any pretext 
whatever." Free colored persons, otherwise qualified, 
enjoyed in several of the free States the political charac- 
ter of citizens. Smarting under the sense of recent defeat, 
the North considered this restriction as insulting and 
defiant, and in direct conflict with that provision of the 
Federal Constitution which guarantees to the citizens of 
each State the right of citizens in every State. Maine 
had been fully admitted, and there was manifest a strong 

5 
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disposition to prohibit the further introduction of slavery 
into Missouri. The first attempt to carry her admission 
in the House was defeated, yeas 79, nays 93. A second 
effort to admit, with this obnoxious clause struck out, met 
a still more signal defeat, yeas 6, nays 146. 

The Senate passed a joint resolution admitting Mis- 
souri, with limitations unsatisfactory to northern members. 
The Senate's vote stood 26 to 18 ; six Senators from free 
States in the affirmative. After ineffectual efforts to pass 
a resolution of admission, Mr. Clay, who had resigned the 
Speaker's chair, proposed a joint committee on this sub- 
ject, to be elected by ballot, which was agreed to by a 
vote of 101 to 55, and Mr. Clay was made its chairman. 
The committee proposed that a solemn pledge should be 
required of the Legislature of Missouri, that the constitu- 
tion of the State should not be construed to authorize the 
passage of any act, and that no act should be passed, " by 
which any of the citizens of either of the States should be 
excluded from the enjoyment of the privileges and im- 
munities to which they are entitled under the Constitution 
of the United States." Amended by the addition of this 
provision, the joint resolution passed the House, 86 to 
82, and the Senate concurred, 26 to 15 ; nays all north- 
ern but Macon, of North Carolina. Missouri complying 
with the condition, became a member of the confederacy. 
Thus ended the Missouri controversy — ever memorable 
in our political history. 

Pending the consideration of the admission of Mis- 
souri, the Florida treaty arrived, and was accepted by 
the Senate as ratified by Spain. 

These events closed the first term of Mr. Monroe's 
administration ; and from this point dates a new political 
era. Party distinctions, formerly existing, were obliter- 
ated and swept away by the new and absorbing interests 
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now pressing upon the public mind. Slavery from in- 
significance, through the issue of the Missouri contest, as- 
sumed a position of arrogance and command ; and dis- 
avowing the fundamental principles of democracy and as- 
serting its peculiar doctrines, has come to exert a control- 
ling influence in modern politics. 

No opposition was made to the nomination of Mr. 
Monroe for re-election. Mr. Tompkins was selected as 
candidate for Vice-President. 

Candidates were not presented by the Federalists ; 
indeed, they could not be said to exist as a party organi- 
zation ; the large majority of them uniting with the 
Democrats, soon became so commingled that their origi- 
nal individuality was entirely lost. 

Little opposition was offered to the election of Messrs. 
Monroe and Tompkins. The former received the entire 
electoral vote (232) save one. Mr. Tompkins received 
two hundred and eighteen votes. Richard Stockton, of 
New Jersey, and R. G. Harper, of Maryland, together re- 
ceived nine votes. The remaining five votes were divided 
between Messrs. Rodney and Rush. 

Mr. Monroe was inaugurated on the 5th of March, 
the 4th being Sunday, and delivered his address, wherein 
he reiterated the sentiments avowed in his first inaugural. 

The seventeenth Congress convened December 3d, 
1821. The leading Senators of the former Congress re- 
appeared, and, in addition, Martin Van Buren, of New 
York ; S. L. Southard, of New Jersey ; and T. H. Ben- 
ton, of Missouri. Mr. Clay did not return to this Con- 
gress, but Messrs. J. W. Taylor, Sergeant, Mallary, Ed- 
wards, McLane, P. P. Barbour, S. Smith, Floyd, Ran- 
dolph, Lowndes, and Hardin, were re-elected. Among 
the new members were C. C. Cambreling, C. C. Colden, 
Alfred Conkling, R. H. Walworth, of New York, C. H. 
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Rodney, of Delaware, and George McDuffie, of South 
Carolina. 

On the organization of the House, John W. Taylor 
was candidate for re-election as Speaker. He had been 
elected Speaker at the second session of the previous Con- 
gress — Henry Clay having resigned the chair — ^as an op- 
ponent to slave extension into Missouri, the friend of in- 
ternal improvements, and of a protective tariff. Mr. 
Lowndes, of South Carolina, was opposed to Mr. Tay- 
lor, and beaten after three days' balloting. The strength 
of the factions opposed to Mr. Taylor, or rather to the 
principles which he represented, was now centred on P. 
P. Barbour, who was elected Speaker by a very small 
majority. 

This was a practical defeat of the tariff and internal 
improvements. A bill was passed, however, at this ses- 
sion, directing Illinois to open a canal through the public 
lands, to connect the Illinois River with Lake Michigan ; 
with a reservation from sale of ninety feet of land on 
either side of the canal ; also every section through which 
the canal ran was subject to future sale only as directed 
by specific law. Three per cent, of the net proceeds of 
sales of the public lands in Missouri, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, was directed to be paid to the said States, to be 
applied to the construction of roads and canals within the 
same. The subject of a bankrupt law was again discussed 
at length, and defeated by a vote of 99 to 72. 

The first session of the eighteenth Congress com- 
menced December 1st, 1823, and continued until the 26th 
of May, 1824. Mr. Clay, who was again returned to the 
House, was elected Speaker by a large majority over P. 
P. Barbour, Speaker of the last Congress. 

The President's message, in connection with a presen- 
tation of the condition of public finances, renewed the 
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recommendation to the last Congress, of a review of the 
tariff for the purpose of affording additional protection to 
manufactures ; also suggested objects of internal improve- 
ments which would require the support of Congress. 

TARIFF BILLS POLITICAL CnANGES. 

The tariff question was paramount during this ses- 
sion. For a number of years this subject had remained 
quiescent, and the manufacturing interests under the enact- 
ment of 1816 were everywhere languishing ; many of 
the largest establishments having closed, others were 
rapidly curtailing their business. The restoration of 
peace had destroyed the foreign demand for American 
grains, and reduced the price of breadstuffs to a minimum. 
Associations, public meetings, and State Legislatures 
united in petitions and memorials to Congress for relief. 

To meet this demand, a bill was reported (1819-20) 
to the House of Representatives, and passed that body, 88 
to 69 ; but was defeated by the Senate on a motion to 
postpone to the next session, by 22 to 21. Subjoined is 
the vote of the popular branch of Congress, which, com- 
pared with the one thrown a short time subsequently, will 
indicate the change in localities on the tariff quesion. 

Northern States — Massachusetts, including Maine, 
ayes 10, noes 6, absent 4 ; Rhode Island, ayes 2 ; Con- 
necticut, ayes 6, noes 1 ; New Hampshire, noes 5, absent 
1 ; Vermont, ayes 1, noes 2, absent 3 ; New York, ayes 
25, absent 2 ; Pennsylvania, ayes 22, noes 1 ; New Jer- 
sey, ayes 6 ; Ohio, ayes 6 ; Indiana, ayes 1 ; Illinois, ayes 
1. Total, ayes 80, noes 15, absent 10. 

Southern States — Delaware, noes 2 ; Maryland, ayes 
1, noes 5, absent 3 ; Virginia, ayes 1, noes 15, absent 7 ; 
South Carolina, ayes 1, noes 6, absent 2 ; North Carolina, 
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ayes 1, noes 11, absent 1; Georgia, noes 5, absent 1; 
Kentucky, ayes 4, noes 3, absent 2 ; Tennessee, noes 6 ; 
Louisiana, noes 1 ; Alabama noes 1 ; Mississippi, noes 1. 
Total, ayes 8, noes 54, absent 16. 

From this time no successful effort was made till the 
year 1824, when, at the recommendation of the President, 
a measure was introduced, and after a protracted discus- 
sion passed the House by a majority of five — yeas 107, 
noes 102. The Senate attached amendments with which 
the House would not concur. These differences were 
finally settled by a Committee of Conference, and the bill 
passed the Senate by a vote of 25 to 22. 

The vote in the popular branch stood, by States, as 
follows : Northern States — ^^faine, yeas 1, nays 6 ; New 
Hampshire, yeas 1, nays 5 ; Massachusetts, yeas 1, nays 
1 1 ; Rhode Island, yeas 2 ; Connecticut, yeas 5, nays 1 ; 
Vermont, yeas 5 ; New York, yeas 26, nays 8 ; Pennsylvar 
nia, yeas 24, nays 1 ; New Jersey, yeas 6 ; Ohio, yeas 14 ; 
Indiana, yeas 2 ; Illinois, yeas 1. Total, yeas 88, nays 32. 

Southern States — Delaware, yeas 1 ; Maryland, yeas 
3, nays 6 ; Virginia, yeas 1, nays 21 ; North Carolina, 
nays 13 5 South Carolina, nays 9 ; Georgia, nays 7 ; 
Kentucky, yeas 1 1 ; Tennessee, yeas 2, nays 7 ; Lou- 
isiana, nays 3 ; Mississippi, nays 1 ; Alabama, nays 3 ; 
Missouri, yeas 1. Total, yeas 19, nays 70. The votes of 
the two absentees, Mr. Ingham, of Pa., and Mr. Jenkins, 
of Ind., with that of the Speaker, Mr. Clay, would have 
swelled the affirmative to 110; while the one vacancy 
in the Massachusetts delegation diminished by so much 
the vote of the negative. The unprecedented fulness of 
the vote evidences the great importance to which this sub- 
ject had grown. 

The vote is otherwise classified in Niles' Kegister as 
follows : 
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Navigation and fishing States : Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts, 23 against, and 3 for a pro- 
tective tariff. 

Manufacturing States : Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
7 for, and 1 against. 

Grain growing States : Vermont, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri, 94 for, and 9 against. 

Tobacco growing State : Maryland, 3 for, and 6 
against. 

Tobacco and cotton growing States : Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama, 1 for, and 54 against. 

Cotton and grain growing State : Tennessee, 2 for, and 
7 against. 

Sugar and cotton planting State : Louisiana, 3 against. 

The editor remarks : " The navigating and fishing States 
opposed the bill from an apprehension that it would in- 
jure commerce; the grain growing States supported it 
from a belief that its passage would benefit agriculture ; 
and the planting States united with the navigating, against 
the bill, for the reason that it would be injurious to agri- 
culture ; on this ground the two last classes are at issue ; 
but if we deduct the members from the grain growing 
States, who, we may suppose, were influenced by other 
considerations than those especially favorable to agricul- 
ture, it will appear, that what may be called the agricul- 
tural vote on the tariff, was almost two for, to one 
against it : that is, 95 grain growing against 57 planting." 

In the protracted and able debate on the tariff ques- 
tion, Mr. Clay, seconded by a strong array of talent, 
based his argument in favor of revision, not so much on 
the emptiness of the treasury and the necessity of raising 
money to fill it, as upon the distress of the country, and 
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the necessity of creating a homo demand for labor, pro- 
visions, and materials, by turning a larger proportion of 
our national industry into the channel of domestic manu- 
factures. 

The considerations for and against a protective tariff 
are set forth with marked ability in the speeches of 
Messrs. Clay and Webster ; the latter of whom was the 
then champion of the opponents of a protective system. 

In speaking of the depressed condition of the country, 
]\Ir. Clay said : 

" In casting our eyes around us, the most prominent 
circumstance which fixes our attention and challenges our 
deepest regret, is the general distress which pervades the 
whole country. It is forced upon us by numerous facts 
of the most incontestable character. It is indicated by 
the diminished exports of native produce; by the de- 
pressed and reduced state of our foreign navigation ; by 
our diminished commerce ; by successive unthreshed 
crops of grain perishing in our barns for want of a mar- 
ket ; by the alarming diminution of the circulating me- 
dium ; by the numerous bankruptcies ; by the universal 
complaint of the want of employment, and the consequent 
reduction of the wages of labor ; by the ravenous pursuit 
after public situations, not for the sake of their honors and 
the performance of their public duties, but as a means of 
private subsistence ; by the reluctant resort to the per- 
ilous use of paper money ; by the intervention of legis- 
lation in the delicate relation between debtor and creditor ; 
and above all, by the low and depressed state of the value 
of almost every description of the whole mass of the 
property of the nation, which has, on an average, sunk 
not less than about fifty per centum within a few years. 
This distress pervades every part of the Union, every class 
of society ; all feel it, though it may be felt at different 
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places, in different degrees. It is like the atmosphere 
which surrounds us ; all must inhale it, and none can 
escape from it. A few years ago, the planting interest 
consoled itself with its happy exemptions from the gen- 
eral calamity ; but it has now reached this interest also, 
which experiences, though with less severity, the general 
suffering. It is most painful to me to attempt to sketch, 
or to dwell on the gloom of this picture. But I have ex- 
aggerated nothing. Perfect fidelity to the original would 
have authorized me to have thrown on deeper and darker 
hues." 

Mr. Clay substantiated his position by an elaborate 
array of statistics. To whom Mr. Webster replied, say 
ing that there was no cause for such general gloom and 
terrifying representations. In New England it was quite 
the contrary : That the distress which did prevail origi 
nated in other causes and demanded other remedies. " On 
the general question, allow me to ask," he said, " if the 
doctrine of prohibition, as a general doctrine, be not pre- 
posterous ? Suppose all nations to act upon it : they 
would be prosperous, then, according to the argument, 
precisely in the proportion in which they abolished inter- 
course with one another. The best apology for laws of 
prohibition and laws of monopoly, will be found in that 
state of society, not only unenlightened, but sluggish, in 
which they are most generally established. Private in- 
dustry in these days, required a strong provocative, which 
government was seeking to administer by these means. 
Something was wanted to actuate and stimulate men, and 
the prospects of such profits as would, in our time, excite 
unbounded competition, would hardly move the sloth of 
former ages. In some instances, no doubt, these laws 
produced an effect which, in that period, would not have 
taken place without them. (Instancing the protection to 

5* 
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tho English woollen manufactures in the time of the Hen- 
rys and the Edwards.) But our age is wholly of a differ- 
ent character, and its legislation take^ another turn. 
Society is full of excitement ; competition comes in place 
of monopoly ; and intelligence and industry ask only for 
fair play and an open field." 

Mr. Webster stated his objections to the bill at 
length, and closed by saying there were some provisions 
which he approved ; others in which he acquiesced ; but 
tho objections which he had instanced utterly precluded 
him from giving the measure his approval. 

Little more than a year of Mr. Monroe's second term 
had expired before the contest over his successor com- 
menced. Old party divisions having been broken down, 
the issue was now mainly a personal one. A great num- 
ber of names were presented, but of these the contest 
ultimately narrowed down to William H. Crawford, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ; John Quincy Adams, Secretary 
of State ; Henry Clay, Speaker of the House of Repre 
sentatives ; John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War ; and 
Andrew Jackson, at that time a private citizen. Each of 
these candidates had given an ardent support to the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Madison during the war, and were 
staunch adherents of the Democratic party. 

Mr. Crawford had been a formidable candidate against 
Mr. Monroe, and a prominent member of his Cabinet ; 
whether he was consequently entitled to it or not, it soon 
became evident that he was to receive the support of the 
old democratic politicians. He was considered as pos- 
sessing great strength at the South, while there was not 
wanting encouragement at the North. Mr. Van Buren, 
Senator from New York, gave in his adhesion, and it was 
thought, with the aid of other men of prominence in the 
party, he might be able to carry the electoral vote of that 
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State for Mr. Crawford. The annual election in New 
York transpiring in Nov. 1823, prior to the opening of 
Congress, disappointed these expectations in the complex- 
ion given to the Legislature which in turn was to appoint 
the Presidential electors. Both parties, those in favor, 
and those opposed to Mr. Crawford, claimed the majority. 
The latter, however, rested their hopes on passing a law 
referring the choice of the electors directly to the people. 
This question created what was known as the people's 
party — strongly opposed to Mr. Crawford for the Presi- 
dency. The law providing for the appointment of elect- 
ors by the direct vote of the people was defeated ; but 
by the strenuous efforts of Mr. J. Tallmadge, Mr. H. 
Wheaton, and other prominent members of the Legisla- 
ture, the friends of Mr. Crawford were badly beaten. 
The electoral vote of the State was given as follows : for 
Adams 26, for Crawford 5, for Clay 4, for Jackson 1. 

CAUCUSES — THEIR mSTOBT. 

Congress was greatly interested and divided on the 
propriety of keeping up the old system of congressional 
nomination of candidates for President and Vice-President. 
The friends of Mr. Crawford, led by Mr. Van Buren, were 
in favor of a caucus, and were disposed to denounce all 
who were opposed to this method, which they termed 
"regular nomination," as enemies of the Democratic 
party. And notwithstanding an announcement in the 
National Intelligencer that out of two hundred and sixty- 
one members, it was ascertained that one hundred and 
eighty-one were opposed to a caucus ; and, it was added 
that many others would not attend, should a meeting be 
called, the friends of Mr. Crawford insisted on adhering 
to the established precedent, and the caucus was held on 
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tho 14th of February, 1824. Only sixty-six members 
were in attendance, of whom forty-eight were from the 
four States of New York, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia. A ballot being had for President, Mr, Craw- 
ford received 64 votes, Mr. Adams 2, Gen. Jackson 1, and 
Mr. Macon, of North Carolina, 1. Mr. Gallatin received 
the nomination for Vice-President, but afterward declined. 

Niles' Register furnishes us some facts touching the 
history of the caucus system. It had its origin in the 
contentions of the two great political parties which divided 
the American people into two almost equally powerful 
sects ; thus rendering it seemingly necessary, if either 
would carry their measures, that there should be a perfect 
unanimity respecting candidates for offices of trust and 
responsibility ; hence individuals belonging to the same 
party would meet, express their preferences and concen- 
trate their support on such candidates as, in their opinion, 
were most acceptable to the people. Mr. Adams, at the 
second election, received the cordial support — though he 
had not the private good-will — of the leaders of the Fed- 
eral party. So Mr. Madison was sustained in a second 
election, not more because he was the best man who could 
be found to carry on the war, than that not a shadow of 
a disposition should be manifest to conclude the war save 
on honorable terms. These candidates both received the 
support of their respective parties on the ground of party 
measures. 

Prior to the Presidential election of 1800, a few Feder^ 
alists held a meeting in the Senate chamber to confer 
respecting the coming election. The Philadelphia Auro- 
ra^ a Republican paper, denounced this caucus as a " Jac- 
obinical conclave." For this, and other statements, its 
editor, William Duane, was arrested, and brought to the 
bar of the Senate to answer for his " false, defematory, 
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scandalous, and malicious assertions." Not long after, a 
meeting was held of a few members, who pledged them- 
selves to the support of Messrs. Jefferson and Burr. This 
arosQ»from the charge made upon the South that the latter 
had not received a sufficiently united support from that 
direction. 

It would seem that the first regular Republican caucus 
was held in February, 1804. Its prime object was to 
select a candidate for Vice-President, for which post 
George Clinton was named, and Thomas Jefferson for 
President. 

A meeting of the same party was called on the 10th 
of January, 1808. S. R. Bradley, senator from Vermont, 
issued the call, which commenced thus : " In pursuance 
of the powers vested in me, as President of the late 
convention of the Republican members of both Houses of 
Congress, I deem it expedient, &c." This call, thus is- 
sued, was vehemently denounced by several members, and 
a large proportion of them refused to attend ; " unwilling," 
they said, " to countenance by their presence the midnight 
intrigues of any set of men who may arrogate to them- 
selves the right (which belongs only to the people) of 
selecting proper persons for the important offices of 
President and Vice-President." 

The meeting was, however, attended by ninety-four 
members of both Houses. Notwithstanding Mr. Monroe 
had been strongly urged by outside influence, Mr. Madi- 
son received an almost unanimous nomination. 

The congressional caucus of 1816 was held on the 
16th of March, and was attended by one hundred and nine- 
teen out of one hundred and forty-one Republican mem- 
bers. Resolutions were offered by Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 
and Mr. Taylor, of New York, declaring it inexpedient to 
proceed to a nomination ; these propositions were negar 
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tived. Mr. Monroe received 65 votes to 54 for Mr. Craw- 
ford. There being no opposition to the Republican party 
in 1820, no caucus was held. 

So odious had the caucus system become, that the 
nomination received by Mr. Crawford (1824) damaged 
his prospects ; failing as it did to unite the party strength 
as similar nommations hitherto had done. 

The contest of 1824 was an earnest one, and resulted 
in no choice by the people. The candidates voted for 
were Messrs. Jackson, J. Q. Adams, Crawford, and Clay. 
Of the electoral votes Mr. Jackson received 99; Mr. 
Adams 84 ; Mr. Crawford 41 ; and Mr. Clay 37. 

After declaring the electoral vote as above, the Senate 
retired, and the House proceeded in accordance with the 
provision of the Constitution, to the election of a President 
from the three having the largest number of votes. 

The House was called, and the votes cast by States, as 
its majority directed. John Q. Adams received the votes 
of thirteen States ; Andrew Jackson received the votes of 
seven States, and W. H. Crawford received the votes of 
four States. 

The Speaker declared the result, and announced that 
John Q. Adams was duly elected President of the United 
States for the four years next ensuing. 

John C. Calhoun was chosen Vice-President by the 
electoral colleges, receiving one hundred and eighty-two 
votes — the remainder scattering on various persons. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

ADMINI8TEATI0N OF JOHN QUINCT ADAMS, 1826-1829. 

John Quincy Adams was inaugurated as President of 
the United States, on the 4th of March, 1825. After pro- 
nouncing his inaugural address, Mr. Adams descended 
from the chair and took the oath of office, at the close of 
"which the House rang with the plaudits of the immense 
audience. 

The President elect appointed as his constitutional 
advisers, Henry Clay, of Kentucky, as Secretary of State ; 
Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ; James Barbour, of Virginia, Secretary of War. 
The nominations of Messrs. Rush and Barbour were unani- 
mously confirmed by the Senate, while that of Mr. Clay 
met a strong opposition. He was, however, confirmed by 
a vote of twenty-seven for, to fourteen against it. Wil- 
liam Wirt, of Virginia, Attorney-General, and John Mo- 
Lean, Postmaster-General, officers under Mr. Monroe, 
were continued as such by Mr. Adams. It is worthy of 
being recorded, that Mr. Crawford was offered a seat in 
the Cabinet by the President elect, which was, however, 
declined. 

The Cabinet as constituted was an able one, but. this 
did not secure the Administration against a determined 
and persistent opposition. At so earlv a day was this 
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opposition manifested, that it was evidently directed at 
the Administration, not its principles of governmental pol- 
icy. Hostility to the Government was undoubtedly aug- 
mented by the charge against the President, that he had 
obtained his election through a bargain with Mr. Clay. 
This charge was distinctly and emphatically denied by 
those against whom it was made, and proof thereon chal- 
lenged. This was wanting. The cooler judgment of 
years quite generally regards the reports as put in circu- 
lationt to subserve political ends, and promote the pros- 
perity of political favorites. 

The 19th Congress, the first under Mr. Adams' admiur 
istration, convened on the fifth of December, 1825. In 
the Senate, the Administration had a majority, while the 
House was doubtful. The Administration candidate, how- 
ever, J. W. Taylor, was elected Speaker on the second 
ballot, by 99 votes, against 94 for all others. But it soon 
became apparent that the friends of Messrs. Jackson and 
Crawford, in both Houses, would unite to embarrass the 
action and defeat the measures of the President and his 
friends. 

Many of the most important questions contained in 
the President's Message received no action during the 
session, time being given to extraordinary topics having 
reference for the most part to the recent election. Two 
propositions were introduced ; one into the Senate by Mr. 
Benton, the other into the House, by Mr. McDuffie, to 
amend the Constitution respecting the election of Presi- 
dent. Mr. McDuffie's proposition provided for the choice 
of electors by districts, and preventing the election from 
falling upon the House of Representatives. Its consid- 
eration elicited warm debate. On the resolution taking 
the election from Congress, the House divided, 123 in the 
affirmative, and 64 in the negative. The second, favoring 
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the district system, was rejected, 101 to 91. Neither re- 
ceived the requisite two-thirds vote. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Benton provided. 1. The 
abolition of electors, and the direct vote of the people. 2. 
A second election between the two highest on each list 
when no one has a majority of the whole. 3. Uniformity 
in the mode of election. This plan was argued at length, 
and with ability. The following axioms were submitted. 
To prevent corruption, 1. Multiply the votes. 2. Keep 
the candidates from among the voters. 3. Avoid pre- 
existing bodies of electors. To prevent violence and avoid 
coalitions y separate the electors. 

Pending this subject, Mr. Benton, as Chairman of a 
select committee appointed "to inquire into the expe 
diency of reducing the patronage of the executive govern- 
ment," reported, (May 4,) stating it as the conclusion of 
the committee, that the amount of patronage now exer- 
cised by the President, might and ought to be reduced 
by law, and presented six bills for that purpose. 1. A 
bill to regulate the laws of the United States, and of pub- 
lic advertisement. 2. A bill to secure in office the faith- 
ful collectors and disbursers of the revenue, and to dis- 
place defaulters. 3, 4, and 5. Bills to regulate the ap- 
pointment of postmasters, cadets, and midshipmen. 6. A 
bill to prevent military and naval officers from being dis- 
missed the service at the pleasure of the President. 

The report says, " They (the committee) have only 
touched in four places, the vast and pervading system of 
federal executive patronage ; the press, the post-office, the 
armed force, and the appointing power. They are few 
compared to the whole number of points which the sys- 
tem presents ; but they are points vital to the liberties of 
the country. The press is put foremost because it is the 
moving power of human action; the post-office is the 
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handmaid of the press ; the armed force its executor ; and 
the appointing power the directress of the whole. If the 
appointing power was itself an emanation of the popular 
will, if the President was himself the officer and organ of 
the people, there would be less danger in leaving to his 
will the sole direction of all these arbiters of human fete. 
But things must be taken as they are ; statesmen must 
act for the country they live in, and not for the island of 
Utopia ; they must act upon the state of facts in that 
country, and not upon the visions of fancy. In the coun- 
try for which the committee act, the press, with some 
exceptions, the post-office, the armed force, and the ap- 
pointing power are in the hands of the President, and the 
President himself is not in the hands of the people. The 
President may, and in the current of human affairs, will 
be against the people ; and, in his hands the arbiters of 
human fate must be against them also. This will not do. 
The possibility of it must be avoided. The safety of the 
people is the supreme law, and to ensure that safety, these 
arbiters of human fate must change position, and take 
post on the side of the people." 

These and other reformatory projects were discussed, 
but no practical results were reached in Congress. Sev- 
eral States, however, where electors were chosen by their 
Legislatures, taking action on this subject, referred their 
election to the people direct. 

PAl^AMA MISSION. 

During this session was agitated the " Panama Mis- 
sion." A project supposed to have originated with 
General Bolivar, who was for a time at the head of the 
republic of Colombia. Commissioners were invited to 
meet at Panama, with a view to unite in mutual defence 
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against European aggressions. The President, in his 
Message, had recommended the appointment of ambassa- 
dors. In accordance with this idea, he transmitted on the 
26th of December, a confidential Message to the Senate, 
setting forth the object of the proposed Congress, and 
nominating K. C. Anderson, and John Sergeant, as Minis- 
ters on the part of the United States, and William B. 
Rochester, as Secretary to the mission. 

The committee on foreign relations, to which this Mes- 
sage was referred, reported on January 26th, 1826, con- 
demning the mission, and declaring it inexpedient to send 
the proposed ministers. This report was voted down by 
24 to 19, and the nominations made by the President 
were confirmed by the Senate. The Administration was 
also sustained in the House by the passage, afler a lengthy 
discussion, of the bill making appropriation for the mis- 
sion, by a vote of 133 to 61. 

Mr. Anderson died on his passage from Colombia — 
where he was a resident minister — to Panama ; and the 
protracted discussion in Congress prevented the departure 
of Mr. Sergeant in time to attend the mission at Panama. 
The United States were unrepresented. 

Delegates from Colombia, Peru, Central America, and 
Mexico constituted the Congress, which opened on the 22d 
of June, 1826, and closed July 15th, having formed a 
league of perpetual friendship, in which the States not rep- 
resented might join within the year. No subsequent ses- 
sion was held. As the mission resulted, it was used to 
the disadvantage of Mr. Adams' administration. 

The first session of the twentietli Congress commenced 
on the third of December, 1827, and closed on the 26th 
of May, 1828. 
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TARIFF OF 182a 



The subject of the revision of the tariff came before 
Congress early in the session, and secured for itself addi- 
tional importance as being the event from which the doc- 
trine of Nullification takes its origin. 

The tariff of 1824 was inadequate to accomplish the 
end designed, both from the nature of its duties, and the 
manner in which they were determined. Being ad valo- 
rem duties, or duties laid according to the value of the 
article, goods were invoiced at a price below their actual 
value in England. Thus protection to our manufacturers 
was defeated, and the revenue defrauded. Against these 
fraudulent practices protection was asked, rather than a 
higher rate of tariff percentage. This could be effected 
only by changing the mode of determining the ad valorem 
duty, or by adopting a minimum duty, which it was im- 
possible to evade. 

The discussion on the tariff bill continued from the 12th 
of February to the 15th of April, and with various modifi- 
cations, finally passed the House by a vote of 109 to 91. 

In the Senate, after the incorporation of several 
amendments, which the House subsequently indorsed, the 
bill passed by 26 for, to 21 against it. The bill was ap- 
proved by the President and became a law. 

The discussion of the tariff bill embraced the usual 
variety of topics, and elicited no small amount of geo- 
graphical feeling. Outside of Congress great excitement 
prevailed, especially in South Carolina. Public meetings, 
the legislature, and the press denounced the measure in the 
severest terms. The people of that State petitioned their 
legislature to " save them, if possible, from the conjoined 
grasp of usurpation and poverty ; " and asserted, " We 
exist as a member of the Union merely as an object of 
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taxation. The Northern and Middle States are to be en- 
riched by the plunder of the South. The citizens of 
South Carolina will be condemned to work as the tribu- 
taries of the northern and middle sections of the Union. 
It is so now ; and it is triumphantly determined to extend 
the system indefinitely." This extract typifies the spirit 
that prevailed throughout South Carolina, and to some 
extent in the adjoining States, and which, in after years, 
required the authority of the national Government to 
bring it to subjection. 

At this period may also be dated the change in opin- 
ion of certain sections of country, and of prominent states- 
men, relative to a protective tariff. The most noticeable 
was that of Daniel Webster, who spoke for himself and 
New England as well. 

Hitherto New England had been opposed to the tariff 
policy. Mr. Webster predicates the change on the fact 
that, " this has now become the established policy of the 
nation, and that the Eastern States have adapted them- 
selves thereto, and it harmonized with their best interests 
that it should be maintained." 

Among the leading advocates of the bill in the House 
were Messrs. Anderson, Buchanan, Forward and Ingham, 
of Pennsylvania ; Bates, of Massachusetts ; Barnard, 
Hoflfman, Martindale, Strong and Wright, of New York ; 
Ingersoll, of Connecticut ; Mallary, of Vermont ; and 
Wright and Vinton, of Ohio. Among those opposed to it 
were Messrs. Alexander, Randolph, and Gilmer, of Vir- 
ginia ; Anderson and Sprague, of Maine ; Cambrelihg, of 
New York ; McDufl^e, Hamilton, and Drayton, of South 
Carolina ; Thompson, of New Jersey ; Wilde, of Geor- 
gia ; and Wickliff, of Kentucky. 

Resolutions on retrenchment and reform were intro- 
duced by an opposition member, whereon a lengthy dis- 
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cussion ensued, undertaken and prosecuted with the uiu 
questioned intent to injure the Administration then in 
power. 

The 20th Congress closed its first session on the 26th 
of May, 1828. 

From the first, Mr. Adams' administration was sub- 
ject to a determined and persistent opposition. Its down- 
fall was determined upon prior to its inauguration, and 
the public mind was early directed to a candidate to suc- 
ceed Mr. Adams in the Presidency. It became evident at 
an early day that the next contest would lie between Mr. 
Adams and General Jackson. 

As early as October, 1825, the Legislature of Tennes- 
see nominated Gen. Jackson as a candidate for President 
in 1828. This nomination was soon followed by others 
in different parts of the country. With the friends of 
Gen. Jackson were joined those of Mr. Crawford, who 
gave in their adhesion, as in so doing alone could they 
hope to succeed in the election of an opposition President. 
The opposition to Mr. Adams may be regarded as fully 
organized early in 1827. 

The contest thus commenced, was continued with un- 
tiring energy. It was animated and acrimonious. The 
public acts of both the candidates were scrutinized, that 
they might be rendered in evidence against them. Tlie 
politics of 1808 were revived, touching the disclosure 
purported to have been made by Mr. Adams of intentions 
on the part of prominent New England Federalists to 
disconnect the Eastern States from the Confederacy 
through the aggravations of the Embargo. " Coalition, 
bargain, and corruption," which were charged to have 
existed between Messrs. Adams and Clay, electing the 
former to the Presidency, and securing to the other the 
appointment of Secretary of State, were echoed and re- 
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echoed, and rendered the staple of many an electioneering 
speech. Many were undoubtedly sincere in believing 
these charges then ; such belief at this day evinces a sad 
want of information respecting the history of our national 
politics. 

General Jackson's early life was disclosed, and its de- 
fects exaggerated by comment and undue aspersion. Acts 
which he had long since condemned were held up to pub- 
lic view, with an ungenerous disposition to make exposure 
of that which noble natures would have covered with the 
mantle of charity. 

The friends of Gen. Jackson drew strength from the 
feet, that, at the recent election, the votes for Messrs. Jack- 
son and Crawford exceeded those cast for Messrs. Adams 
and Clay ; those for the former being 140, to 121 for the 
last-named gentlemen. The friends of Messrs. Jackson 
and Crawford now being united, they counted on a sure 
triumph. The result showed the truthfulness of these 
calculations. Of the electoral votes Gen. Jackson re- 
cieved 178 ; and Mr. Adams, 83. Mr. Calhoun was re- 
elected Vice-President by 171 votes (William Smith of 
South Carolina receiving the 7 Georgia electoral votes). 
For the same office Eichard Rush received 83 votes. It 
is a circumstance worthy of notice, that the candidates of 
the adverse parties were locally such as in our times are 
denominated sectional. Messrs. Adams and Eush were 
both from non-slaveholding States — Messrs. Jackson and 
Calhoun both from slave States, and large slave owners 
themselves. Their election was secured by a large vote 
from the free States. 

The 20th Congress commenced its second session on 
the 1st of December, 1828, and terminated with the con- 
stitutional term of Mr. Adams' administration, on the 3d 
of March, 1829. 
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Strong protests against the tariff of the last session 
were presented to the Senate from the Legislatures of 
South Carolina and Georgia. These set forth the injurious 
bearing of the tariff upon those States, and demanded its 
repeal. The senators from those States indorsed these 
protests. They werfe ordered to be printed. 

In the month of December, 1826, Mr. Dickerson, of 
New Jersey, introduced a bill, " to provide for the distribu- 
tion of a part of the revenues of the United States among 
the several States." This bill was brought before the 
Senate again during the present session, and thereon was 
had a general discussion touching our financial policy. 

An especial committee appointed by the House to 
inquire into the propriety of distributing annually, 
amongst the States, all moneys arising from the sale of 
public lands, reported a history of the public lands, stat- 
ing the condition of title, and amount owned by the Gen- 
eral Government. These lands are thus classified : 

" 1. Those which were ceded by several of the old 
States to the Confederate Government, and the present 
Government of the United States. 

" 2. Those which were acquired by purchase from 
France by the treaty of Paris of the 30th of April, 1803 
(Louisiana). 

" 3. Those purchased of Spain by the treaty of Wash 
ington, of the 22d of February, 1819 (Florida, and the 
territory west of the Mississipi)." 

The suggestion to divide the lands amongst the several 
States met with little favor. To avoid the evils which 
would arise from this plan, the committee recommended 
the policy of distributing the net proceeds of all sales of 
public lands among the several States in the ratio of their 
population. This it was thought would secure a correc- 
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tion of such errors as had crept into the land-offices, and 
promote justice in the administration of claims. 

The subject of retrenchment and reform, introduced 
during the previous session, was again brought up in a 
report from the select committee, which asked the House, 
prior to its final adjournment, to e?^ress an opinion on 
the following cardinal subjects of public economy : 

"1. Be it therefore resolved. That as no free people 
should be burdened with unnecessary taxation, it is expe- 
dient to pay the public debt with all convenient dispatch. 

" 2. That this House has a right to expect that the 
Executive will submit to Congress at its next session, a 
comprehensive scheme of retrenchment, which shall ex- 
tend to the lopping off of all useless officers, and to secure 
a more effective accountability in those which are re- 
tained. 

" 3. That a retrenchment of the fixed, as well as con- 
tingent expenditures of Congress, is indispensably neces- 
sary, more especially the last, which are essentially liable 
to abuse." 

The existence of this Congress terminated by limita- 
tion, prior to reaching the above report. 

Mr. Adams bore himself with dignity and propriety 
during his four years' administration of the highest office 
in the gifl of the people. During his Presidency new 
and increased power was imparted to those interests which 
promote the growth and prosperity of the country. The 
duties devolving upon the Executive were discharged by 
Mr. Adams with promptness and without partiality. And 
now he laid aside the robes of office with the ease and 
dignity that characterize the patriot and the sage. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ADMINISTEATION OP ANDEEW JACKSOlf, 1829-188T. 

The inaugural ceremonies of General Jackson, the 
President elect, transpired on the 4th of March, 1829. 
The customary address was delivered, after which the 
oath to support the Constitution was administered by 
Chief Justice Marshall. 

President Jackson nominated to the Senate, an extra 
session of which had been called by Mr. Adams, as his 
cabinet officers, Martin Van Buren, of New York, as Sec- 
retary of State ; S. D. Ingham, of Pennsylvania, Secretary 
of the Treasury ; John H. Eaton, of Tennessee, Secretary 
of War ; John Branch, of North Carolina, Secretary of 
the Navy ; J. McPherson Berrien, of Georgia, Attorney- 
General. It was now determined to introduce the Postmas- 
ter-General into the Cabinet. John McLean, the incumbent 
of that office, was transferred to the bench of the Supreme 
Court, and W. T. Barry, of Kentucky, was placed at the 
head of the Post-Office Department. These nominations 
were ratified by the Senate. 

The President's inaugural address contained a general 
exposition of his policy respecting the power of the Ex- 
ecutive, the rights of the States, reserved and delegated, of 
economy in the national finances, respecting the interests 
of agriculture, commerce and manufactures, of internal 
improvements, and the general diffiision of knowledge sc 
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far as the restrictions of the Constitution permitted. 
Again, he should feel constrained to inaugurate that re- 
form so loudly demanded, " which will require, particu- 
larly, the correction of those abuses that have brought 
the patronage of the Federal Governn^ent into conflict 
with the freedom of elections, and the counteraction of 
those causes which have disturbed the rightful course of 
appointments, and have placed, or continued, power in 
un&ithful or incompetent hands." 

OFFICIAI. KEMOVALS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

The appointments soon developed a new rule respect- 
ing the removing and appointing power. The system 
hitherto pursued was set aside, and a substitute made 
which many were disposed to denominate that reform 
referred to in the inaugural, as inscribed on the list of 
executive duties. Where vacancies did not exist, they 
were made by removals. Subsequent to the adjournment 
of the Senate, a large number of appointments were made 
in all the various departments of Government. Nowhere 
was the exercise of executive power more sweeping than 
in the postal department. 

Bitter complaints necessarily arose from the proscribed 
party, and there were not wanting those of the same po 
litical faith as the President who were emphatic in their 
denunciation of his course. The question of constitutional 
power was revived, and freely discussed. Admitting its 
constitutionality, it was held an unjustifiable exercise of 
power. Proscription for an honest difference of senti- 
ment and opinion,* in no way affecting faithfulness in the 
discharge of official duties, was inimical to freedom of 
opinion and political integrity. It was an emphatic denial 
of all former practice and antecedents. 
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The friends of the Executive held, on the other hand, 
that a proper exercise of power in the administration of 
the law vested the right to remove from, and appoint to 
office. Moreover, it was essentially fit that the political 
friends of the President should be associated with him in 
the government. 

The agitation of this subject elicited information re- 
specting appointments of former administrations. 

During General Washington's term of office there 
were nine removals ; of these one was a defaulter. In 
John Adams' administration of four years, there were ten 
removals ; one of these was a defaulter. In Jefferson's, 
of eight years, there were thirty-nine. In James Madi- 
son's, of eight years, there were five removals, of which 
three were defaulters. In James Monroe's, of eight years, 
there were nine removals, of which six were for cause. 
In J. Q. Adams', of four years, there were two removals, 
both for cause. Total removals by the six Presidents, 
seventy-four. The number of appointments made by 
General Jackson during the first recess of the Senate 
was one hundred and seventy-six, principally in conse- 
quence of removals of political opponents from office. In 
answer to a resolution of the Senate, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral reported that, between the 4th of March, 1829, and 
the 22d of March, 1830, four hundred and ninety-one post- 
masters had been removed. 

Respecting the removal of postmasters ; Mr. Niles, a 
distinguished political writer of that day — a friend of the 
Administration, says : " Political considerations, except 
those of the broadest and most noble nature (in the 
spread of intelligence) never entered into the institution of 
the post-office department. It becomes contaminated 
when reduced to the dominion of party, and confidence, 
once lost, is slowly regained. Deeply interested in the 
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business of the post-office establishment, and knowing the 
effect that must follow a loss of confidence in its manage- 
ment, we were exceedingly anxious that honest and capa- 
ble, industrious, and obliging postniasters should not be 
di^smissed for opinion's sake. If there were abuses of the 
privileges allowed to postmasters, on the one side, they 
were not wanting on the other. What was improper in 
one party cannot have been right in its opponent. And 
there is also this important difference ; not one of the post- 
masters recently in office had been appointed to supersede 
another because of political opinion, so far as we ever 
heard ; and even if it had been so, it was to have been 
expected that these were rather against than favorable to 
the last Administration — Mr. McLean being understood 
as a decided friend of the election of Gen. Jackson. Yet 
we do not believe he suffered his private feelings to enter 
into the performance of his public duties. But now per- 
sons are dismissed without the preferring of charges 
against them affecting their moral character or personal 
standing." 

It is not our province to depart from history to the 
discussion of principles, but no reflecting mind can but 
regard the sweeping changes which accompany every revo- 
lution in national politics as most pernicious, and largely 
destructive of the best interests of the country. Not only 
this, but its tendency to political and governmental cor- 
ruption is as sure as it is rapid. Instead of a general 
election being a contest for principle, it is rendered a scram- 
ble for office. 

In addition to the displeasure created by Gen. Jack- 
son in his general removals from office, he was censured 
for his extensive executive patronage of members of Con- 
gress — ^a practice which, in a letter to the Legislature of 
Tennessee, he declared to tend inevitably to corruption. 
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A call growing out of the dissatisfaction with the ap- 
pointment of members of Congress to office by the Presi- 
dent, was made upon Mr. Adams, inquiring as to the 
extent to which this practice had been carried. The list 
of each administration contained those appointed during 
its existence, and for six months subsequent to its expira- 
tion. The whole number which had been appointed was 
117, as follows : Appointed by Washington, 10 ; by John 
Adams, 13 ; by Jefferson, 25 ; by Madison, 29 ; by Mon- 
roe, 35 ; by John Q. Adams, in thirteen months, to the 
time of the report, 5. During the first three months, the 
number appointed by Gen. Jackson was 12. 

The consideration of these topics tended greatly to irri- 
tate the public mind, and hasten the formation of parties 
and party distinctions. 

EEVIVAL OF PABTIES. 

The terms " Federalists " and " Democrats " became 
almost obsolete under the policy so successfully com- 
menced by President Monroe ; and that too with the advice 
of Gen. Jackson, who, in his famous letter to Mr. Monroe 
in 1816, not only earnestly advised him to " destroy the 
monster Party," urging that the " Chief Magistrate should 
never indulge in party feelings," but recommended the ap- 
pointment of well-known and distinguished Federalists to 
high and honorable offices. Yet now, by a strange revo- 
lution, those party names were revived with bitterness 
unparalleled save, perhaps, in the contest of 1798-'9. At 
that period parties were less distantly separated in prin- 
ciple than the masses who constituted them believed. Ul- 
tras there were in each party. Yet for " party's sake " 
the leaders must be sustained. That party differences 
were more imaginary than real, we have the expression 
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of Mr. Jefferson in his inaugural, after passing the ordeal 
of a most bitter political campaign. " We are all Federal- 
ists, all Republicans," said he, and " differences of opinion 
were not always differences o^rinciple." 

Many of those measures maintained by the Federalists 
and opposed by the Democrats, as a party, were ulti- 
mately indorsed by the latter, and became tests of party 
fidelity. To employ the language of a candid and able 
political writer of those times wherein the events of which 
he treats transpired : " Before the war, the Federalists 
were for a regular and respectable naval establishment, 
and for the Bank ; but after the war^ no one of the Demo- 
cratic party advocated gun-boats (which had once been the 
test of party ! ! !) and a majority of this party also favored 
the re-establishment of such an institution as it had itself 
destroyed. These were among the Federal * triumphs,' as 
well as in setting forth the principle of protecting the 
national industry, which belongs more to Alexander 
Hamilton than to Thomas Jefferson : for, though the 
latter maintained the application of that principle in his 
report, as Secretary of State, on the Fisheries — the for- 
mer, as Secretary of the Treasury, marked out and pre- 
scribed its extent to the fulness of independence and 
NATIONAL POWER. On the other hand, we had our ' tri- 
umph ' in the establishment of more liberal principles, 
and new responsibilities in public agents. If, on the part 
of the Federalists, they held erroneous ideas as to the 
necessity of a * strong government,' we were almost as 
incorrect in our zeal to reduce the general and nec<3ssary 
powers of government ; that, if the Federalists wished too 
much to extend the foreign commerce and relations of the 
United States, the Democrats desired too much the establish- 
ment of a rigid * terrapin policy.^ And it may be well to 
remark, that the business of our foreign relations, neither in 
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its principles nor its practice, was ever so much extended 
as at this present season of revival of ' Democracy,' but 
such extensions were among the charges we preferred 
against the Federalists in lf98-'9." 

The force of the above extract applies equally to the 
policy and practice of a standing army. Ever since the 
war of 1812, the same writer remarks, "we have kept in 
pay three or four times as many officers as are required 
for the rank and Jih in service." " It was Democratic 
in all the South to protect domestic manufactures, and force 
regulations of trade on the people of the East ; but now it 
is Democratic with many, and not in the South only, to 
stand violently opposed to domestic manufactures." 

We have instanced in these illustrations, which might 
be extended much further, the changes wrought in the 
principles of parties from the period of their formation to 
the time when President Jackson ignored the " infallibility 
of the decrees of the Supreme Court," in assuming for the 
Executive the right to enforce the law as " he understood it." 

At the opening of the new Administration, a general 
disposition was evinced among the opponents of the Execu- * 
tive to give his measures a fair trial. It was not definitely 
known what line of policy he would feci bound to adopt. 
Certain of his supporters maintained that he would not 
pursue the course foreshadowed by the votes which he had 
cast as a member of the Senate. Gen. Jackson had not 
occupied so prominent a position before the country as 
many of his compeers, yet, as a senator, he had definitely 
defined his position on the long disputed question of the 
constructive power of Congress. lie had voted in the 
affirmative on eight different bills providing for Internal 
Improvements by the General Government ; and his sup- 
port of the tariff of 1824 — which was founded on the prin- 
ciple of protection, — classed him in sentiment with Mr. 
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Adams, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Calhoun, with whom Mr. 
Crawford did not agree. And even Mr. Crawford advo- 
cated the recharter of the National Bank, in 1810 ; and 
subsequently, as a cabinet officer, was supposed to have 
favored internal improveirients by the General Govern- 
ment, and, also, a protective tariff. 

The combination of the friends of Messrs. Jackson, 
Calhoun, and Crawford in the recent election, augmented 
the desire to learn what would be the bearing of the Pres- 
ident towards the different factions. The position re- 
specting party distinctions, taken in General Jackon's let- 
ter to Mr. Monroe, happily circumstanced him to concil- 
iate conflicting elements, and to select the ablest men irre- 
spective of party as his advisers. 

In entering upon his administrative duties, General 
Jackson found the Government at peace with all the 
world ; and the Treasury with a surplus of five millions 
of dollars. His friends were in a decided majority in the 
twenty-first Congress ; which convened on the 7th of De- 
cember 1829, and continued this, its first session, until the 
31st of May, 1830. Andrew Stevenson was re-elected 
Speaker of the House by 152 votes against 39. 

The Message of the President presented an elaborate 
view of the foreign and domestic condition of the coun- 
try. Many of the suggestions contained in the message 
received the attention of Congress ; but all of them did 
not meet with a favorable reception. The standing com- 
mittees in both the Senate and House to which were re- 
ferred so much of the message as related to the renewal 
of the bank charter, reported in direct opposition to the 
recommendation of the President. This action, when it 
is remembered that the majorities on these committees 
were friends of the Administration, " is a striking proof 
of the want of harmony between the President and Cabi- 

6* 
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net, and the party which had brought them into power.'* 
The reports on retrenchment and reform received no atten- 
tion, nor did the recommendation for the amendment of 
the Constitution. The treatment of the tariff question in 
the message was not free from ambiguity, yet it was un- 
derstood to be hostile to the protective policy. This met 
with a more favorable reception in Congress. The tariff 
of 1828 became a law during great political excitement, 
and in the adjustment of its details, more regard was had 
to its political effect than to its beneficial influence. It 
was a source of dissatisfaction to its friends as well as to 
its enemies. The inadequate protection afforded to the 
woollen manufactures induced the advocates of the policy 
to bring forward the subject, that they might secure a 
modification of the law more favorable to their interests, 
and to protect the revenue from frauds. A bill for this 
object was reported, discussed, passed both Houses, re- 
ceived the President's signature, and became a law. Sev- 
eral other measures were passed at this session, which had 
for their object the prosperity, harmony, and general wel- 
fare of the country. 

During the twenty-first Congress transpired the im- 
portant discussion on the resolution of Mr. Foote, which 
is now generally known as the " great constitutional de- 
bate." The relative powers of the General Government 
and States were fully analyzed, and their supremacy re- 
spectively urged. 

The resolution introduced by Mr. Foote related simply 
to public lands. From this as a centre, the debate 
branched outward, embracing the great fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government. The debate as a whole is one 
of commanding interest. The speeches for the most 
part, were brilliant, comprehensive, eloquent. The scope 
of history embraced by them is of ample interest to re- 
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ward a most patient and careful perusal. But the crown- 
ing features of the debate were the speeches of Messrs. 
Webster and Hayne. 

Our limits preclude us from giving even a synopsis 
of the two master efforts of this great debate. 

Nullification was a power, asserted Mr. Hayne and 
his coadjutors, inherent in a State, which she might exer- 
cise irrespective of the pleasure of the General Govern- 
ment. Although this idea was demolished by Mr. Web- 
ster in his reply, discountenanced by President Jackson 
in his proclamation to the people of South Carolina in the 
difficulties with that State, in 1832, and disapproved by 
the great mass of the American people, it has continued 
from that day to the present, to influence the action of a 
respectable portion of the people of the Southern States. 
No particular law resulted from this protracted and able 
discussion. 

A bill was passed during the present session, autho- 
rizing a subscription to the stock of the Maysville and 
Lexington Road Company, in Kentucky. In the House 
the vote stood for it 102, against it 85, and in the Senate, 
24 to 18. Afler retaining the bill eight days, it was re- 
turned accompanied by a veto message. The reading of 
this message was the occasion of great excitement in the 
House. Two days afler its reception, that body. May 
29th, took up several bills relating to internal improve- 
ments. One authorizing a subscription to the Louisville 
and Portland Canal Company was passed, and vetoed. 
Two others receiving the sanction of Congress were sub- 
mitted to the President, and by him retained until the 
next session of Congress. This course on the part of the 
President offended many of his friends, and entirely alien- 
ated some from the party. The decided majority pos- 
sessed by the Administration in both branches of Con- 
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gress at the opening of the session, had dwindled down 
before its close into feeble and inefficient minorities. 
What rendered the conduct of the Executive more de- 
serving of notice, he had already approved the " Cumber- 
land Bill," and another referring to the improvement of 
rivers and harbors, both of which belonged to the general 
principle of improvements by the General Government. 

The committee in the House to which was referred 
so much of the President's message as related to internal 
improvements, reported, February, 1831, through Mr. 
Hemphill, a friend of the Administration, adverse to the 
views of the Executive. On a careful review of past leg- 
islation, the committee conclusively proved the commit- 
ment of the Government to that policy. The nationality 
of bills vetoed at the last session was above question. 
Following a rigid review of the message, the committee 
reported the following resolve : " That it is expedient 
that the General Government should continue to prose- 
cute internal improvements by direct appropriations of 
money, or by subscriptions for stock, in companies incor- 
porated in the respective States." 

On the heel of this report, an act passed " making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the improvements of certain 
harbors, and removing obstructions from the mouths of 
certain rivers," by large majorities ; in the House by a 
vote of 136 to 53 ; in the Senate, 28 to 6. An act for 
improving public roads, &c., also passed by large major- 
ities. Whether regarding these bills free from objections 
or yielding to the popular expression in their favor, the 
President gave them his approval. 

The Executive thus yielding to public opinion ex- 
pressed in Congress, and the decisive votes given in both 
Houses, seemed to permanently establish the policy of 
internal improvements. We shall find, however, a few 
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years later, the party which had just given the system so 
emphatic an indorsement, repudiating the same, and 
making hostility thereto a cardinal feature in its platform 
of principles. 

GEN. JACKSON AND MR. CALHOUN. 

Personal quarrels of political leaders and aspirants 
only merit attention as such contest affects the principles 
and biases the action of parties. Mr. Calhoun issued a 
pamphlet, March, 1831, addressed to the people of the 
United States, explanatory of the causes of difficulty ex- 
isting between himself and General Jackson, and as an 
exposition of the attempt to effect his " political destruc- 
tion," by creating a disaffection between himself and the 
President. Mr. Van Buren — then Secretary of State — 
was the alleged instigator, and certain letters of Mr. 
Crawford the means by which this end was to be effected. 
This disagreement was based ostensibly on the conduct of 
General Jackson in the Seminole war. 

The alienation of feeling between the President and 
a large number of his early supporters, in consequence of 
his dispute with the Vice-President, had existed some 
months before it became generally known ; and, notwith- 
standing an angry and acrimonious correspondence had 
been carried on between the President and Vice-President 
in reference to the Seminole war, appearances were pre- 
served, and the Administration received the support of 
the Vice-President in the Senate, by whose casting vote 
some of the executive nominations were confirmed. Not- 
withstanding strenuous efforts were made to prevent it, 
this correspondence was published shortly afler the ad- 
journment of Congress. 

This step determined the division among the friends 
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of the Administration. As the influence of the Vice-Pres- 
ident predominated in the Southern States, and he was 
not without friends in the Middle States, his appeals be- 
gan to have a damaging effect upon the Administration. 
This influence was augmented by a conviction that the 
Executive was controlled by improper influences. 

These indications immediately becoming known at 
"Washington, it was determined to reorganize the Cabinet, 
in order, if possible, to effect a re-union of the party until 
after the approaching general election. 

Contrary to the practice of his predecessors, the Pres- 
ident decided to hold no Cabinet councils ; in consequence 
of this plan, no course of policy was marked out by the 
concurrent deliberation of those officers. It was charged 
by the opposition, but denied by the friends of the Pres- 
ident, that his opinions were influenced, and appointments 
to office secured, through the instrumentality of a self-con- 
stituted combination, which received the name of the 
" Kitchen Cabinet." This body was said to be composed 
of under officers of the Government. 

The insuperable difficulties that stood in the way of a 
union of the different elements of the dominant party 
upon a successor to General Jackson, rendered his nomi- 
nation a very important consideration. This was favored 
by Mr. Van Buren, who, as it was well known, expected 
finally to succeed Gen. Jackson in the Presidency. It is 
more than probable that the friends of Mr. Calhoun 
looked to him as the successor of the present incumbent, 
inasmuch as General Jackson had repeatedly expressed 
his opinion that the President should not hold his office 
for more than one term ; he had recommended a constitu- 
tional amendment to that effect. He, however, yielded 
in 1831, to the solicitation of his friends, and consented 
to be a candidate for re-election. 
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CABINET KE8IGNATI0NS. 

At this crisis the country was astonished by the infor- 
mation announced on the 20th of April, 1831, through the 
official journals, that the cabinet ministers of the Presi- 
dent had resigned. The public mind was on the qui vive 
to learn the cause of this movement. The letters of the 
resigning members served to inflame rather than -to sat- 
isfy. Mr. Eaton, at first, assigned no reason. Mr. Van 
Buren, April 11th, assigned as a reason for his resignation, 
that circumstances beyond his control had presented him 
before the public as a candidate for the succession to the 
Presidency, and that the injurious effects necessarily result- 
ing from a cabinet minister's holding that relation to the 
country, had left him only the alternative of retiring from 
the Administration, or of submitting to a self-disfranchise- 
ment hardly reconcilable with propriety and self-respect. 
This was considered a singular reason, inasmuch as Mr. 
Van Buren had not been formally nominated as a can- 
didate, nor, passing beyond the election of 1832, would th^ 
of 1836 become fraught with immediate interest. 

The remaining cabinet officers, excepting the Post- 
master-General, resigned, and a complete reorganization 
was effected, late in the summer of 1831, in the appoint- 
ment of the following : 

Edward Livingston, of La., Secretary of State ; Louis 
McLane, of Del., Secretary of the Treasury; Lewis 
CJass, of Ohio, Secretary of War ; Levi Woodbury, of 
N. H., Secretary of the Navy ; R. B. Taney, of Md., 
Attorney-General. 

This Cabinet was superior in every respect to its pre- 
decessor. The causes of whose dissolution, much discussed 
at the time, possess very little interest to the student of 
politics or the general reader. We have omitted the 
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lengthy correspondence — the expose of Mr. Calhoun and 
the paper of General Jackson — long withheld from the 
public, but recently published by Col. Benton in his 
" Thirty Years." Touching the main question, we find 
our own views succinctly expressed by another. " Tlie 
statements and testimony of the parties are so directly 
contradictory, as to be irreconcilable with the honesty and 
veracity of all concerned in this affair ; and yet, after the 
lapse of twenty-five years, when the public judgment is far 
less influenced by personal predilections, it would, perhaps, 
be as unsafe to fix the guilt upon any particular individual, 
as it was at the time of the controversy. The integrity 
so generally conceded to Mr. Calhoun, during a long pub- 
lic career, as well as the correctness of his private life, 
has been considered by his friends as sufficient to shield 
him even from a suspicion of falsehood ; and yet, whatever' 
may be the facts of the case, it will scarcely be alleged 
that the correspondence, on the whole, is sufficient to sus- 
tain his charges against General Jackson and Mr. Van 
:^^ren." 

The first presidential term of General Jackson was 
now drawing to a close, and active measures were being 
taken for the approaching election. 

The party in opposition to General Jackson's second 
election, rallied' under the name of "National Republi- 
cans," and was composed principally of the friends of the 
late Administration and those who had opposed Mr. 
Adams, but were now dissatisfied with the course of Gen- 
eral Jackson, excepting the friends of the Vice-President, 
who formed a distinct section of the opposition. 

The " National Republicans " — the title assumed by 
the opponents of the Administration, — favored the nom- 
ination of Henry Clay for the Presidency. He was ac- 
cordingly nominated by the Legislatures of several States, 
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and a National Nominating Convention was recommended 
to be held at Baltimore, on the 12th of December, 1831, 
at which time Mr. Clay was formally nominated by the 
National Republicans as their candidate for the Presi- 
dency, with John Sergeant for Vice-President. 

ANTI-MASONET. 

In this political campaign entered a new element, 
known as Anti-Masonry. The party designated Anti- 
Masonic had its origin in an event which transpired in 
the western part of New York. William Morgan having 
prepared for publication a work which was announced to 
be a disclosure of the Masonic secrets, was arrested under 
.color of a criminal prosecution, conveyed to Canandaigua, 
examined before a magistrate, and discharged. He was 
again arrested on a demand against him, and lodged in 
jail. His indebtedness was discharged by his friends, and 
he was liberated ; whereupon he was forcibly taken, car- 
ried in a close carriage to Niagara, and was never after- 
wards seen. 

Large rewards were offered, to no effect, by the State 
Government for the apprehension of his abductors. 
Morgan's book was followed by the publication of others 
which professed to unfold the real mysteries of the order 
of Masons. Those who believed that the members held 
their civil obligations subordinate to their obligations to 
each other, deemed them unworthy to hold civil office. 
In accordance with this idea, efforts were made to secure 
the election of local officers who were not members of the 
Order^ The plan of operation expanded, and a general 
convention was held, at Le Roy, in March, 1828, in which 
twelve counties were represented. Its professed object 
was to direct public attention to so dangerous an institu- 
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tion as the Masonic. It was recommended to hold a State 
convention at Utica in August. The National Republi- 
cans hoping to secure the aid of this element, anticipated 
their action by putting in nomination Smith Thompson 
for Governor, and Francis Granger, a favorite of the 
Anti-Masons, for Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Anti-Masons did not respond, but declared it ex- 
pedient to discard the two great political parties. Mr. 
Granger was put in nomination for Governor, and John 
Crary for Lieutenant-Governor. Mr. Granger declined 
this nomination, and accepted the one tendered him by 
the National Republicans. Solomon Southwick was sub- 
stituted in the place of Mr. Granger, for Governor. The 
Democratic State ticket was elected ; Mr. Van Buren re- 
ceiving 136,794 votes ; Judge Thompson, 106,444 ; and 
Mr. Southwick, 33,345. 

The Anti-Masonic strength increased throughout the 
State, in many places becoming predominant. From 
New York, Anti-Masonry extended into other States. It 
acquired considerable strength in Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. A general convention of the 
party was held in Baltimore, in September, 1831, when 
William Wirt was placed in nomination for President, 
and Amos Ellmaker for Vice-President. The large ma- 
jority of the Anti-Masons agreed in sentiment with the 
National Republicans, but could not harmonize on their 
candidate, Mr. Clay, because he was a Mason. The Anti- 
Masons had hoped to secure the co-operation-^of the Na- 
tional Republicans on John McLean, of Ohio, for the 
Presidency, but ho declined the use of his name, and as 
leading Masons among the National Republicans had ex- 
pressed a determination not to unite with the Anti-Masons, 
even were he nominated, it became necessary to select 
another standard-bearer, and Mr. Wirt was chosen. 
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The twenty-second Congress met for its first session, 
December 5th, 1^31, and adjourned on the 16th of July, 
of the year succeeding. The Administration had a ma- 
jority in the House, but the vote on Speaker evidenced a 
large increase of the opposition strength. Andrew Ste- 
venson was re-elected Speaker, by a vote of 98 to 97 for all 
other persons. 

Mr. Van Buren, on his resignation of Secretary of 
State, had been nominated by the President, Minister to 
England. His nomination was resisted in the Senate, on 
these grounds : 1st. It was charged that in his diplomatic 
relations when Secretary of State, he had brought dis- 
honor upon the American Government. 2d. By the 
friends of the Vice-President, he was held responsible for 
the rupture in the late Cabinet. After a full discussion, 
his nomination was rejected by the casting vote of the 
Vice-President, J. C. Calhoun. Thus rejected, Mr. Van 
Buren was compelled to return soon after presenting his 
credentials to the Government to which he had been ap 
pointed by the President. 

Much feeling resulted from this act of the Senate, and, 
as results prove, the rejection prevailed largely in eleva- 
ting Mr. Van Buren to the presidential chair. 

A new apportionment was made during the present 
session, based on the census of 1830. The Southern and 
Eastern States lose, and those of the West gain by this 
census. 

The ratio of one representative to every forty-eight 
thousand inhabitants, was first adopted by the House. 
This was subsequently changed, and the number fixed at 
forty-seveiT thousand and seven hundred. By the act of 
1790, the ratio was thirty-three thousand. The same was 
continued in 1800. In 1810 it was fixed at thirty-five 
thousand ; in 1820, at forty thousand. 
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ATTEMPTED BENEWAL OF THE BANK CHAETER. 

In his first message (Dec. 1829) President Jackson in- 
timated that " Constitutional difficulties " might intervene 
to prevent the re-charter of the National Bank, and de- 
sired for it the early attention of Congress. Committees 
in both Houses reported in favor of its re-charter. No 
further action was then had. The President reiterated 
the sentiments of his first, in each succeeding message up 
to 1831 ; at which time the stockholders of the Bank 
deemed it proper to submit the claims of the institution 
to Congress for an extension of its charter. 

When this determination became known, the friends 
of the President manifested a reluctance to take up the 
subject for a renewal of the charter ; alleging that it was 
too soon, since the present charter did not expire until 
1836. President Jackson, however, in calling attention to 
this subject, had regarded it time to attend to it at a much 
earlier date. 

On the strength of a memorial to the Senate, presented 
by Mr. Dallas, a friend of the Executive, a select com- 
mittee was raised, which reported in favor of renewing 
the charter for fifteen years, with certain limitations. In 
the House, where the contest was to be fought, two re- 
ports were made ; the majority opposed to, the minority 
in favor of a recharter. 

The Senate bill was taken up by that body on the 22d 
of May, which, afler a protracted discussion and modifica- 
tion by several amendments, passed : yeas 28, nays 20. 
It came up in the House on the 30th of June, and passed 
that body, July 3d, by a vote of 107 for, to 85 against it. 
An amendment made by the House received the concur- 
rence of the Senate, and the bill was submitted to the 
President for his approval. 
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Apprehensions were entertained that a resort might 
he had to a mode previously adopted by the President — 
retaining the bill until after the adjournment of Congress. 
To prevent this, the Senate declined acting on the resolu- 
tion for adjournment, until the bill had been sent to him 
for his concurrence, then fixing a time sufficiently remote 
to leave him full ten legal days, wherein the bill must be 
returned, or become a law. 

On the 10th of July, the Executive returned the bill 
with his veto ; accompanied with the reasons therefor. 

On the reading of the veto message, Mr. Webster 
moved the bill be taken up for reconsideration on the 
following day. The bill being before the Senate, Mr. 
Webster reviewed the message in an able argument. Mr. 
White of Tennessee replied. On the final division, 22 
votes were given for the bill to 19 against ; failing to 
receive two-thirds, it was lost. 

Tlie National Bank was incorporated under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Madison, supported by a Democratic 
Congress, and now was overthrown by a President of the 
same party. 

The system of internal improvements received another 
indorsement during the present session. A bill making 
appropriations for the improvement of certain rivers and 
harbors, the Cumberland and other roads, &c., which, en- 
larged by amendments, amounted to more than one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand dollars, passed both Houses 
and became a law. 

Another measure, known as the " harbor bill." passed 
the House by a vote of 95 to 68 ; the House having re- 
fused by 101 to 72, to strike out the enacting clause, as 
moved by Mr Polk. It received the sanction of the Sen- 
ate by a large majority. 

The fate of this bill no one could predict. It agreed 
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essentially in principle with the one just sanctioned by 
the Executive. So had others which had receiyed the 
weight of the veto power. 

While the bill last passed was under consideration, 
Mr. Gay " expressed his extreme surprise that the Pres- 
ident, after putting his veto on appropriations for works 
of such public utility as the Maysville and Rockville 
Roads, should have sanctioned the internal improvenaent 
bill in which appropriations were made to a very large 
amount, and which differed in principle not one particle 
from the one he had rejected ! They first held appropri- 
ations for certain objects of internal improvement to be 
unconstitutional, and then sanctioned appropriations for 
other objects, depending entirely on the same principles 
with those held to be unconstitutional ; and the result 
has been, to open an entire new field of internal improve- 
ments. Favorite objects had been considered constitu- 
tional, while objects in States not so much cherished had 
been held to be local." Mr. Miller, of South Carolina, 
did not wish to be ever again referred to the veto of the 
Maysville and Rockville Roads, as a security against the 
system of internal improvements, since the President had 
given his sanction to a measure containing provisions 
more specific — more local. The Senate, the House, and 
the President, all concurred in upholding this power. 

Notwithstanding the commitment of himself to the 
improvement system, it answered the President's pleasure 
to defeat the " harbor bill," which he did by retaining it 
in his possession until after the adjournment of Congress. 

The Executive also pocketed a bill providing for the 
repayment to the several States of all interest actually 
paid, for money borrowed by them on account of the 
General Government, and expended in the service of the 
United States. 
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TARIFF OF 1881-^2. 

During the session of 1831-2, a new tariff act was 
passed. Three different bills were reported to the House. 
One by Mr. McDuflie in conformity with the views of 
those who were opposed to protection. It adopted a sys- 
tem of ad valorem duties, and proposed a reduction of 
duties to a standard deemed necessary for the purpose of 
revenue. A second was submitted by Mr. McLane, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, which was designed as a compro- 
mise measure. It did not prove satisfactory to either 
party. Mr. John Quincy Adams reported the thira. 
This repealed the act of 1828, and essentially reduced the 
duties on some leading articles, as coarse woollens, iron, 
dec. The friends of the protective system seemed to pre- 
fer it to the act of 1828, while at the same time it (Com- 
mended itself to the approbation of the friends of the 
Union in South Carolina. The " States' rights " party ot 
that State could discover no redeeming feature in it. 

The bill of the Secretary was so modified as to re- 
ceive the general approval of the majority of the Commit- 
tee. Respecting some of its details, they consented to 
disagree. Afler a brief discussion the bill was amended 
without material alterations, and passed by a vote of 132 
to 65. The Senate annexed several amendments ; some 
of which were concurred in by the House, others were 
adjusted by conference. The votes against the bill were 
mainly from those who opposed the principle of protec- 
tion. The Senate vote stood, 32 for, to 16 against its 
passage. 

While this bill provided for a great reduction of the 
revenue and a diminished rate per cent, on imports, it 
was an indorsement of the American system of protec- 
tion, and so doing, ran counter to the " free traders " of 
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South Carolina. It was supposed by many, that this act 
would set at rest the spirit of disaffection that so largely 
prevailed in that State. Such expectations were not to 
be realized. 



NULLIFIOATION SOUTH CAEOLINA. 

Nullification is a product of the Southern States. As 
a general principle, those States have been opposed to the 
exercise of power by the General Government. In this, 
South Carolina was an exception. While according with 
her neighboring sister States in legislating on local and 
most general topics, she had been first, in 1790-'91, and 
in 1810, in asserting the sovereign power of Congress. 
Such was her original position on the bank, tariff, and in- 
ternal improvements. A revolution of sentiment had now 
placed her first in the list of advocates of the rights and 
powers of States. For the last ten years a most vindic- 
tive warfare had been waged against the tariff. On the 
final passage of the act of 1828, the representatives from 
South Carolina contemplated a resignation of their seats. 
This measure did not meet a full concurrence, but a de- 
termination was expressed, on returning home, to arouse 
their constituents to a more effectual opposition to the 
tariff system. No efforts were wanting to create hostility 
to the law. It was denounced as local in its application, 
partial, and oppressive in its nature, and unconstitutional 
in principle. 

The right of the Federal Government to require obe- 
dience was denied. State construction alone should be re- 
ceived as authority respecting what should be held as 
binding in law. About the same time, Dec. 24, 1827, the 
Legislature of Georgia resolved to submit only to State 
construction of the Federal compact. 
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A committee was raised in the Senate of South Caro- 
lina to inquire into the powers of the General Govern- 
ment, respecting questions then at issue. Having iterated 
that the Federal Constitution was a compact formed be- 
tween the people of the several States as distinct independ- 
ent sovereignties — not between the people of the United 
States at large, — and that a violation of the spirit or letter 
of that compact admitted as a right, the remonstrance of 
the people and the State legislatures to which it was re- 
sponsible for the assumption of powers not conferred; 
that there were certain questions which it would be 
unsafe to submit to any judicial tribunal; that the Su- 
preme Court had already indicated an undue leaning in 
favor of the Federal Government ; and that, under such cir- 
cumstances it became extremely proper for a State Legis- 
lature to undertake to decide for itself. The report then 
proceeded to declare that all legislation for a protective 
tasiff was for local interests — thus beyond the province of 
Congressional action, and unconstitutional, as were, in 
the opinion of the Committee, all acts for improvements 
within the States, and for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the free people of color, or the slave population of 
the United States. This report was adopted by the Legis- 
lature. 

Resolutions consonant with these ideas passed both 
branches of the Legislature, and were transmitted to their 
Senators in Congress. The change in the General Gov- 
ernment in 1829, tended to mollify the South Carolinians 
through the hope that some modification of the tariff might 
be realized. The right of a State to nullify was, however, 
reiterated. This doctrine found confirmation in Georgia ; 
which State, in her controversy with the Federal Govern- 
ment respecting the Indians within her borders, insisted 
upon her right, and did declare an act of Congress null 

7 
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and Toid. This course was not reprobated by the Ad- 
ministration. 

The States of Virginia and Alabama gave their adhe- 
sion to this doctrine of secession or nullification. North 
Carolina declared against it, while she was opposed, 
equally with the other States, to a protective tariff. 

The question here involved reached deeper and ex- 
tended further than was foreseen by the generality of those 
who were active in the maintenance of the power of States. 
An exercise of the right to nullify was a virtual sundering 
of the bond of confederation ; with the triumph of this 
power was the downfall of the Union. 

On the day subsequent to the passage of the tariff act 
of 1832, the representatives from South Carolina who 
favored nullification convened and issued an address to 
their constituents denunciatory of the tariff. The address 
asserts that only on unprotected articles was the duty 
diminished, while on those already protected it was in- 
creased. Through this means, the address holds, the bur- 
den of supporting the government is thrown upon the 
Southern States, while those of the North are gainers in 
a pecuniary point of view. 

The governor of South Carolina convened the Legisla- 
ture, that steps might be taken " to consider the character 
and extent of the usurpations of the General Government." 
The passage of an act providing for a convention to be 
held on the 3d Monday of November, was welcomed by 
the firing of cannon. The friends of the Union in that 
State met in council, disapproved the doctrine of nullifica- 
tion, and ciilled upon the peoj^le of the State to place the 
seal of disapprobation on a course of procedure so de- 
structive of the best interest of the State and the nation. 

The convention met at the appointed time. It 
adopted an ordinance declaring the tariff act null and 
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void ; rendering it unlawful for the authorities of either the 
General or State Government to enforce the collection of 
duties within that State. A negation was placed upon the 
power, and authority to interfere with the adjudication of 
the State courts on any subject pertaining to the ordi- 
nance or the tariff act. Any act of Congress authorizing 
the employment of force against South Carolina should 
be void ah initio : and from the date of its passage, the 
State should regard herself absolved from obligation to 
the General Government. A separate governmental or- 
ganization should then be effected. All public officers 
must take oath to obey the ordinance and laws passed in 
accordance therewith. The ordinance would be in force 
from the 1st of February, 1833. 

The State Legislature convened soon afler the adjourn- 
ment of the convention, and enacted such laws as were 
deemed necessary for carrrying its provisions into actual 
operation. Among other acts it was ordered that ten 
thousand stand of small arms, and the requisite amount 
of military munitions should be procured, and that all acts 
done in pursuance of such laws should be held lawful in 
the State courts. 

On the reception of the acts of the convention by the 
General Government, the President issued his famous 
proclamation, wherein he set forth his views of the Consti- 
tution and the laws applicable to the measures of the con- 
vention and the course duty would require him to pursue. 

The proclamation was an able paper. Its exposition 
of the powers of the Federal Government was clear and 
correct, receiving the subsequent indorsement of the mass 
of the American people. It rested fundamentally on the 
Constitution, as this distinctly declares that the Constitu- 
tion and the treaties and laws made under it, were " the 
supreme law of the land," and that " the judges in every 
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State were bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. No 
Federative Government could exist without a similar pro- 
vision. Look for a moment at the consequences. If 
South Carolina considers the revenue laws unconstitutional 
and has a right to prevent their execution in the ports of 
Charleston, there would be a clear constitutional objection 
to their collection in every other port, and no revenue 
could be collected anywhere ; for all imposts must be 
equal." Space precludes our quoting at length from this 
document. It makes a thorough exposition of the weak- 
ness of the position, and the untenable ground assumed 
and occupied by the people of the nullifying State. The 
President appeals to the patriotism of the people of that 
State, that they should renounce their opposition to the 
acts of the General Government, and let their loyalty to 
its interest attest their devotion to principle. 

The principles promulgated in the proclamation had 
been discussed in the great debate of 1830. The power 
of the Supreme Court, as here set forth, was then advo- 
cated and maintained by Mr. Webster and his coadjutors, 
and was strongly and unqualifiedly denied by Messrs. 
Hay ne, Rowan, Benton and others, who professed to speak 
the sentiments of the Executive. 

The President's proclamation was heartily reprobated 
by the people of South Carolina, who denounced it as a 
declaration of war against that State by Andrew Jackson ; 
an edict of a dictator. The people were exhorted to take 
up arms as the only course left for self-preservation. The 
same spirit animated the State Legislature. The Gov- 
ernor was requested to issue a proclamation warning the 
people against being seduced from their allegiance, and 
exhorting them to disregard the menaces of the President, 
and be prepared to sustain the dignity, and protexit the 
liberty of the State. 
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The Governor, Mr. Hayhe, whose seat in the Senate 
was now filled by Mr. Calhoun, who resigned the office of 
Vice-President for that purpose — complied with the re- 
quest of the Legislature, and urged the people to stead- 
fastness and devotion to their rights as an independent 
sovereignty. 

The President was empowered by Congress to employ 
the land and naval forces of the Union to enforce the col- 
lection of the revenue, should resistance be offered. At 
this crisis the state of Virginia offered her mediation. 

TARIFF OF 1838. 

The tariff question was again opened, with the intent 
to conciliate Southern representatives. The Secretary of 
the Treasury in his report urged a reduction of the duties 
to the requirements of the revenue. Mr. Verplanck, from 
the Committee of Ways and Means, reported a bill which 
provided for the reduction of duties in the course of two 
years, to a little more than half their former rates. The 
fi'iends of protection apprehensive that the system might 
meet with an overthrow, Mr. Clay introduced his cele- 
brated compromise bill, on the 12th of February, 1833, 
and gave an exposition of it, declaring its object to be 
two-fold — to prevent the destruction of the protective sys- 
tem, and to arrest civil war and restore peace and tran- 
quillity to the nation. 

The opponents of the bill were the friends of protec- 
tion ; among whom we find Mr. Webster, who was unwill- 
ing to substitute ad valorem for specific duties, and so far 
reduce the duties that protection to American industry 
would be entirely wanting. 

A spirited debate ensued. On the same 4ay in which 
the Senate was thus engaged the House struck out Mr. 
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Verplanck's bill and substituted that of Mr. Clay. It had 
a third reading on the same day, and passed on the day 
following by a vote of 118 to 84. The bill was taken up 
in the Senate on the first of March, and passed that body 
— ayes 29, noes 16. 

This act provided that where the duties exceeded 20 
per cent, there should be one-tenth part of the excess de- 
ducted after December 30th, 1833, and one-tenth each al- 
ternate year, until the 31st of December 1841, when one- 
half of the residue was to be deducted, and after the 30th 
of June, 1842, the duties on all goods were to be reduced 
to 20 per cent, on a home valuation, and were to be paid in 
cash. 

While the bill for the reduction of the tariff, and the 
" enforcement bill," — which passed the Senate Feb. 20th, 
ayes 32, nays 1 — Mr. Tyler — and the House on the 28th 
by a vote of 150 to 35, were pending before Congress, the 
several State Legislatures passed upon the doctrines of 
nullification. Those of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, Delaware, Tennessee, Indiana, and Missouri utterly 
disclaimed that doctrine. North Carolina and Alabama 
agreed with those States respecting nullification, but pro- 
nounced the tariff act unconstitutional and inexpedient. 
Georgia took the same position as the States last named, 
and proposed a convention of the States of Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, to devise measures to secure relief from 
the protective system. The Virginia Legislature passed 
a series of resolutions designed to conciliate, and appointed 
a commissioner to bear those resolves to South Carolina, 
and to express the desire of Virginia that harmony might 
be restored. 

The passage of the tariff act of March, 1833, the lead- 
ing nullifiers were pleased to regard as a concession to 
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their demands — as an unqualified triumph. From what- 
ever stand-point that dot be regarded, the spirit of nullifi- 
cation in South Carolina was put to rest. 

While these questions were pending before the coun- 
try, active steps were taken for the election of a successor 
to General Jackson. 

In May, 1832, a convention of the administration 
party convened in Baltimore for the purpose of nominat- 
ing a candidate for Vice-President — General Jackson 
being generally received as their candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Martin Van Buren was warmly urged by his 
friends as a candidate for the Vice-Presidency, on the 
ground of his having been rejected by the Senate as Min- 
ister to England. His nomination would " wipe out the 
Indignity." 

The friends of Mr. Calhoun were effectually alienated 
from the Administration, but their ultra State-rights and 
nullifying doctrines prevented them from joining the op- 
position in support of Mr. Clay. While the Administra- 
tion could not gain their aid, the character of the contest 
precluded them from open efforts to cause its overthrow. 
The contest was in relation to the powers of the Federal 
Government, although from the careful and ambiguous 
manner in which the Executive promulgated his opinions, 
the true nature of the question at issue was not understood 
by the people in certain portions of the Union. And 
when it was clearly known, it did not operate upon the 
mass of voters to so great an extent as it did upon the 
leaders of the opposition. 

The firm stand taken by General Jackson against the 
nullifying doctrine of South Carolina, which was generally 
unpopular, contributed largely to augment his strength. 
Nor were the opposition united. The Anti-Masons and 
National Republicans professed equal hostility to the 
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Administration ; neither, however, were willing to yield 
to what they called the dictation of the other party. 

Anti-Masonic electoral tickets were formed in the 
States of Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, The 
National Republicans adopted the Anti-Masonic tickets in 
New York and Pennsylvania, but in the other States 
named, and the remaining States of the Union, with the 
exception of three or four Southern States, tickets were 
nominated favorable to Mr. Clay for the Presidency. In 
Ohio the Anti-Masonic ticket for electors first nominated 
was withdrawn, and the contest in that State was between 
Messrs. Jackson and Clay. 

While these divisions weakened the opposition, the 
friends of the Administration united in its support with 
an enthusiasm which was a guaranty of success. Local 
divisions were reconciled, personal difficulties adjusted, 
and private quarrels forgotten, in the general desire to 
achieve the victory. 

His military reputation brought to General Jackson 
great popularity, and measures not acceptable were ex- 
cused, and his errors attributed to mistaken views. His 
honesty was questioned by but very few, and the bold- 
ness with which he had pursued his measures secured 
general admiration. Then, too, he was regarded as the 
representative of the Democratic party, and it was con- 
stantly asserted that his solo aim was to deprive the Gen- 
eral Government of those powers which it had usurped, 
and bring it within the limits prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion. 

The causes of defection in the dominant party inspired 
some of its opponents with the hope of the defeat of Gen- 
eral Jackson, or, at most, his bare election. The result 
did not answer their expectation. Of the electoral votes 
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General Jackson received 219 ; Mr. Clay 49 ; Mr. Wirt 
7. The 30 Pennsylvania electors voted for Mr. Wilkins, 
of that State, instead of Mr. Van Buren, for Vice-Presi- 
dent; and the 11 votes of South Carolina were given for 
John Floyd, of Virginia, and Henry Lee, of Massachu- 
setts. 

The electoral vote could not be regarded as a fair index 
of the popular vote, which footed up a smaller majority for 
General Jackson than at his first election. The majorities in 
some of the States were very small. From these consider- 
ations it has been inferred that a complete and harmonious 
union of the opposition might have ensured its success. 

The first term of General Jackson's administration 
was characterized by the many important measures which 
were discussed; — their wide-spread interest throughout 
the country, and the manner in which they became laws or 
were defeated. Great diversity of opinion prevailed. This 
mainly existed respecting our domestic policy. The ad- 
justment of our foreign relations commended itself to 
general approval. And important and valuable treaties 
had been contracted with foreign countries, which con- 
tributed largely to our commercial prosperity. 

General Jackson was inaugurated President of the 
United States for a second term, on the 4th of March, 
1833. The heat generated by thc^late political contest had 
died away ; nullification had been put to rest ; the late 
tariff act had quieted Southern asperities ; and all parties 
rendered respect to the President as the Chief Magistrate 
of the Republic, on his tour through the Middle and 
Eastern States, in the summer of 1833. The friends of 
the President flattered themselves that his coming admin- 
istration promised to be as quiet and peaceful as the past 
one had been stormy and exciting. These expectations 

7* 
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were doomed to disappointment. The political quiet was 
of short duration. 

REMOVAL OF THE BANK DEPOSITS. 

The bank excitement created by the removal of the 
deposits swept over the country, agitating it from centre 
to circumference. 

The law of 1816 creating the Bank ordered a deposit 
of the public moneys in its vaults; and as compen- 
sation therefor it acted as fiscal agent for the govern- 
ment. 

The same act provided that the deposits might be 
removed by the Secretary of the Treasury ; he being re- 
quired to lay his reasons therefor immediately before 
Congress. 

In his annual message, Dec. 1832, the President rec- 
ommended the removal of the deposits from the United 
States Bank. The Secretary of the Treasury likewise 
expressed doubts of their safety. The Secretary, Mr. 
McLane, appointed Henry Toland to investigate the con- 
dition of the Bank. He repored its liabilities to be 
$37,296,950 ; and the fund to meet them was $79,593,870. 
He entertained doubts neither of the security of the de- 
posits nor of the solvency of the Bank. 

The President recommended the sale of that portion 
of the bank stock belonging to the United States. 

A proposition to that effect, reported by Mr. Polk, 
was rejected in the House on the first reading — ayes 91, 
nays 102. A report from Mr. Verplanck, also of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, stated the condition of 
the Bank, and recommended a resolution, that the public 
deposits may, in the opinion of the House, be safely con- 
tinued in the Bank of the United States ; this resolution 
passed the House by a vote of 109 to 46. 
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Soon after the veto of the bill to recharter the Bank, 
whose present charter did not expire until 1836, the Pres- 
ident determined to remove the deposits. The 22d Con- 
gress closed its final session on the 3d of March, 1833. 
During the interval from this period to the opening of the 
next Congress, William J. Duane, of Pennsylvania, was 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the transfer of Mr. McLane to the Department 
of State. Mr. Livingston, accepting the appointment of 
Minister to France, had resigned the office of Secretary of 
State. 

The President urged Mr. Duane to remove the de- 
posits from the National Bank, without, however, satis- 
fying him of the importance of so doing. He assented to 
the appointment of Amos Kendall, an agent, to inquire 
mto the character of local banks and ascertain the terms 
on which they would receive the public moneys. It was 
regarded by him essential that the local banks should unite 
on the basis of mutual guaranty. This they refused to do. 
The President could not be thus baulked. The Secre- 
tary was informed of his determination to remove the 
deposits at all hazards. To accomplish this end, Mr. 
Duane refused to lend himself. Should Congress so 
direct him, he would make the removal, not other- 
wise. 

The President submitted the subject to his Cabinet, to 
whom he read a paper setting forth the unlimited power 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to remove the deposits ; 
the urgency of their immediate removal, prior to the clos- 
ing of the Bank at the expiration of the charter ; the un- 
justifiable course pursued by the Bank as affecting popular 
elections ; their financial operations respecting the bills on 
the French Government, &c. These considerations deter- 
mined the President to assume the responsibility of the 
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removal, and the 1st of October was fixed as the time for 
the transfer. 

The Secretary would not yield, nor would he resign, 
thus throwing upon the President the necessity of removing 
him before he could compass his ends. This was done on 
the 23d of September, and Roger B. Taney, the Attorney- 
General, appointed to his place. B. F. Butler, of New 
York, was assigned to the office of Attorney-General. 

The views of Mr. Taney were known to be in har- 
mony with those of the President, and the deposits were 
forthwith removed. 

This act, on the part of the President, was the cause of 
great excitement, of protracted and angry discussion. The 
censure of the Executive came not alone from his polit- 
ical enemies, from whom condemnation would naturally 
be expected ; his own political friends concurred in con- 
demning the act as both inexpedient and unnecessary, as 
well as an arbitrary assumption of power. 

Great commercial distress followed the removal of th^ 
deposits. An attempt was made in conjunction with the 
removal to destroy the credit of the Bank, by a sudden and 
unexpected presentation for payment, at one of the distant 
branches, of a large amount of their circulating notes which 
had been collected for that purpose. These demands were 
promptly met ; but the spirit manifested against the Bank, 
drove its directors to retrenchment as a means of self- 
defence. In October of 1833, the loans of the Bank 
amounted to more than sixty millions of dollars ; and the 
amount of United States deposits in its vaults was some- 
thing less than ten millions. This sum was all withdrawn 
within the space of nine months ; the larger share of it 
during the first half of that time. 

At the time of removing the public moneys, business 
in all the departments of commerce and industry was 
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active and vigorous. The most perfect confidence pre- 
vailed. This condition of things was suddenly reversed. 
Men and moneyed institutions were alike distrusted. 
Ketrenchment everywhere became the rule. Confidence 
was destroyed, and the business of the country interrupted 
to an extent only attributable to a forced derangement of 
the moneyed institutions of the country. 

Committees and deputations from public bodies and 
communities of business men addressed themselves to the 
President for relief. He informed them " that the gov- 
ernment could give no relief, could provide no remedy ; 
that the banks were the occasion of all the evils that ex- 
isted, and that those who suffered by this great enterprise 
had none to blame but themselves ; that those who bor- 
rowed capital ought to break." 

The directors of the Bank issued a long and elaborate 
report, wherein they say, " The main purpose of the Pres- 
ident's manifesto appears to be, to prove that the Bank 
was unfriendly to his election, and he endeavors to trace 
this opposition to him and his measures : 

" 1st. In the application to Congress for a renewal of 
the charter. 

" 2d. In the extension of the loans of the Bank in 1831 
and 1832. 

" 3d. In the claim for damages on the French bill. 

" 4th. In the circulation of documents vindicating the 
Bank from the imputations he had cast upon it." 

These points the report discusses at great length in 
self-vindication. 

At the opening of the first session of the twenty-third 
Congress, the President, in his annual message, alluded 
to the " bank question," and was followed by Secretary 
Taney in a long report, giving his reasons for removing 
the deposits. 
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Hopes were entertained that Congress would furnish 
some relief to mitigate the distress which pervaded the 
entire Union, and almost every department of business. 
Petitions were presented to Congress for the return of the 
deposits to the National Bank. Petitions against such 
return were also referred to that body. Many banks 
were compelled to suspend payment ; but the complex- 
ion of the two branches of Congress was such that no 
measures for relief could be had. 

In the House, the Administration Had a decided ma- 
jority. Mr. Stevenson was re-elected Speaker by 142 
votes against 75 for all others. The Senate was adverse 
to the Executive; Mr. Calhoun and his friends acting 
with the National Republicans. 

CENSUEE OF THE PRESIDENT BY THE SENATE. 

On the 26th of December, Mr. Clay submitted two 
resolutions to the Senate, which he advocated in a speech 
of two days. Mr. Benton replied, in a speech of still 
greater length. On the 5th of the month succeeding, Mr. 
Webster, from the Committee on Finance, reported on 
the removal of the deposits, embracing the second resolu- 
tion of Mr. Clay : " That the reasons assigned by the 
Secretary for the removal, were unsatisfactory and in- 
sufficient." The report recommended the passage of the 
resolution. It was passed, ayes 28, nays 18. 

The first resolution which had been offered by Mr. 
Clay, was modified, so as to read as follows : 

" Resolved : That the President, in the late executive 
proceedings in relation to the public revenue, has assumed 
upon himself authority and power not conferred by the 
Constitution and laws, but in derogation of both." The 
resolution passed by a vote of 26 to 20. 
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The passage of this resolution was answered by the 
President in a message to the Senate protesting against 
this act of that body. He regarded it essentially an im- 
peachment of the President without regard to the forms 
of the Constitution. He asked that his protest be placed 
on the records of the Senate. This was refused. A res- 
olution also passed the Senate, requiring the public mon- 
eys to be deposited in the National Bank. Coming up 
in the House, this was tabled; ayes 114, noes 101. 

A Select Committee was appointed by the House to 
investigate the affairs of the Bank. Majority and minor- 
ity reports were submitted ; the former condemning, the 
latter favoring the Bank and its directors. The reports 
were ordered to be printed ; as were the resolutions 
offered, on unanimous consent, by John Quincy Adams, as 
a substitute for the majority resolves appended to their 
report. They provided : 

1st. That the committee of investigation be dis- 
charged. 

2d. That no contempt of the lawful authority of the 
House had been offered by the president and directors of 
the Bank. 

3d. That the order to arraign them as proposed, 
would be an unconstitutional, arbitrary, and oppressive 
abuse of power. 

At an early day in the session, the President nomi 
nated to the Senate, as directors of the Bank, for the Gov- 
ernment, for the year 1834, James A. Bayard, Peter 
Wager, H. D. Gilpin, J. T. Sullivan, and Hugh McEllery. 
The nomination of Mr. Bayard was confirmed. The re- 
maining gentlemen were the directors who had furnished 
the President information respecting the Bank, and had 
animadverted on the Board of Managers. The question 
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on the nomination, after several postponements, was de- 
feated, by a vote of some 25 to 20. 

The President communicated a message to the Senate 
renominating the same gentlemen. The Senate refused 
to confirm the nominations ; ayes 11, noes 30. No other 
nominations were made during the session. 

On the 2d of June, the Speaker's Chair in the House 
was rendered vacant by the resignation of Mr. Stevenson 
to accept the nomination, conferred upon him by the 
President, of Minister to England. A ballot being cast 
for his successor, resulted in the election of Mr. John Bell, 
of Tennessee, who received 114 votes, to 78 for James K. 
Polk, and 26 scattering and blanks. Mr. Polk was the 
candidate of the Administration. Mr. Bell received the 
votes of the opposition, and such of the friends of the Ex- 
ecutive as were opposed to Mr. Van Buren as the next 
candidate for the Presidency. 

The nomination of Mr. Stevenson, being taken up in 
the Senate, was rejected, 23 to 22. The objection urged 
against the nomination was the fact of this mission having 
been tendered him by the President, in March, 1833, 
subsequent to which he had been elected to Congress, 
promoted to .the Speaker's Chair, and had constructed the 
committees in conformity to the wishes of the Executive. 

In answer to a call of the Senate, the President com- 
municated the letter containing the offer to Mr. Steven- 
son ; he at the same time denying their right to ask for 
it. He informed the Senate that the contingency on 
which the appointment depended did not arise ; negotia- 
tions commenced in Washington instead of England. 

Since the rejection of Mr. Van Buren, as Minister to 
England, the affairs of the United States, in that country, 
were entrusted to Aaron Vail, secretary of legation under 
Mr. Van Buren. The vacancy remained unfilled until 
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1836, when Mr. Stevenson being again nominated, '^as 
confirmed by the Senate. At the time of his rejection, 
strong objections were urged against the appointment 
of members of Congress to office by General Jackson. 
During the first five years of his administration, he had 
appointed twenty-five Representatives, and thirteen Sen- 
ators to office. 

The Senate rejected the nomination of Mr. Taney, as 
Secretary of the Treasury ; 28 to 18. Levi Woodbury, 
Secretary of the Navy, was appointed to the Treasury 
Department, and Mahlon Dickerson, of New Jersey, was 
placed at the head of the Navy. Mr. McLane having re- 
signed, in 1834, the office of Secretary of State, was suc- 
ceeded by John Forsyth, Senator from Georgia. These 
nominations were confirmed, as was that of Mr. Butler, 
previously appointed Attorney-General. 

During the agitation of the bank question in the 
House, a scheme was suggested, which was subsequently 
adopted and denominated the " sub-treasury." It pro- 
posed the appointment of agents of the treasury of the 
United States, to keep and disburse the revenue, giving 
securities for the faithful execution of their office. It re- 
quired the payment of the entire revenue in the current 
coin of the United States. It was regarded an opposition 
measure ; but probably received its chief support from 
disaffected Democrats. Its mover, Mr. Gordon, of Vir- 
ginia, was one of these. He had been a firm supporter 
of General Jackson, until he interfered with the revenue. 
This act he reprobated. 

The system of depositing in State banks received the 
indorsement of the almost entire administration strength. 
It was opposed by the Republicans. Two or three 
years subsequent to the adoption of this system, it was 
overthrown by those who had given it being, and 
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ther sub-treasury substituted in its place. The Republicans 
preferring the State bank system to that of the sub- 
treasury came to its support, and took it up where its 
originators and former advocates dropped it. 

The opposition, known as National Republicans, about 
this time came to be designated as Whigs. The term 
Whig was first applied to the opposition in New York 
City, in the winter of 1834, and soon came to designate 
their friends throughout the State, and not long after 
through the entire nation. The friends of the Adminis- 
tration adhered to the old party name — Democrats. 
They were, also, soon after, known as " Locofocos," an 
appellation wliich had its origin in the city of New 
York. 

A party calling itself the " Equal Rights Party," was 
formed in New York City in 1835. It claimed to be op- 
posed to monopolies, to bank-notes, paper money, &c. 
Being hostile to the nominations made by the Democrats 
in the city, for Congress and the Assembly, they assem- 
bled in great force at a meeting held at Tammany Hall, 
to receive the report of the nominating committee. The 
Equal Rights Party presented Joel Curtis for chairman ; 
the old Tammany men supported Isaac L. Varian. Each 
faction claimed the election of its chairman, and a scene of 
the greatest confusion ensued, in the midst of which the 
lights in the room were extinguished. The Equal Rights 
men anticipating such a result, had provided themselves 
with candles and locofoco matches, and instantly relighted 
the room. Henceforth the Equal Rights men were 
termed Locofocos, — a designation which came to have a 
general application to the Democratic party. 

At the first session of the twenty-third Congress, acts 
were passed, making appropriations for the improvement 
of roads, rivers, and harbors. Among these were those 
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for continuing the Cumberland Road ; for completing the 
road from Memphis to Little Rock, in Arkansas, and for 
constructing other roads in the same State ; for aiding 
roads in Michigan ; for improving the Hudson River, and 
for the structure of light-houses. An act was passed au- 
thorizing the purchase of the books and papers of General 
Washington : also one affecting the coinage of American 
gold ; whereby the eagle was reduced in value sixty-six 
and one-half cents. 

The second session of this Congress opened on De- 
cember 1st, 1834, and expired by limitation March 3d, 
1835. Little of general interest was transacted, save ap- 
propriations for internal improvements, and the establish- 
ment of three branches of the Mint ; one at New Orleans, 
one at Charlotte, in North Carolina, and one at Dahlon- 
ega, in Georgia. 

A treaty was entered into between the United States 
and France, in 1831, by which the latter country was to 
discharge certain obligations due the American States, 
The French Government failed to act. In his message, 
1834, the President suggested the propriety of reprisals 
upon French commerce, should those obligations fail to 
be discharged by the French Chambers. The Senate 
committee reported, January, 1835, recommending delay. 
Mr. Livingston, Minister at the French Court, advised a 
similar course. 

The House committee submitted, February 27, three 
resolutions : 1st. That it was incompatible with our rights 
and honor farther to negotiate in relation to the treaty, 
and that the House would insist on its execution. 2d. 
Discharging the committee from the farther consideration 
of the subject. 3d. That contingent preparation ought to 
be made to meet any emergency growing out of our re- 
lations with France. The resolutions were unanimously 
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adopted, after modifying the first, leaving negotiation op 
tional with the President. 

The King of France being greatly irritated at the re- 
commendation of the President respecting reprisals, re- 
called his Minister from Washington, and tendered Mr. 
Livingston his passport. Mr. Livingston waited the di- 
rection of his own Government. In due time he received 
his recall, and returned to the United States. 

There was little apprehension of war. It was thought, 
however, an emergency might arise, rendering prepara- 
tions necessary, prior to the next meeting of Congress. 
On the last night of the session, without previous under- 
standing, an amendment was offered in the House to the 
fortification bill, adding $3,000,000 to be expended under 
the direction of the President, for the defence of the coun- 
try, should its safety be endangered. The amendment 
passed the House, but was lost in the Senate, 29 to 16. 
The House would not recede. A Committee of Confer- 
ence, in place of three millions, inserted $300,000 for 
arming the fortifications, and $500,000 for fitting the ships 
of war for service. The House fpom some cause failed 
to act on the report of the committee, and the whole 
bill was lost. 

At the ensuing session, an exciting and virulent debate 
arose in both branches of Congress respecting the loss of 
this bill. 

The twenty-fourth Congress convened December 7th, 
1835, and terminated its first session July 4th, 1836. 
James K. Polk, administration candidate, was elected 
Speaker of the House, receiving 132 votes, against 84 for 
John Bell, late Speaker, and 9 scattering 

The message of the President announced a large sur- 
plus in the Treasury ; which gave indications of a recov- 
ery to some extent, from the very general depression 
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caused by the money panic from the removal of the pub- 
lic deposits. 

PUBLIC LANDS — SURPLUS EEVEin?E. 

The public lands, from the first, have been a cause of 
prolific discussion, and have been productive of great di- 
versity of opinion and action among public men. 

The system of donating from the public domain to the 
States — ^which has grown of late years into great magni- 
tude — had its origin unquestionably in the general and 
increasing desire to promote the cause of internal im- 
provements. The original land system, in its adjustment, 
was attended by no small difficulties. The proceeds for 
the sale of the public lands were to go into the treasury, 
thus constituting a part of the aggregate of the public 
revenue. 

From the origin of the land system down to Septem- 
ber, 1832, the amount received from sales, deducting ex- 
penses for roads, &;c., is $38,386,624. In that year a bill 
passed Congress, providing " That from and after the 31st 
day of December, 1832, there shall be allowed and paid 
to each of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, 
Missouri, Mississippi, and Louisiana, over and above what 
each of the said States is entitled to, by the terms of the 
compact entered into between them respectively, upon 
their admission into the Union, and the United States, the 
sum of twelve and a half per centum, upon the net amount 
of the sales of the public lands which, subsequent to the 
day aforesaid, shall be made within the several limits of 
the said States ; which said sum of twelve and a half per 
centum, shall be applied to some object or objects of in- 
ternal improvements, or education, within the said States, 
under the direction of the several Legislatures." 
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Tlie bill received the veto of President Jackson, on the 
twofold ground of hcing in conflict with the Constitution, 
and presenting the same objections respecting internal im- 
provements which he had found in a former enactment 
making appropriations for a public road, and from which 
he had been constrained to withhold his approval. 

After repeated efforts to effect the passage of the bill 
reported and advocated by Mr. Clay, for the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public land sales, a new plan, to at- 
tain in substance the same end, was devised. A bill was 
introduced into the Senate, so adjusted as to provide for 
the distribution of the surplus revenue. It provided that 
the money should be deposited with the States, subject to 
be recalled by act of Congress, should an emergency re- 
quiring it ever arise. This avoided the constitutional 
difficulty which Mr. Calhoun and others encountered in 
the distribution bill. 

This bill passed by large majorities. It passed the Sen- 
ate 38 to 6, — Benton, Black, Cuthbert, Grundy, Walker, and 
Wright. Messrs. Wright and Benton opposed the bill, 
the latter with great vehemence. The bill received the 
signature of the President, with, however, according to 
Mr. Benton, " a recoil of judgment which it required 
great efforts of friends to overcome ; and with a regret 
for it afterward which he often and publicly expressed." 
The consistency of such expression and his repeated re- 
commendations for " the apportionment of the surplus 
revenues among the States," does not readily appear. 

Twenty-eight million of dollars were divided among 
the States. No part of this has been recalled. 

An act fixing the time for the meeting and adjourn- 
ment of Congress was vetoed by the President. 

Michigan was admitted as a State, subject to con- 
ditions with which she ultimately complied, and became a 
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member of the Confederacy during the following year. 
Arkansas was received as a State. 

Bills for appropriations to subjects of internal improve- 
ments were passed and received the sanction of the Exec- 
utive. 

Mr. Benton offered a resolution in the Senate, provid- 
ing that gold and silver only should be received in pay- 
ment for the public lands, and that the committee on 
public lands be instructed to report a bill accordingly. 
No action was had on the resolution. • 



SPECIE CIKCULAR. 

On the 22d of February an order was issued, the 
object of which was to diminish the circulation of small 
bank notes. This was followed, on the 11th July, with 
the famed " Specie Circular ; " which, in the excitement 
produced, was second only to the removal of the depos- 
its. This circular was issued a few days subsequent to 
the adjournment of Congress ; having been withheld, as 
intimated by the friends of the President, to prevent the 
interference of Congress, a majority of which, as well as 
the Cabinet, being opposed to it. 

Paper money had been issued to an unprecedented ex- 
tent. The breaking up of the National Bank was the 
signal for the charter of State banks. And the capital with- 
drawn by closing up the affairs of the United States Bank 
was increased several fold by that issued by those recently 
chartered by the States. The spirit of speculation grew 
apace. Money was easily obtained, and the annual receipts 
from the sales of public lands increased from three to four 
millions, to more than three times that amount. These 
lands were paid for in paper money. To prevent its accu- 
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mulation in the treasury, and the monopoly of the lands 
by speculators, was the object of the Specie Circular. 

For lands sold after the 15th of August, to non-residents 
of the States, and those who were not to become actual 
settlers, and in quantities not exceeding three hundred 
and twenty acres, payment was to be made in specie. 
For those sold after the 15th of December, all payments 
were to be made in gold and silver. The revulsion in the 
business of the country was tremendous. In that the cir- 
cular prevented the absorption of lands by speculators, 
it accomplished a good work for the coimtry. 

This order was issued under the law authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to receive or reject bank paper 
at his discretion. 

Roger B. Taney was nominated and confirmed by the 
Senate, March 1836, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
in the place of John Marshall, deceased. P. P. Barbour 
was appointed to a judgeship in the same court. Mr. 
Kendall was appointed Postmaster-General to succeed Mr. 
Barry, who had resigned on being censured by the Senate's 
unanimous vote, for borrowing money illegally of banks, 
on behalf of the postal department. He was subsequently 
appointed by the President, Minister to Spain. He did 
not live to reach that country. Mr. Eaton, former Sec- 
retary of War, succeeded to the appointment. 

Great interest was manifested as to who should be the 
successor of General Jackson in the Presidency. The 
Executive was known to bo strongly in lavor of the pro- 
motion of Mr. Van Bur en, and in 1835 he wrote a letter, 
committing himself in favor of a National Democratic 
Convention. This was a pet object with Mr. Van Buren. 
The Convention was substituted in the place of the old 
system of congressional caucus. The friends of Mr. Van 
Buren earnestly insisted on a nominating convention. 
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Others of the same party denounced bitterly this mode 
of putting men in nomination. A large number of the 
administration party evinced an early and decided par- 
tiality for the promotion to the Presidency of Hugh L. 
White, Senator from Tennessee. In the winter of 1835, 
he was nominated by the Legislature of Alabama, by the 
people of Tennessee, and the representatives of that State 
in Congress, save J. K. Polk and Cave Johnson. A State 
convention in Mississippi nominated Mr. Van Buren. 

The National Democratic Convention met at Balti- 
more on the 20th of May, 1835. Over six hundred dele- 
gates were present, representing twenty-two States. Mr. 
Van Buren was nominated on the first ballot, as none but 
his friends participated in the convention. Col. Richard 
M. Johnson, of Kentucky, was nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent, receiving 178 votes to 87 for William C. Rives, 
of Virginia. The delegation from Virginia protested 
against the nomination of Mr. Johnson. 

The candidates named by the Whigs were three; 
William H. Harrison, of Ohio, Daniel Webster, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and John McLean, of Ohio. 

The opponents of Mr. Van Buren were unable to har- 
monize on any one candidate ; yet conducted the contest 
with energy and determination. It was hoped to lessen 
the chances of the Democratic candidate by throwing the 
election into the House. These calculations failed of a 
realization. The triumph of Mr. Van Buren with a clear 
majority over the combined opposition, attests the 
efficiency and power of party discipline. 

There were 294 electoral votes, of which Mr. Van 
Buren received 170 ; General Harrison, 73 ; Judge 
White, 26; Mr. Webster, 14; and Mr. Mangum, 11. 
For Vice-President, Mr. Johnson received 144 ; Francis 
Granger, who was supported by the friends of General 
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Harrison, 77 ; John Tyler, indorsed by the supporters 
of Mr. White, 47 ; and William Smith, 23. 

The final session of the twenty-fourth Congress, com- 
menced December 5, 1836, and closed by its constitu- 
tional limitation, March 3, 1837. Little was transacted 
of general interest. Internal improvements were again 
indorsed by the passage of acts making appropriations for 
rivers, roads, and harbors. 

COL. BENTOn's expunging EESOLUnON. 

Mr. Benton gave notice, on the passage of the resolu- 
tion introduced into the Senate by Mr. Clay, pronouncing 
the President's proceedings in the removal of the depos- 
its " in derogation of the Constitution and laws," that he 
should move from time to time to have the same expunged. 
He should continue so to do until its erasure was effected, 
or he ceased to be a member of the Senate. He accord- 
ingly moved, February 18, 1835, that the resolution be ex- 
punged, because it was " illegal and unjust, of evil exam- 
ple, indefinite and vague, expressing a criminal charge 
without specification ; and was irregularly and unconstitu- 
tionally adopted by the Senate, in subversion of the rights 
of defence which belong to an accused and impeachable 
officer ; and at a time and under circumstances to endan- 
ger the political rights, and to injure the pecuniary inter- 
ests of the people of the United States." The resolution 
was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Benton faithfully kept his word, by moving, at 
each succeeding session, to expunge the resolution of Mr. 
Clay from the records of the Senate. The subject came 
up for the last time, at the 2d session of the twenty-fourth 
Congress. Such changes had been wrought in that body 
as to give the Administration the majority. The resolu- 
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tion to expunge was discussed at some length, and with a 
bitterness of feeling which the circumstances tended to 
engender. Those who had triumphed before were now 
to be prostrated and humbled by defeat. 

The subject was discussed on Friday and Saturday, 
and arrangements were made for its final settlement on 
Monday. The session on Monday was a protracted one. 
The opposition Senators uttered a solemn protest against 
the defacement of the Journal, and the act which they 
foresaw was about to be consummated. The fiat had 
gone forth ; the vote was taken about midnight : — yeas 
24, nays 19, absent 5. Immediately after the passage of 
the resolution, the Secretary of the Senate, as ordered, 
took the manuscript journal of the Senate, and drew a 
square of broad black lines around the resolution of the 
28th of March, 1834, and ^vrote across it, " Expunged, by 
order of the Senate, this 16th day of January, 1837." 

The specie circular issued by the Secretary of the 
Treiisury, soon after the expiration of the last session of 
Congress, created so wide-spread and universal dissatisfac- 
tion that a bill passed both branches of Congress, desig- 
nating and limiting the funds receivable for the revenues 
of the United States. It provided that the government 
should receive the paper of such banks only as should 
thereafter issue no notes less than five dollars, and afler 
Dec. 30, 1839, none less than ten dollars, and should 
pay their notes on demand in gold and silver. It was 
amended, on motion of Mr. Rives, to restrict those banks 
to the issue, after 1841, of notes less than twenty dol- 
lars ; and, on motion of Mr. Clay, to rescind the treasury 
order. So amended, it passed the Senate, by a vote of 
41 to 5— Messrs. Benton, Linn, Morris, Ruggles, and 
Wright. It received the sanction of the House, 143 to 
59. 
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It was transmitted to the President, March 2d, one 
day prior to the expiration of the present Congress, and 
of President Jackson's administration. The President 
returned the bill to the Senate with his objections thereto. 
This was his last public act as President. 

General Jackson issued to the people of the United 
States a farewell address — setting forth an embodiment 
of his political views. He attended the inauguration of 
his successor and friend, Martin Van Buren, after which 
he retired to his home and to private life. 

General Jackson's administration constituted a period 
of eight years in the history of our country — marked by 
the agitation, and to some extent settlement of questions 
of great and commanding interest. The public acts of the 
President were applauded by some, deprecated and de- 
nounced by others. Different results could not be ex- 
pected. To claim for General Jackson as a public man, 
perfection, would be folly if not impiety ; to denounce 
him as devoid of patriotism would be unjust. The 
effects of those measures which he urged, and those which 
he opposed, must be adjudged by subsequent develop- 
ments in our national history. 



CHAPTEK X. 

ADMINISTEATION OF MAETIN VAN BUKEN, 1887-1841. 

Mr. Van Buren, the eighth President of the United States, 
was inducted into office on the 4th of March, 1837. The 
ceremonies were such as usually attend the inauguration 
of the Chief Magistrate. The introductory address was 
delivered in a clear and impressive manner. After its 
conclusion, Chie4»Justice Taney administered the oath of 
office. 

The cabinet officers of General Jackson were retained 
by the President elect, except the appointment of J. R. 
Poinsett, of South Carolina, Secretary of War. This 
office was made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Cass to 
accept an appointment as Minister to Prance. 

The circumstances attendant on the accession of Mr. 
Van Buren to the Presidency were not auspicious. The 
specie circular had produced a money pressure already 
severe, and which threatened a financial revulsion far- 
reaching and disastrous. In the Spring the crisis culmi- 
nated. By mutual consent, in May, the banks of New 
York city suspended specie payment. Other banks fol- 
lowed their example. Failures, to an extent never before 
known, filled the commercial cities and the country at 
large with distress and consternation. All kinds of prop- 
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erty greatly depreciated in value. Business was pros- 
trated. 

It was rendered more embarrassing to the Adminis- 
tration from the consideration that these results ensued 
from the adoption of a line of policy, to the support and 
maintenance of which it was regarded pledged. Repre- 
sentations of the universal distress were made to the Ex- 
ecutive, and he was importuned to repeal the specie circular 
and to call an extra session of Congress. 

The general suspension of the banks rendered it im- 
possible for the officers to comply with the law requiring 
them to receive or pay out the notes of those banks only 
that were specie-paying. Thus necessitated, the Presi- 
dent issued his proclamation for Congress to assemble on 
the 4th of September, 1837. 

Congress convened at the time designated. The Pres- 
ident's message was mainly devoted to the financial inter- 
ests of the country. He recommendedii^ a substitution 
for banks the sub-tresLSury scheme. This assigned the 
collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of pub- 
lic moneys to officers of the government. Specie alone 
should be employed in fiscal operations. Ten millions of 
dollars would suffice for all necessary purposes, were the 
accumulation of a large surplus revenue prevented. The 
great falling off in the revenue, in the opinion of the Pres- 
ident, required the withholding of the fourth, and final in- 
stalment of the deposit funds. 

Many of the friends of the President had entertained 
hopes that he would furnish relief to the country by the 
recall of the specie circular which had been issued by 
order of General Jackson. In this they were disappoint- 
ed. Mr. Van Buren gave evidence of his intention to 
pursue the line of policy indicated by his predecessor* 
The message promised no relief to the people. To legis- 
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late for the amelioration of the pecuniary condition of the 
people was not embraced within the legitimate province 
of the General Government. It compassed the energies 
of the Government to protect itself and provide for its 
own wants. 

The announcement of the sub-treasury scheme cre- 
ated great excitement both in and out of Congress. The 
friends of the Administration who were connected with 
bank interests were especially indignant. This was re- 
garded as a direct attack upon the banks and the credit 
system. It was held that the destruction of the banks 
would depend upon the adoption of the ideas promulgated 
by the Executive. And hence a more wide-spread and 
disastrous prostration of business throughout the country. 

The Secretary of the Treasury reported, December 
1836, the amount of bank paper in actual circulation at one 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars ; specie, twenty- 
eight millions ; specie in banks, forty-five millions. The 
banks assigned two causes as greatly affecting their opera- 
tion. The removals of the revenue for deposit in the 
several States ; and the abstraction of a large amount of 
specie in payment for foreign importations. The suspen- 
sion of the banks of New York was legalized by the Leg- 
islature of that State for one year. 

The political complexion of the House was indicated 
in the choice of Speaker; James K. Polk was again 
elected, receiving 116 votes against 103 for John Bell, 
and 5 scattering. 

SUB-TEEASURY. 

A bill to establish the sub-treasury was reported to 
the Senate, by Mr. Wright, chairman of the Committee 
on Finance. It met with a strong opposition. Mr. Clay 
declared the project neither desirable nor practicable, nor 
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within the constitutional power of the General Govern- 
ment, nor just ; that it was contrary to the habits of the 
people of the United States, and dangerous to their liber- 
ties, and that the great want of the country was a general 
and uniform currency, and a point of union, a sentinel, a 
regulator of the issues of the local banks ; and that would 
be supplied by a National Bank. 

Mr. Tallmadgc deprecated this warfare against the 
State banks and the credit system of the country. He 
arraigned the Government as the cause of the existing finan- 
cial pressure, and cited the authority of the Executive and 
cabinet officers as to the soundness and credit of the State 
banks. The sub-treasury would prove the ruin of the 
country. Hitherto Senator Tallmadge had been an ardent 
supporter of the Administration. 

Mr. King, of Georgia, at the same time separated him- 
self from his former friends, and entered his protest 
against the policy now urged by the Executive. 

The sub-treasury bill passed the Senate — ^yeas 26, 
nays 20. 

Being taken up in the House, the bill was laid on the 
table, 120 against 107. 

The Whigs voted in a body against the bill. Alone 
they had not strength to defeat it. As we have seen in the 
Senate, so in the House there were separations from the 
Administration. These persons received the name of *^ con- 
servatives," and came ultimately to co5perate, quite gen- 
erally, with the Whigs. The Whigs preferring the State 
banks to government officials as deposits for the revenue, 
gave them as earnest a support as they had opposition 
but a few years previous. The Democrats were zealous 
for a scheme which had but just received their most hearty 
reprobation. 

Acts authorizing the issue of ten millions of dollars in 
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treasury notes, for the immediate wants of the Govern- 
ment ; for postponing the deposit of the fourth instalment 
with the States until January 1, 1839 ; and for extending 
the time of bonds for duties on imposts, were passed, with 
other acts of less importance. Congress adjourned to meet 
in regular session on the 4th of December. 

At the opening of the first regular session of the 
twenty-sixth Congress, the independent or sub-treasury 
scheme was again urged upon their attention. A bill sim- 
ilar to the one before Congress, at its special session, was 
reported in the Senate by Mr. Wright. It elicited an 
elaborate and able discussion. Its principal advocates 
were Messrs. Benton and Wright ; opposed by Senators 
Webster, Clay, Tallmadge, and others. An interest was 
given to the debate by charges of inconsistency, with 
labored efforts at self-vindication. 

Mr. Tallmadge, in opposing the sub-treasury scheme, 
noticed the bearing of this measure upon the popular mind 
and its influence on the recent elections. He said, " The 
people saw the treatment received by those who opposed 
these measures. They saw some of their representatives 
here, pursuing the straightforward track of principle, re- 
fusing to turn about at the word of command, and oppos- 
ing the measure which the whole party, with Gen. Jack- 
son at its head, opposed in 1834, and which the official 
organs then pronounced * disorganizing and revolution- 
ary.' They saw all this ; and they saw also that for this 
adherence to principle, their representatives were de- 
nounced and proscribed by this same official organ of the 
Administration. They saw established, at the seat of 
Government, by the discipline of party, a despotism, the 
most perfect on earth — the despotism of opinion ! 

" This system of dictation and proscription commenced 
during General Jackson's second term. He would not 
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tolerate a difference of opinion on any subject in which 
his feelings were enlisted. It might have been owing to 
the infirmity of age. Witness the distribution bill, 
the specie circular, and the currency bill. In these meas- 
ures, the great body of his friends in both Houses were 
opposed to him. Still, the official organ maintained the 
executive will, and denounced the action and opinions ot 
those who constituted the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. The present Executive has promised to * follow 
in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor.' The sub- 
treasury scheme was the darling project of the late Presi- 
dent ; and it is presumed that it was now brought forward 
in pursuance of this pledge. 

" Under the present system of party discipline, and 
executive intimidation, the liberty of speech and the press 
had been practically abrogated. The Executive Depart- 
ment had become too powerful for the legislative branch. 
The great apprehension of the framers of the Constitution 
was from the legislative power. But the theory of the 
Constitution had, in the short space of half a century, been 
reversed. The Executive Department had become so 
formidable as to overawe the legislature, and dictate to it 
the measures which the President himself was to execute. 
Add to that strength the powers of a treasury bank, which 
were contained in the bill, and there would have been 
given all that could define a despot." 

Here we have foreshadowed a practice which has 
grown into an evil of towering magnitude. 

The sub-treasury was no more palatable to the people 
now than when first recommended. Several State Legis- 
latures had uttered their protest against it, and instructed 
their senators to act accordingly. Mr. Grundy, of Ten- 
nessee, presented to the Senate his instructions from that 
State, and said that he should accord his action therewith. 
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Mr. Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, did the same ; Mr. Wall, 
of New Jersey, would " disregard all instruction." 

The bill passed the Senate, 27 to 25. At the special 
session the vote stood — ayes 26, noes 20. The bill being 
reported to the House was laid on the table — 106 to 98. 

A joint resolution, which provided, " Tliat it shall not 
be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury to make or 
continue in force, any general order which shall create any 
diflference between the different branches of revenue, as to 
the money or medium of payment in which debts or dues 
accruing to the United States may be paid," passed both 
branches of Congress, May, 1838, by large majorities, and 
was approved by the President. This was virtually a nul- 
lifier of the specie circular of 1836. 



PETITIONS, AND THE UNriED STATES MAIL. 

I should prove untrue as a chronicler of historic events 
(and to my duty as well), were I to pass unnoticed those 
causes, in their incipiency, which, increasing in magnitude 
and importance, are now concentrated into the momentous 
issue which separates the American people into two great 
contending parties. Among these are the " censorship of 
the mail " and " the petition to Congress for the abolition 
of slavery." 

From the origin of our Federal Government, petitions 
have been transmitted to Congress respecting slavery. 
The first Congress was invoked by petition to interpose 
for the mitigation of the evils, and the final abolition of 
the African slave-trade, and also, so far as it possessed the 
power, to take steps for the abolition of slavery. These 
petitions, at the instance of Mr. Maofcison, then a member 
of Congress, were referred to a Select Committee. Mr. 
Madison, in the discussion of this subject, " entered into a 
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critical review of the circumstances respecting the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and the Ideas upon the limitation 
of the powers of Congress to interfere in the regulation of 
the commerce of slaves, and showed that they undoubt- 
edly were not precluded from interposing in their impor- 
tation ; and generally to regulate the mode in which every 
species of business shall be transacted. He adverted to 
the western country, and the cession of Georgia, in which 
Congress had certainly the power to regulate the subject 
of slavery. He was in favor of committing the petition, 
and justified the measure by repeated precedents in the 
proceedings of the House." — U. S. Gazette, 17th Feb., 
1790. 

A protracted discussion was had on the report. For 
it, the House substituted a declaration that Congress 
could not abolish the slave-trade prior to 1808, but had a 
right to regulate it. Also that Congress possessed no 
power over slavery in the States. 

Little was done by way of petitions from this time 
until the District of Columbia came under the direct con- 
trol of the General Government. 

In 1831, the question of slavery began to awaken a 
more active and extended interest than ever before known. 
In 1833 the National Anti-Slavery Society was formed, 
and numerous auxiliaries were created in different parts 
of the Northern States. Public meetings were held, at 
which slavery was openly discussed and fearlessly repro- 
bated. The South took the alarm. Public meetings 
were called. Resolutions passed condemning the Aboli- 
tionists, and expressing fears for the safety and perpetuity 
of the Union. 

The North responded to the South in opposition 
meetings held in the cities and large towns. The Aboli- 
tionists were denounced ; their meetings broken up ; and 
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not unfrequently their speakers and prominent supporters 
were mobbed and treated with extreme violence. 

In all great interests affecting the people, the moving 
power is the press. So is it here. In 1831 a newspaper 
was started in Boston, by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, for the 
purpose of advocating the policy of immediate emancipa- 
tion. The Legislature of Georgia offered $5,000 for the 
abduction and delivery in that State "of the editor of this 
paper. Immense quantities of Anti-Slavery documents 
were scattered through the Northern States, and charges 
were preferred against the Abolitionists of sending these 
publications into the Southern States in order to incite 
the slaves to rebellion. Hence, law was invoked to crush 
out Anti-Slavery Societies and their presses. A grand 
jury in Alabama preferred an indictment against the 
" Emancipator," a paper published in New York. The 
Governor of that State, Mr. Gayle, made a requisition 
upon Governor Marcy, of New York, for the delivery of 
the publisher, R. J. Williams, to be tried as an offender 
against the laws of Alabama respecting slavery. Gov- 
ernor Marcy declined complying with the mandate. 

While newspapers were being indicted by Southern 
juries, and rewards offered for the seizure of Abolition- 
ists, a prominent instance of which was a reward of $50,- 
000, by a vigilance committee in Louisiana, for the de- 
livery of Arthur Tappan, a conspicuous Abolitionist of 
New York — the Southern press was deriving sweet satis- 
faction from the action of public meetings held in different 
places through the Northern States to discountenance the 
Anti-Slavery movement. 

The Richmond Enquirer congratulates the friends of 
good order on the resolutions adopted at Albany, New 
York : " We hail with delight the meeting and resolutions 
of Albany. They are up to the hub. They are in perfect 
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unison with the rights and sentiments of the South 

They are free from all qualifications and equivocations — 
no idle denunciation of the evils of slavery — ^no pompous 
assertion of the rights of discussion. But they announce 
in the most unqualified terms, that it is a Southern ques- 
tion, which belongs, under the federal compact, exclusively 
to the South. They denounce all discussion upon it in 
the other States They pronoimce those vile incen- 
diaries to be disturbers of the public peace." 

Other papers contain similar expressions of approba- 
tion. But amid rejoicing, they find one cause for regret 
and disapproval. In the language of the Kichmond Whig, 
" Nothing is wanting, indeed, but that which, beiriff want- 
ing, all the rest, we fear, is little more than * a sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal,' we mean the recognition of 
the power of the legislature to suppress the fenatics, and 
the recommendation to do so." That there was a failure 
in this respect, the Whig complains of the friends of Mr. 
Van Buren, who controlled that meeting. They would 
go so far, " that an intelligent sign must be given to the 
South that he sustained her claim." But his Albany 
"partisans either rejected the claim" (to constrain the 
Abolitionists by legislative enactment) " or feared to en- 
counter public opinion by adopting it." 

Again, the Southern Patriot : " Why did not the Albany 
meeting recommend putting down by the strong arm of 
the law, discussions which (it declared) ' are at war^with 
every moral duty, and every suggestion of humanity ? ' 
Surely, that which is declared to be so pernicious as to be 
at war with every moral duty, and every humane sugges- 
tion, can and ought to be made legally punishable. It is 
works and not words we want." 

These selections from the expositions of the Southern 
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press will suffice to indicate the animus of those who con- 
trolled public sentiment in that section of the Union. 

Apprehensive that the Anti-Slavery movements would 
not be coerced by legislative enactment, the South fell 
back upon the retaliative measures of non-intervention 
and disunion. At a public meeting held in South Caro- 
lina, it was 

"Resolved, That when the Southern States are re- 
duced to the alternative of choosing either union without 
liberty, or disunion with liberty and property, be assured 
they will not hesitate which to take, and will make the 
choice promptly, unitedly, and fearlessly. 

" Resolved, That should the non-slaveholding States 
omit, or refuse, at the ensuing meeting of their respective 
legislatures, to put a final stop to the proceedings of their 
abolition societies, against the domestic peace of the South, 
and effectually prevent any farther interference by them, 
with our slave population, bj/ efficient penal laws, it will then 
become the solemn duty of the whole South, in order to 
protect themselves, and secure their rights and property 
against the unconstitutional combination of the non-slave- 
holding States, and the murderous designs of their Abo- 
litionists, to withdraw from the Union," 

The sentiment of these resolutions was indorsed quite 
extensively by the Southern press. The idea of a com- 
mercial non-intercourse with the North was urged with 
emphasis ; and the people were appealed to, to let duty to 
themselves, their rights, and their cause, dominate over 
any immediate pecuniary gain. 

Another advance step was taken for self-protection. 
The mails must not be the bearers of Anti-Slavery docu- 
ments into the Southern States. The Postmaster-General, 
Mr. Kendall, was appealed to by a public meeting held 
at Petersburg, Virginia, to interdict such transportation. 
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He replied that power did not vest in him so to do. He 
regarded, however, transmission by mail of papers, 
" tending to promote discontent, sedition, and servile war, 
from one State to another, as a violation of the spirit, if 
not the letter of the federal compact, which would justify, 
on the part of the injured States, any measure necessary 
to effect their exclusion." The only present relief was, 
"in responsibilities voluntarily assumed by postmas- 
ters." 

The Anti-Slavery Societies of New York City refusing 
to comply with the request of the postmaster at that 
place, to abstain from sending their publications into the 
Southern States, he wrote to Mr. Kendall for instruction. 
In his reply, Mr. Kendall repeated his former statement, 
that the Department possessed no power to exclude mat- 
ter from the mail ; but he adds : "If I were situated as 
you are, I would do as you have done. Postmasters may 
lawfully know in all cases the contents of newspapers, be- 
cause the law expressly provides that they shall be so put 
up, that they may be readily examined ; and if they know 
those contents to be calculated and designed to produce, 
and, if delivered, will certainly produce the commission of 
the most aggravated crimes upon the property and per- 
sons of their fellow-citizens, it cannot be doubted that it is 
their duty to detain them, if not even to hand them over 
to the civil authorities If in time of war, a post- 
master should detect the letter of an enemy or spy pass- 
ing through the mail, which, if it reached its destination, 
would expose his country to invasion, and her armies to 
destruction, ought he not to arrest it 1 Yet, where is his 
legal power to do so ? " 

Sentiments so hostile to the freedom of the press, 
aroused the determined opposition of many at the North, 
who had never expressed or entertained the least sym- 
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pathy for the Abolitionists. It produced results directly 
opposite to those intended. 

In view of the antagonism existing, and the aroused 
state of public feeling against them, the officers of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society issued, in self-vindication, 
an address to the people. The following points, taken 
from that document, embody their views and principles of 
•action: 

" 1st. We hold that Congress has no more right to 
abolish slavery in the Southern States, than in the French 
West India Islands. Of course we desire no national 
legislation on the subject. 

" 2d. We hold that slavery can only be lawfully abol- 
ished by the Legislatures of the several States in which 
it prevails, and that the exercise of any other than moral 
influence to induce such abolition is unconstitutional. 

" 3d. We believe that Congress has the same right to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, that the 
State Governments have within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, and that it is their duty to efface so foul a blot from 
the national escutcheon. 

"4th. We believe the American citizens have the 
right to express and publish their opinions of the Consti- 
tution, laws, and institutions of any and every State and 
nation under heaven; and we mean never to surrender 
the liberty of speech, of the press, or of conscience — ^bless- 
ings we have inherited from our fathers — and which we 
intend, so far as we are able, to transmit unimpaired to 
our children. 

"5th. We have uniformly deprecated all forcible at- 
tempts on the part of the slaves to recover their liberty, 
and were it in our power to address them, we would ex- 
hort them to observe a quiet and peaceful demeanor, and 
would assure them that no insurrectionary movements on 
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their part would receive from us the slightest aid or 
countenance. 

" 6th. We would deplore any servile insurrection, both 
on account of the calamities which would attend it, and 
on account of the occasion which it might ftimish of in- 
creased severity and oppression." 

Then follow articles containing a denial of the charges 
urged against them and their publications. All intent to 
create an insurrection is distinctly denied and disclaimed. 
Southern masters, not slaves, are those to whom their 
prints have been sent. The sinfulness of slavery ; the 
importance of educating all classes, and the freedom of 
the Abolitionists from all purpose " to estimate the value 
of the Union and to effect its dissolution," are respective- 
ly and forcibly urged. 

In the mean time, the Abolitionists were not inactive 
in pushing forward the work they had assumed. Petitions 
in large numbers were sent into Congress, praying for 
the abolition of the slave-trade and slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. No demand was made for legislative 
action respecting slavery in States ; to effect which the 
petitioners had acknowledged that Congress possessed no 
constitutional power. The petitions were received with 
coldness by most, with determined hostility by many. 

On the disposition to be made of these petitions, 
great diversity of opinion prevailed. The discussion on 
the various plans proposed, resulted in the adoption of a 
resolution presented by Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, 
which provided for the reference of all memorials of an 
anti-slavery character to a select committee, with instruc- 
tion to report " that Congress possesses no constitutional 
authority to interfere, in any way, with the institution of 
slavery in any of the States of the confederacy ; and that 
Congress ought not to interfere with slavery in the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, that so to do would be a violation of 
the public faith, unwise, impolitic, and dangerous to the 
Union." 

The resolution was divided into several parts, which 
were passed by large majorities. The last clause stood, 
ayes 129 ; nays 74. The votes in the negative were 
nearly all cast by Whigs from the Northern States. 

The committee reported, through Mr. Pinckney, May 
18, 1836, three resolutions harmonizing in spirit with the 
resolution adopted on the appointment of the committee. 
The resolve denying the power of Congress over slavery 
in the States, was passed under the stricture of the pre- 
vious question. Only eight votes were cast in the nega- 
tive — ^Messrs. J. Q. Adams, Jackson, and Phillips, of 
Mass., Clark, Denney, and Potts, of Pa., Everett, and 
Slade, of Vt. Mr. Adams asked the House for five min- 
utes, in which time he engaged to show the resolution 
to be false. The remaining portions of the report were 
passed by large majorities. 

On the final resolve Mr. Adams refused to vote, and 
sent to the Speaker's chair the following declaration, de- 
manding that it should be placed- on the journal of the 
House, there to stand to the latest posterity : 

" I hold the resolution to be a direct violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, of the rules of the 
House, and of the rights of my constituents." 

The resolution referred to reads as follows : 

" Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, resolutions, 
propositions or papers, relating in any way, or to any ex- 
tent whatever, to the subject of slavery, shall, without 
being either printed or referred, be laid upon the table, 
and that no further action whatever shall be had thereon." 

This arbitrary action of the House, did not deter pe- 
titioners from transmitting their appeals to Mr, Adams, 
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nor him from presenting them to the House. Mr. AdJams 
volunteered to lay before the body of which he was a 
member, any respectable petition which might be placed 
in his hands. With unwavering firmness — amidst a per- 
fect tempest of vituperation and abuse — he persevered in 
presenting petitions, one by one, sometimes numbering 
two hundred in a single day — and demanding the action 
of the House on each petition separately. 

The attempt to crush out petitions was not attended 
with the desired or expected result. The number of pe- 
titions in 1836, was only 37,000. At the ensuing ses- 
sion they numbered 110,000. Another attempt at coer- 
cion was then made, in the passage of a resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. Haws, of Kentucky. It was responded to 
by 300,000 petitioners. Mr. Patton, of Virginia, think- 
ing to put a restriction on petitions, offered a prescription, 
which, indorsed by the House, served to invoke the de- 
nunciation of Northern Legislatures. Those of Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts declared it " a usurpation of power, 
a violation of the Constitution, subversive of the funda- 
mental principles of the government, and at war with the 
prerogatives of the people." 

In the mean time the Senate was called to a consider- 
ation of the same subject, through a petition presented by 
Mr. Buchanan, who, denying the prayer of the memorial- 
ists, would secure to them a favorable reception. The pe- 
tition was received by a vote of 36 to 10 — ^all from 
Southern States. It was disposed of, denying the prayer 
therein supplicated ; ayes 34, noes 5 — Messrs. Davis, 
and Webster, of Mass., Knight, of R. I., Prentiss, of 
Vt., and Southard, of N. J. 

As a kindred topic, the Senate called up that portion 
of President Jackson's message, wherein he invited " at- 
tention to the painful excitement produced in the South, 
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by attempts to circulate through the mails, inflammatory 
appeals addressed to the passions of the slaves in prints, 
and various sorts of publications, calculated to stimulate 
them to insurrection, and to produce all the horrors of 
civil war." He further congratulated himself and the 
country, that the good sense in the non-slaveholding 
States, would so prevail against those misguided persons, 
who were attempting to subvert the Constitution and good 
order, that they would doubtless desist from their attempts. 
Should this fail, those States would, undoubtedly, enforce 
the coercion of law. He would suggest the enactment 
of a law that would " prohibit, under severe penalties, 
the circulation in the Southern States, through the mail, 
of incendiary publications, intended to instigate the slaves 
to insurrection." 

Were not this document a matter of history, we should 
find it difficult to give credence to the communication of 
such ideas in the message of a President of the United 
States, 

A committee was raised — all Southerners, save one — 
to consider and report on the subject alluded to by the 
President. The report was submitted on the 4th of 
February. Only two out of the five members accorded 
it their entire support. The accompanying bill prohib- 
ited postmasters from knowingly putting into the mail 
aiiy printed or written paper, or pictorial representation 
relating to slavery, addressed to any person in a State in 
which their circulation was forbidden ; and it prohibited 
postmasters in such States from delivering such papers to 
any person not authorized by the laws of the State to re- 
ceive them. 

As a necessity for coercive measures, the report urged 
the danger of the Abolitionists aceomplishing their de- 
signs in abolishing slavery, and producing the dire re- 
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suits that must ensue ; the destruction of property to 
the amount of $950,000,000, to the ruin of an entire sec- 
tion of the Union. The social and moral elevation of the 
slaves, now so happily progressing would be checked, and 
the two races thrown in hostility to each other. Mr. 
Calhoim advanced and urged his ultra State-right doctrine. 

Mr. Webster opposed the bill. It was obscure, in- 
definite, and ambiguous. All papers touching the subject, 
for or against, were subject to prohibition. The Consti- 
tution might be excluded from the mail. The Constitu- 
tion was contravened in the guaranteed right of " free 
speech and a free press." He had a right of property in 
his paper which he denied the right of any man to ques- 
tion. This right could not be interdicted without regular 
trial. No man could be legislated the right to pass cen- 
sorship on communications transmitted by mail. 

Mr. Clay pursued a similar tone of argument. He 
denied to Congress power to pass such an act. Equally 
well " might government designate the persons, or parties, 
or classes, who should have the exclusive benefit of the 
mails." 

The question on the engrossment resulted in a tie vote, 
18 to 18 — the Vice-President being absent from the Chair, 
returned and gave the casting vote in the affirmative. 
The Free State Senators voting in the affirmative, were 
Messrs. Wright, Tallmadge, and Buchanan. From the 
Slave States in the negative, were Senators Clay, Benton, 
and Kent, of Maryland. 

It is believed to have been purposely designed to 
force Mr. Van Buren to give the casting vote. Mr. Ben- 
ton says, that Southern Senators " made the rejection of 
the bill a test of alliance with Northern Abolitionists, 
and a cause for the secession of the Southern States ; and 
if this bill had been rejected by Mr. Van Buren's vote, 
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the whole responsibility of its loss would have been 
thrown upon him and the North, and the South thus in- 
flamed against those States and himself — the more so, as 
Mr. White, of Tennessee, the opposing democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency, gave his vote for the bill." On 
this ground, the friends of Mr. Van Buren excused his 
vote. On the question of the final passage of the bill, 
there were ayes 19, noes 25, absent 4. The three Sena- 
tors from the North, before named, voted in the affirma- 
tive. Those from the South who voted against the en- 
grossment, were now joined by Messrs. Crittenden, 
Goldsborough, Leigh, and Naudain. 

Eeturning to the House, we find abolition petitioners 
and the ghost of disunion still harassing the deliberations 
of that body. Every effort to crush out, seemed to im- 
part newness of life ; every effort to appease, served to 
quicken the energies and augment the zeal of the oppo- 
nents of slavery. But the efforts of the House were not 
permitted to relax. Mr. Atherton, of New Hampshire, 
reported a series of resolutions, which came to be known 
as the " Atherton gag " — concluding with the provision 
" that every petition, or paper relating in any way to 
slavery as aforesaid, should, on presentation, without fur- 
ther action thereon, be laid on the table without being de- 
bated, printed, or referred." The author of these resolu- 
tions moved the previous question on their passage; 
which was sustained ; ayes 103, nays 102. The entire 
series passed. The one here quoted by a vote of 127 to 
78. 

While the naked form of reception was still maintain- 
ed, the ^irit of the right of petition was undeniably 
crushed out. The subterfuge under which this result 
was attained — ^the adoption of a rule — was none the less, 
in the opinion of many, a violation of the Constitution. 
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It would seem that the framers of the Federal Con- 
stitution regarded the right of petition so thoroughly 
grounded that it required no specific guaranty. This 
omission arrested the attention of the people. The 
Virginia convention proposed as an amendment, " That 
every freeman has a right to petition, or apply to the 
Legislature, for a redress of grievances." In those States 
where conventions had not been held, this suggestion was 
acted upon. North Carolina incorporated the very lan- 
guage of the proposed amendment, and ordered it to be 
forwarded to Congress. New York, and Ehode Island, 
for freeman, substituted the word, person. 

The first Congress gave this idea an emphatic indorse- 
ment, in proposing as an amendment, that "Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press ; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances." This amendment was 
duly ratified by the requisite number of States, and be- 
came a part of the Constitution. If the last clause can be 
negatived by a rule of Congress, why may not each of the 
others as well 1 

As a matter of convenient reference, we subjoin a list 

of the names of the movers of the resolutions against the 

reception of petitions, the times of their passage, the 

N majorities in their favor, and the number of votes cast by 

representatives from the non-slaveholding States. 

Names. Date of passage. Minorities. Votes flrom Free States. 

Pinckney'sresolution, May, 1836, 51 62 

Hawes' " Jan., 1887, 58 10 

Patton's " Dec, 1837, 48 62 

Atherton's " Dec, 1838, 48 49 

Johnson's " Jan., 1840, 6 28 
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The passage of the last rule was held open for discus- 

.sion, and the subject, on which it had been attempted to 

place a seal, was ably canvassed on the floor of Congress, 

Petitions continued to flow in, burdened now with the 
additional prayer for the removal of the rule of restric- 
tion on the free exercise of petition. Persistent and un- 
flagging efforts were continued by Northern representa- 
tives to effect a removal of the obnoxious rule. In 1845, 
they triumphed. The rule was rescinded, and Congress 
consented to receive, and treat respectfully, all petitions 
on the subject of slavery. 

ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

To increase the intensity of public interest and ex- 
citetiient on the question of slavery, was added the pro- 
ject to annex the republic of Texas to the United States. 

The people of Texas rose in rebellion against the 
Government of Mexico in the year 1835. A large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of this province were emi- 
grants from the South-western States. Being slaveholders 
prior to their removal, they naturally desired its con- 
tinuance in their new homes. This was prohibited by the 
laws of Mexico. As early as 1824, the Legislature of the 
republic of Mexico passed an act for the emancipation of 
slaves and the abolition of slavery. The ostensible de- 
sign of the Texan insurrection was to resist schemes of 
usurpation charged against Santa Anna, at that time 
President of Mexico. The real intent is revealed in a 
letter from Gen. Houston, commander of the forces of 
Texas, to Gen. Dunlap, which says, " There is but one 
feeling in Texas, in my opinion, and that is, to establish 
the independence of Texas, and to be attached to the 
United States." 

9 
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After some antecedent action, the independence of the 
republic of Texas was recognized by Congress at the 
session of 1836-'7. Application was soon made by 
Texas for annexation, llemonstrances against the con- 
summation of that project were presented to Congress 
in conjunction with those for the abolition of slavery. 
Several State Legislatures passed resolves against annexa- 
tion. Other States gave expression in its favor. 

January, 1838, Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, in- 
troduced to the Senate a proposition for the annexation 
of Texas. It is as follows : 

" Whereas, the just and true boundary of the United 
States, under the treaty of Louisiana, extended on the 
south-west, to the Eio Grande del Norte, which river 
continued to be the boundary line until the territory west 
of the Sabine was surrendered to Spain by the treaty of 
1819; 

" And whereas such surrender of a portion of the ter- 
ritory of the United States is of evil precedent, and 
doubtful constitutionality ; 

" And whereas many weighty considerations of policy 
make it expedient to re-establish the said true boundary, 
to re-annex to the United States the territory occupied 
by the State of Texas, with the consent of the said State : 

" Be it therefore resolved. That, with the consent of 
the said State previously had, and whenever it can be 
effected consistently with the faith and treaty stipulations 
of the United States, it is desirable and expedient to re- 
annex the said territory to the United States." 

The resolution was supported by the mover in a 
lengthy, historical speech. 

The same subject was brought before the House by 
the presentation of remonstrances against annexation. 
On their reception Mr. Adams moved to refer them to a 
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select committee : and urged it in a speech, clear, pointed, 
and emphatic — characteristic of that gentleman. Mr. 
Adams said, " the question involved was, whether a 
foreign nation — acknowledged as such in a most unpre- 
cedented and extraordinary manner, by this government, 
a nation * damned to everlasting fame ' by the re-institu- 
tion of that detestable system, slavery, after it had once 
been abolished within its borders — should be admitted into 
union with a nation of freemen." Mr. Adams presented 
the history of the Texan insurrection, and deduced from 
the motives involved, and the results that must inevitably 
ensue, reasons for referring the memorials to a select com- 
mittee ; one which was not in the immediate interests of 
slavery. 

Mr. Wise regarded this uncalled for. The proposals 
for annexation had been declined by the States on account 
of their relation with Mexico. It would be time to dis- 
cuss this subject when it came before the House. Fur- 
ther discussion was cut off by a motion to lay the subject 
on the table, which prevailed ; ayes 127, noes 68. 

The subject rested during the remainder of Mr. Van 
Buren's administration. 

The " patriot war," as it was termed, took its rise in 
1887. Its purpose was to produce a reform in the 
Oanaflian government. The movement elicited the sym- 
"•^athy of many residents of the adjoining States. To 
restrain the manifestations of interest which began to as- 
sume a palpable form in Vermont and New York, the 
Governors of those States issued proclamations exhorting 
the citizens of their respective States to refrain from any 
overt or hostile acts. President Van Buren followed, in 
a proclamation, enjoining on all citizens obedience to the 
laws ; and that a violation of neutrality laws would sub- 
ject offenders to punishment, and that under no circum- 
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stances could they expect the intervention of the Govern- 
ment on their behalf. 

At the third session of the twenty-fifth Congress, con- 
tinuing from December, 1838, to March 3, 1839, few 
laws of general interest were enacted. The war witlr 
the Florida Indians occupied much attention, and required 
large appropriations for its successful prosecutiop 

ORGANIZATION OF THE 26th CONGRESS. 

At the election of members of the twenty-sixth Con- 
gress there was a very large Whig gain. Exclusive of 
the contested members from New Jersey, the House was 
reported to stand, Democrat 119, Whig 118. The cer- 
tificates of election in New Jersey, were borne by the 
Whigs, whose seats, save one, were contested by the 
Democrats. Great interest was centred on the organi- 
zation of the House. 

Congress met December 2, 1839 ; every member of 
the House was present, except Mr. Kempshall ( Whig)^ of 
New York. According to usual practice, the Clerk, Mr. 
Garland, a friend of the Administration, commenced call- 
ing the roll by States, and having proceeded as &r as 
New Jersey, called the name of one of the six members, 
all of whom had regular certificates, and proposed <o piMss 
the five whose seats were contested until the other Statfti 
were called. This produced a long, animated, and ex- 
citing debate. For three days the greatest confusion pre- 
vailed, when the venerable John Quincy Adams suddenly 
took the floor, and addressed the House. He reflected 
severely upon the Clerk, " by whose arbitrary assumption 
of power we are kept from organization." He urged the 
election of a Speaker pro tem., and an organization of 
the House. Mr. Ehett, of South Carolina, moved that 



* 
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Lewis Williams, of North Carolina, the oldest member 
present, be elected temporary Chairman. Mr. Williams 
declined, as this was not in due form. Mr. John Q. Adams 
was then nominated by Mr. Rhett, and elected by a large 
majority. On the next day, Mr. Hunter, opposition, but 
favorable to the sub-treasury, was elected Speaker; 110 
votes to 113 for all others. The Whig members from 
New Jersey then demanded to be sworn in. An ani- 
mated debate ensued ; and on the 20th, a motion to that 
effect was lost; ayes 112, noes 116. The subject was 
finally settled by the admission of the contestants — 
Democrats. 

The sub-treasury scheme, having been twice de- 
feated in the former Congress, was again taken up. A 
long and able debate ensued, and, towards the close of 
the session, the bill passed both branches of Congress and 
was approved by the President. 

A bankrupt act passed the Senate at this session, but 
was laid on the table in the House, by a vote of 101 to 
89. 

A vessel called L'Amistad, bound from Havana to 
Guanaja, Port Principe, was captured, August, 1839, 
near the coast of Connecticut, by Lieut. Gedney, of the 
brig Washington, and taken in to New London. There 
were fifty-four blacks and two passengers on board. On 
their passage the blacks rose, murdered the captain and 
three of the crew ; saving Jose Ruiz, and Pedro Montez, 
the two passengers, to navigate the vessel. The former 
of these individuals claimed to be owner of forty-nine of 
the slaves, and most of the cargo ; the latter owning the 
remaining five negroes, all children — and three of them 
females. Instead of complying with directions to steer 
for Afi:ica, they, whenever it could be done with safety, 
turned t^e ship in an opposite direction. Thirty-nine of 
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these revolters were committed for trial ; the remaining 
three, the girls, were retained as witnesses. A demand 
was soon made by the Spanish authorities for a rendition 
of the cargo and slaves. 

The captives were taken before the courts, and great 
interest was felt in the ultimate decision. This was final- 
ly rendered by the Supreme Court, where the case, pass- 
ing through the various intermediate tribunals, ultimately 
arrived. Mr. John Q. Adams, who had not appeared be- 
fore that court for more than thirty years, made a power- 
ful plea for the captives. Justice Story pronounced the 
decree of the Court, and ordered the Circuit Court to de- 
clare the negroes free and discharged from suit. 

CAMPAIGN or 1840. 

That the Administration of Mr. Van Buren had be- 
come an unpopular one was too palpable to admit of 
question. The line of policy pursued did not meet the 
favor of the people. True, it was but the continuation 
of the system introduced by his predecessor. It was one 
thing to adhere to the political principles, quite another 
to retain the popularity of Gen, Jackson. No trophies 
of war shed their lustre upon Mr. Van Buren. And his 
was not the power to touch the enthusiasm that " kindled 
into life " at the mention of the events at New Orleans. 

His own State, in 1837-8, pronounced against the 
President and his policy. The influence of this election 
reached beyond the borders of New York, and wrought 
the overthrow of the Administration in other States. 

The opposing parties prepared for the approaching 
contest. Tlie Whig National Nominating Convention met 
at Harrisburg, December 4, 1839. Twenty-two States 
were represented. Great interest was felt in the result 
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of its deliberations. The harmony of the entire opposi- 
tion was essential to success. Hence the solicitude to 
select a candidate who would attract all to his standard. 
The candidates before the convention were Henry Clay, 
William H. Harrison, and Winfield Scott. The many ar- 
dent friends of Mr. Clay earnestly desired his nomina- 
tion. There were many, however, who doubted whether 
he could draw the entire strength of the opposition. 
Among the Whigs were many who were formerly attached 
to Gen. Jackson, consequently opposed to Mr. Clay. The 
Anti-Masons found it difficult to give their cohesion to a 
Mason, and the nature of Mr. Clay's views respecting the 
tariff and public lands, had created, to some extent, a spirit 
of alienation on the part of anti-tariff Whigs in the 
Southern States, and with the Western settlers. 

Under these circumstances, doubts existed in the minds 
of Mr. Clay's warmest advocates touching the policy of 
his nomination. He seemed to acquiesce in these doubts ; 
expressing in a speech at Buffalo, a desire that his name 
should not be a cause of division, and if it were so, he 
hoped some one would be selected who could unite the 
entire strength of the party. 

On the informal vote of the convention, per capita, it 
was found that Mr. Clay had a decided plurality, though 
not a majority. Votes were then taken by States ; each 
State casting as many votes as it had presidential electors. 
The first ballot stood. Clay, 103 ; Harrison, 94, and 
Scott, 57. On the third day the final ballot was had, and 
resulted, Harrison, 148 ; Clay, 90 ; and Scott, 16. Gen. 
Harrison was thereupon declared duly nominated. Mr. 
John Tyler, of Virginia, was nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent ; receiving the entire vote of the convention, save 
that of the Virginia delegation, which, at the request of 
Mr. Tyler, did not vote. After the transient disappoint- 
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ment of the friends of the different candidates, these nomi- 
nations were hailed with general satisfaction. 

The National Convention of Democrats convened at 
Baltimore on the 5th of May, 1840. Twenty-one States 
were represented. Mr. Van Buren was unanimously 
renominated for President, and the nomination of Vice- 
President was left to the States. 

The Abolitionists appeared as a distinctive party at 
this campaign. Hitherto they had voted with the other 
parties according to their predilections. They held a 
meeting at Warsaw, New York, in November, 1839, 
where the propriety of a nomination was discussed. The 
proposition was adopted, and James G. Birney, of New 
York, formerly of Alabama, was nominated for President, 
and Francis J. Lemoyne, of Pennsylvania, for Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

The campaign of 1840 was one of great spirit, and 
unrivalled enthusiasm. Mr. Van Buren was held up be- 
fore the people ; his extravagant expenditure of public 
money, and the loss sustained by the country through the 
default and irresponsibility of officers appointed by him, 
were made instrumental in his defeat ; and no means were 
left unemployed to spread before the public the errors of 
the Executive. This may be regarded an era in our po- 
litical history, from which we date the practice of calling 
directly upon the people to pass judgment of condemna- 
tion upon the action of our National Executive. 

To the financial policy adopted and pursued by Mr. 
Van Buren were ascribed the money pressure and the 
general distress, with their attendant disasters. The Na- 
tional Bank had been destroyed. State bank capital had 
been vastly increased ; a large amount of which had 
greatly depreciated ; some becoming entirely worthless. 
The adoption of the sub-treasury scheme followed. There 
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were other causes which conduced to the success of the 
opposition. The lowest rates contemplated by the com- 
promise tariff of 1833 were nearly reached ; foreign im- 
portations were excluding domestic manufactures from 
the market and draining the country of specie for their 
payment. Business was thus prostrated, and the banks 
deprived of the means to effect the redemption of their 
notes. 

Internal improvements did not escape the general pres- 
sure, nor had they received encouragement as a subject 
of national policy. Mr. Van Buren was persistently si- 
lent on the subject. 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
reported, Jan. 24th, 1839, " that the subject demanded 
thorough investigation, and that, if it is designed to per- 
severe in it, some * more certain, efficient, and economical 
system should be devised.' " The ordinary appropria- 
tions were not reported by the committee for the con- 
tinuance of the public works during the year 1839. The 
policy here foreshadowed was adopted. Soon afler, a reso- 
lution was introduced by Mr. Grant, instructing the com- 
mittee to report a bill according to the estimates which 
had been submitted. The resolution was tabled. A bill 
with the above intent was introduced, on leave, and referred 
to the Committee of the Whole, where it died. Thus, 
under Mr. Van Buren's administration, appropriations 
for carrying on public works were suddenly arrested. 
Only sixty thousand dollars were appropriated that year, 
to which, however, must be added the unexpended balance 
of that set apart during the previous year. In the year 
succeeding, 1840, the works themselves were suspended, 
and the implements and tools, which had been purchased 
by the Government for carrying them on, ordered to be 
sold at public auction. 

9* 
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Another occasion for the reprobation of the Admin- 
istration, was the extravagant expenditures in prosecuting 
the Florida War. Denunciatory speeches from the 
halls of Congress went forth to the people, and were re- 
produced from the rostrums throughout the whole land. 

These multiplied influences which were brought to bear, 
wrought their inevitable result. The tide was overwhelm- 
ing. Many former friends of the Executive gave way 
before its onward sweep. Little enthusiasm could be 
enkindled in behalf of Mr. Van Buren, especially at the 
North ; while a vast pressure was created against him in 
that part of the Union, from his supposed leanings in 
favor of Southern measures and institutions. He was 
denominated, during the canvass, " a Northern man with 
Southern principles'^ 

On the other hand, Gen. Harrison was from and of 
the people. His military reputation did for him what 
the same feature had formerly accomplished for Gen. 
Jackson. The charge of the Democrats that Gen. Harri- 
son had lived in a " log cabin " and drank " hard cider," 
was seized upon by the Whigs and made the talisman of 
the party and of victory. " Log cabins " became a regu- 
lar feature in processions, and at mass meetings, which 
were held throughout the country, and which were often 
measured by the acre. 

The result was easily foreseen ; Gen. Harrison was 
elected by a rousing majority, receiving 234 of the elec- 
toral votes, to 60 for Mr. Van Buren. For Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Tyler received the same vote as Gen. Harrison ; 
E. M. Johnson received 48; L. W. Tazewell 11, and 
James K. Polk 1. 

Mr. Van Bur en's administration expired March 3, 
1841. The prominent characteristic of which has been 
denominated " the completion of the ' divorce of bank 
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and State ; ' a policy which existed just long enough to 
prostrate the party which brought it into being ; which 
expired at the elevation of the opposing party — ^was re- 
vived with the restoration of the Democracy, and has 
since continued, receiving at least the general acquiescence 
of the popular will." 



CHAPTEE XI. 



ADMINISTEATION OF WILLIAM H, HAEEISON AND JOHN TTLEE, 

1841-1845. 



General Harrison was inaugurated President of 
the United States on the 4th of March, 1841. The city of 
Washington was thronged with people from different 
parts of the Union ; and, perhaps, on no similar occasion 
was there so large an attendance of the people, and so 
marked a degree of popular enthusiasm. Chief Justice 
Taney administered the oath of office. The inaugural 
was pronounced with energy and clearness. It exceeded 
the ordinary length of similar communications from his 
predecessors. A general review of the Government was 
submitted, setting forth the errors of its administration, 
and the defects in the Constitution. 

A danger, paramount to the absorption by the Govern- 
ment of powers reserved to the States, was that of cen- 
tering the powers that belonged to its several departments 
in one. The President should not be re-elective. The 
veto power had been greatly subverted from its legitimate 
office, and rendered the instrument of one man setting at 
defiance the expressed will of the country ; it did vio- 
lence to the doctrine that the majority rule. The execu- 
tive power of removal and appointment was discussed ; the 
sub-treasury scheme disapproved ; the agitation of slavery 
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deprecated, and a devout confidence expressed in the 
Christian religion. 

* Gen. Harrison nominated as his cabinet officers, 
Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, Secretary of State ; 
Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
John Bell, of Tennessee, Secretary of War ; George E. 
Badger, of North Carolina, Secretary of the Navy ; Fran- 
cis Granger, of New York, Postmaster-General ; and 
John J. Crittenden, of Kentucky, Attorney-General. 



DEATH OF ' GEN. HAEEISON INAUGURATION OF MR. 

TYLER. 

Great expectations were centred in the new Adminis- 
tration.* None had ever possessed a larger share of the 
sympathy of the people, and commenced under more 
cheering and auspicious circumstances. No anticipations 
were more sadly disappointed. One short month after 
the inauguration, before a distinctive line of policy could 
be established, after a brief illness of only eight days. 
President Harrison died. He expired at Washington, on 
the 4th day of April. The people regarded this mysteri- 
ous dispensation of Providence a great national calamity. 

On the death of President Harrison, the Cabinet ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Tyler informing him of that 
event. He immediately started for Washington, where he 
arrived on the 6th, and took the usual oath of office as 
the acting President. The Cabinet appointed by General 
Harrison was retained. 

The inaugural address of Mr. Tyler was brief. He ac- 
corded with the call issued by Gen. Harrison, summon- 
ing a special session of Congresss. That body according- 
ly convened on the 31st of May, 1841. 

John White, a Whig member from Kentucky, was 
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elected Speaker of the House, Mr. White received 121 
votes ; J. W. Jones, of Virginia, 84 ; scattering 16. The 
Whigs had a majority in the Senate. 

The message was devoted mainly to the consideration 
of financial measures. It was cautiously worded on the 
subject of a National Bank, and not entirely free from am- 
biguity. It was believed, however, that the President 
would sanction any measure which might be enacted by 
Congress. 

The message was accompanied by the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which strongly recommended 
the establishment of a bank. 



THE SUB-TEEASUEY AND A KATIONAL BANK. 

A bill for the repeal of the sub-treasury was intro- 
duced into the Senate and ordered to be engrossed ; yeas 
30, nays 16. It passed that body on the 9th of June, by 
a vote of 29 to 18. It was taken up in the House and 
passed August 9, 134 in favor, to 87 against it. It re- 
ceived the signature of the President and became a law. 
In order to prevent defalcations, of which a great many, 
and for large amounts, had occurred under the administra- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren, this act made it a felony for any 
officer charged with the safe-keeping, transfer, or disburse- 
ment of the public revenue, to convert it to his own use ; 
or to loan it with or without interest ; or to make an in- 
vestment of it in any manner. 

The President having signified his desire that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should be called on by Congress 
for a plan of a bank. Congress complied with this wish — 
the House on the 3d of June, the Senate on the 7th. The 
Secretary's report was submitted on the 12th. It was 
to be designated, " The fiscal Bank of the United States," 
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and, to free it from constitutional objections, it was to be 
incorported in the District of Columbia, with power to 
establish branches only with the consent of the States. 

A Select Committee, of which Mr. Clay was chair- 
man, reported to the Senate a bill for a fiscal agent based 
on the report of Mr. Ewing, Secretary of the Treasury. 
This bill differed in some respects from the acts incorpo- 
rating the former banks. It was more effectually sur- 
rounded by safeguards and restrictions. 

The bill, with some amendments, passed the Senate 
on the 6th of August, by a vote of 26 to 23. 

In the House it passed, 128 to 97. It was transmitted 
to the President, and the result awaited with great solici- 
tude. The bill was finally returned, accompanied with a 
veto message. The Whigs in and out of Congress were 
astounded. Immediate steps were taken to prevent the dis- 
astrous consequences which it was foreseen this veto would 
bring upon the Whig party. 

In his veto message, the President intimated the 
nature of a fiscal agent which would receive his approval. 
Senator Berrien, and Mr. Sargeant, of the House, were 
deputed to ascertain from the President what kind of a 
bill he would feel himself authorized to approve. During 
the interview they learned from the President that he fa- 
vored a fiscal agent divested of discounting power, and 
limited to dealing in bills of exchange, other than those 
drawn by a citizen of one State upon another citizen of 
the same State. A bill was drawn in conformity with 
these ideas, and submitted to Mr. Webster, Secretary of 
State, and by him to the President. It was understood 
that the President assented to this bill. It was intro- 
duced into the House on the day following — August 20, 
as an amendment to the one then pending before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
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The bill was taken out of the Committee of the 
Whole, August 23d, and passed without the alteration of 
a word from the original report, ayes 125, nays 94. On 
the 3d of September it passed the Senate without amend- 
ment, 27 to 22. The bill was negatived by the Execu- 
tive. Having been framed with special reference to his 
wishes, after due consultation with him, the second veto 
was inexplicable. 

BUPTURE BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND THE WHIGS. 

On the second day after the reception of the veto 
message by the House, all the cabinet officers, except Mr. 
Webster, resigned. Touching the propriety of this step, 
contrariety of opinions have prevailed. As a matter of 
policy it could not be regarded a wise measure. Its re- 
sults upon the Whig party could be foreseen in its final 
prostration and overthrow. 

Mr. Tyler was charged with wanton and gross viola- 
tion of his pledges to the party, and a violation of the 
principles on which he was elected to office. It is not im- 
possible that more was expected of him than his former 
course would warrant. The following historical sketch 
will aid in the formation of an opinion : 

"Mr. Tyler had been identified with the Virginia 
school of politicians. In 1824, in common with his fel- 
low-citizens of that State, he supported Mr. Crawford for 
President. Preferring, however, Mr. Adams to Gen. 
Jackson, he wrote a letter to Mr. Clay, approving his 
vote in the House of Representatives in favor of Mr. 
Adams. Soon after the election of Mr. Adams, he went 
over with the friends of Mr. Crawford, to the support of 
Gen. Jackson. He was in favor of a strict construction 
of the Constitution, and was therefore opposed to a tariff 
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for protection, and to internal improvements by the Gen- 
eral Government. He approved Gen. Jackson's vetoes of 
the Maysville road bill, and other similar bills. He oppos- 
ed, when in the Senate, the renewal of the charter of the 
Bank of the United States. He favored the doctrine of 
the South Carolina nulliiiers in relation to State rights, 
and turned against Gen. Jackson for putting down nullifi- 
cation in that State. He opposed the force bill, both by 
a vehement speech and by his vote. He became attached 
to the Calhoun party in the Senate, who united with the 
Whigs in opposing the course of the President in assum- 
ing the power of controlling the deposits of the public 
moneys, although he was opposed to the bank on the 
ground of its unconstitutionality. . He voted for Mr. 
Clay's resolution, charging Gen. Jackson with usurpation 
of power in directing the removal of the deposits. Thus 
far, therefore, Mr. Tyler is found to have adhered to the 
distinctive views of the party opposed to the Whigs, hav- 
ing separated from his former friends only on the sub- 
treasury and other financial questions." 

At the National Convention, in 1839, Mr. Tyler was 
a delegate and expressed himself in favor of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Clay for the Presidency. On the selection of 
Gen. Harrison for that position, policy required the choice 
of a person for the Vice-Presidency, from that branch 
of the Whig party formerly known as " Conservatives." 
Considering the duties devolving upon that officer, the 
* Whigs thought this could* be done without hazarding the 
principles of the party. Mr. Tyler was put in nomina- 
tion. 

Subsequently to the nomination, and prior to the elec- 
tion, Mr. Tyler avowed himself a firm and decided Whig ; 
approving Mr. Clay's compromise tariff — which he regard- 
ed as protective — and in the distribution of the proceeds 
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of the public lands among the States : and in ^a letter 
dated October, 1840, says, " My opinion of the power of 
Congress to charter a Bank of the United States, remains 
unchanged. There is not, in the Constitution, any express 
grant of a power for such a purpose, and it never could 
be constitutional to exercise that power, save in the event 
that the powers granted to Congress could not be carried 
out without resorting to such an institution." In another 
letter about the same date, he refers to his past history as 
an evidence of his views relative to internal improve- 
ments by the General Government. 

Various conjectures were assigned for the second veto 
of the President. His retiring Secretaries gave to the 
coimtry their reasons for leaving the Cabinet. They ex- 
posed the course which had been pursued, and intimated 
some of the reasons which had operated on the mind of 
the President. Among them may be noticed a letter, 
written by Hon. John M. Botts, representative from Vir- 
ginia. It was sent by him to Richmond, whence it found 
its way into public print. 

The vacancies created by the resignation of the Cab- 
inet officers, were filled by the appointment of Walter 
Forward, of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
John McLean, of Ohio, Secretary of War; Abel P. 
Upshur, Secretary of the Navy ; C. A. Wickliffe, Post- 
master-General ; and Hugh S. Legare, Attorney-General. 
John McLean not accepting, John C. Spencer was ap- 
pointed Secretary of War. 

The alienation of feeling between the President and 
the Whigs in Congress became complete. The Whig 
party almost unanimously disapproved the course pur- 
sued by Mr. Tyler. A meeting of the Whigs in Con- 
gress was held at Washington, on the 11th of September, 
at which a committee was raised, consisting of Senators 
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Berrien, of Ga., Tallmadge, of N. Y., and Smith, of Ind. ; 
Representatives, Messrs. Everett, of Vt., Mason, of Ohio, 
Kennedy, of Md., J. C. Clark, of N. Y., and Raynor, of 
N. C. 

At a subsequent meeting, Mr. Kennedy reported an 
address, which was unanimously adopted, and 20,000 
copies of the same ordered to be printed. The address 
adverted to the distinctive principles of the Whigs, and 
the reforms which they had proposed to effect ; the manner 
in which the government had been conducted, and the 
work yet to be accomplished. In order to effect the de- 
sired objects, to establish the true principles of govern- 
ment, and promote the best interest of the common coun- 
try, it was enjoined upon the party to choose no members 
of Congress who would not aid in their accomplishment, 
and to inscribe upon their flag, " The will of the nation 
uncontrolled by the will of one man ; one presidential 
term, a frugal government, and no sub-treasury, open 
or covert, in substance, or fact ; no governmental bank, 
but an institution capable of guarding the people's treas- 
ure, and administering to the people's wants." 

At the close of the session, a manifesto was signed by 
sixty or seventy Whig members, declaring that, " from 
that day forth, all political connection between them and 
John Tyler was at an end ; and from that day those who 
brought the President into power, could no longer, in any 
manner or degree, be justly held responsible or blamed 
for the administration of the executive branch of the 
Government." 

While the course of Mr. Tyler was deprecated, the 
open rupture that ensued was, to many, a source of great 
regret. They believed that forbearance towards the 
President, even under abuse, the better course. By the 
exercise of a conciliatory spirit, they thought his co-op- 
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eration might have been secured in the support of most 
of the measures' advocated by the Whigs. 

An act for the re-apportionment of the Representa- 
tives on the basis of the census of 1840, was passed at 
the session of 1841-2. The ratio was fixed at 70,680, 
with an additional member for each State, having a frao- 
tion greater than one moiety of said ratio. The same 
act provided for the election of Representatives by single 
districts. 



ADAMS AND GIDDINGS CENSURE OF CONGEESS. 

On the presentation of petitions for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, to which allusion has 
been made, determined efforts were made to censure 
John Quincy Adams for the course pursued by him in the 
presentation of those communications to the House. The 
fiercest excitement was kindled by the presentation of a 
petition praying for the dissolution of the Union. Per- 
sistent and repeated efforts to censure Mr. Adams, accom- 
panied with long, angry, and violent discussions, fiiiled, 
and Mr. Adams triumphed. The whole subject was laid 
upon the table, not to be again disturbed, by a vote of 106 
to 93 ; and the reception of the petition refused, 40 to 106. 

In acting on the same subject, Joshua R. Giddings, 
of Ohio, found himself thrown in collision with the 
House. 

The brig Creole lefl Richmond in October, 1841, 
for New Orleans, with a cargo of tobacco and slaves. 
The slaves numbered about one hundred and thirty- 
five. On the 7th of November, the slaves rose upon 
the crew, killed a man by the name of Hewell, and 
severely wounded the captain and a portion of the 
crew. The vessel was directed into the port of Nassau, 
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in the British island of New Providence, where she arrived 
on the 9th. The matter was taken under consideration 
by the British magistrates and the American consul. 
Nineteen of the negroes were committed for being con- 
cerned in the murder. The demand of the consul to have 
them sent to the United States for trial was refused, until 
the advice of the government of England could be had. 
A portion of the remaining slaves were allowed to go at 
large. 

The subject was discussed at length by the govern- 
ments of the two countries. Mr. Webster, Secretary of 
State, regarded it as a case demanding indemnification. 
An opposite view was maintained by the authorities of 
England. 

Relative to this subject, Mr. Giddings introduced, 
March 21, 1842, for the consideration of the House, a 
series of resolutions, which declared jurisdiction over 
slavery to belong exclusively to the States ; that by the 
8th section of the 1st article of the Constitution, the 
States had surrendered to the Federal Government juris- 
diction over commerce and navigation upon the high seas ; 
that slavery, being an abridgment of the natural rights 
of man, can exist only by force of positive municipal law^ 
and is necessarily confined to the territorial jurisdiction 
of the power creating it ; that when the brig Creole left 
the territorial jurisdiction of Virginia, the slave laws of 
that State ceased to have jurisdiction over the persons on 
board the said brig, who became amenable only to the 
laws of the United States, and who, in resuming their 
natural rights of personal liberty, violated no law of the 
United States, and that all attempts to re-enslave the said 
persons, or to exert our national influence in favor of the 
coast-wise slave trade, or to place the nation in an attitude 
of maintaining a " commerce in human beings," were sub- 
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versive of the rights and injurious to the feelings and in 
terests of the free States, unauthorized by the Constitu- 
tion, and incompatible with our national honor. 

Confusion and disorder followed the introduction of 
these resolutions. On the previous question being moved, 
Mr. Everett, of Vermont, with a view to their discussion, 
moved to lay them upon the table. This was refused, 52 
to 125. Before the trial of the previous questioir, Mr. 
Giddings withdrew the resolutions. 

Mr. Botts then, after deprecating in a preamble the 
course pursued by Mr. Giddings and the resolves intro- 
duced by him, offered the following : 

" Resolved, That this House hold the conduct of the 
said member as altogether unwarranted and unwarranta- 
ble, and deserving the severe condemnation of the people 
of this country, and of this body in particular." 

An exciting debate of two days ensued. A desire 
being expressed to hear Mr. Giddings in his own defence, 
he arose to address the House. He was immediately 
called to order by a member from Georgia. The objection 
was withdrawn. But Mr. Giddings did not proceed. He, 
however, addressed a note to the reporter of the Nation- 
al Intelligencer ; wherein he protested against the arbi- 
trary course of the House, in passing a vote of censure 
upon him because he differed " in opinion from a majority 
of the members," and denying him a hearing, in accord- 
ance with the rights guaranteed to him. 

The resolution of Mr. Botts was passed, by a vote of 
.125 to 69. Mr. Giddings immediately addressed the 
Speaker a letter of resignation, and departed for his resi- 
dence in Ohio. He was re-elected, at a special election, 
by a majority of some 3,500, and resumed his seat in the 
House on the 5th of May. 
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ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

We have seen the failure of an attempt under the 
Administration of Mr. Van Buren, to annex Texas to the 
United States. The defeat of the enterprise at that time 
was by no means an abandonment of the purpose of effect- 
ing ultimate annexation. To the attainment of this ob- 
ject many leading men at the South had openly committed 
themselves. State Legislatures had acted upon it, urging 
the acquisition of Texas as essential to the maintenance of 
an equipoise, or balance of power between the free and 
slave States. The subject was acted upon in the Legisla- 
ture of Mississippi ; resolutions favoring annexation, from 
the Legislature of Alabama, were presented to Congress 
in 1843 ; and the Legislature of South Carolina resolved 
that Texas was already a part of the Union. 

The authorities of Texas were known to favor annex- 
ation, and the President in his message of December, 
1843, intimated his desire to effect a peaceful union ; and 
expressed a disposition to resort to coercive measures to 
terminate the long war which still continued between 
Texas and Mexico. He regarded the success of Texas in 
maintaining her independence for the past eight years, a 
sufficient title to a recognition of independence from the 
mother country. The American Secretary of State, Mr. 
Upshur, who had succeeded to that post, made vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Webster, May, 1843, made over- 
tures to Mr. Van Zandt — representative at Washington 
of the Texan Government — to open negotiations for the 
annexation of Texas to the Union. 

The treaty was consummated on the 12th of April, 
with the Texan minister, by Mr. John C. Calhoun, who 
had been appointed Secretary of State in place of Mr. 
Upshur, deceased. On the 8th of June, the question was 
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taken in the Senate, on the ratification of the treaty, and 
it was rejected : ayes 16, nays 25. Senators from the 
free States voting in the affirmative were, Messrs. Bu- 
chanan and Sturgeon, of Pa., Woodbury, of N. H., and 
Breese, of 111. 

The treaty was opposed on the twofold ground,- of in- 
volving this country in a war with Mexico, and of the un- 
constitutionality of annexation. Senator Benton voted in 
the negative on this question, and made a strong speech 
against the treaty, although he was warmly in favor of 
uniting Texas to the American Union. Mr. Benton held, 

" 1st. That the ratification would be, of itself, war be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 

" 2d. That it would be unjust war. 

" 3d. That it would be war unconstitutionally made. 

" 4th. That it would be war upon a weak and ground* 
less pretext." 

Mr. McDuffie replied in vindication of the treaty. 

The President communicated a message to the Senate, 
wherein he greatly deprecated the defeat of the treaty. 

The subject of annexation was resumed on the 10th of 
December, through the introduction of a resolution into 
the Senate, by Mr. McDuffie, with the purpose of securing 
that end. Mr. Benton, at the same time, gave notice of 
the introduction of a bill with the same intent. On the 
12th, Mr. IngersoU, of Pennsylvania, reported to tiie 
House a joint resolution on annexation. Several other 
bills of similar import were offered in both the Senate and 
House. 

The vote on Mr. IngersoU's resolution was taken in 
the House on the 25th of January, in Committee of the 
Whole. While the resolution was being subjected to 
various amendments, Mr. Milton Brown, of Tennessee, 
moved to amend a pending amendment by the substitu- 
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tion of a resolution, previously offered, which permitted 
the formation of Texas into a State, " in order that she 
may be admitted as one of the States of the Union ; " 
this was amended, on motion of Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, 
by adding that " in such State or States, as shall be 
formed out of said territory north of the said Missouri 
Compromise line, slavery or involuntary servitude, except 
fbr crime, shall be prohibited." The amendment was ac- 
cepted. Thus modified the proposition passed. The 
question on the amendment as amended was then in- 
dorsed: ayes 110, nays 93. The resolution being re- 
ported to the House, the action of the committee was 
concurred in under the pressure of the previous question ; 
affirmative, 118; negative, 101. The resolution was or- 
dered to a third reading, 119 to 97, and subsequently 
passed, 120 to 98. 

The following classification of the vote will indicate the 
position of parties on the question of annexation : 112 of 
the 120 members who voted in favor of the resolution 
were Democrats, 53 from free, and 59 from slave States ; 
and 8 were Whigs, all from slave States. Of the 98 who 
voted in the negative, 28 were Democrats, all from free 
States ; and 70 were Whigs, 52 from free, and 18 from 
slave States. Of the New York members, 9 Demo- 
crats voted for annexation, 14 Democrats and 10 Whigs 
against it. 

On the 13th of February, commenced the great debate 
in the Senate. The discussion in favor of annexation was 
participated in by Messrs. Buchanan, Woodbury, Walker, 
and others ; against it, by Senators Choate, Dayton, Crit- 
tenden, and a long list of able men. The debate was one 
of commanding power ; characterized by strict propriety 
and parliamentary order. The almost exact equipoise of 
10 
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numbers, involved the issue in doubt, and rendered the 
contest one of thrilling interest. 

The debate was on the bill which came up from the 
House. Previous to taking the question, Mr. Walker, of 
Mississippi, proposed an amendment, leaving it at the 
discretion of the President, whether resort should be had 
to negotiation, or Texas " be admitted by virtue of this 
act," and become an independent State. Attempts at 
further amendment failing, that of Mr. Walker was 
adopted, by a vote of 27 to 25 — every Senator being 
present. The amended resolution was ordered to a third 
reading by the same vote, afler which it was passed, and 
sent to the House for its concurrence. It was taken up 
in that body and brought to a vote, notwithstanding the 
efforts of its opponents to stave it off — only two days re- 
maining for congressional action. The Senate amendment 
was concurred in, 132 to 76. On the day following, the 
bill was approved by the President. Mr. Tyler seized 
upon the last hour of his official life to consummate the 
purpose of the resolution. Texas is made a State. 

OREGON. 

At the 2d session of the 28th Congress, which com- 
menced on the 2d of December, 1844, the President's 
message called the attention of that body to American 
interests in Oregon. The first American settlement was 
made in that territory in 1811, under the direction of 
John Jacob Astor, with the approval of the General Gov- 
ernment. This was captured by the British, during the 
war of 1812. Its restitution was stipulated in the treaty 
at Ghent. It was only nominally restored. In 1818, a 
league of joint occupancy was agreed upon between the 
two governments, which was to continue in force for ten 
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years. In 1820-'21 a proposition was introduced into 
Congress, by Dr. Floyd, of Virginia, for the settlement 
and occupancy of Oregon. No definite action was had 
thereon. 

Prior to the expiration of the joint occupation treaty, 
Mr. Benton introduced a bill to enable the Government 
to secure the possession and retention of Oregon Terri- 
tory. Our right was based upon : 1. Discovery of the 
Columbia Kiver, by Capt. Gray, in 1790 ; 2. Purchase of 
Louisiana, in 1803 ; 3. Discovery of the Columbia from 
its head to its mouth, by Lewis and Clark, in 1803 ; 4. 
Settlement of Astoria, in 1811 ; 5. Treaty with Spain, 
1819; 6. Contiguity and continuity of settlement and 
possession. Fourteen Senators voted in favor of the bill. 

The admission of a British claim in the joint occu- 
pancy treaty, was still further recognized by a continua- 
tion of mutual possession ; either nation desiring to with- 
draw from such association, must give one year's notice 
of such intention. 

A bill was introduced at this session (1844) to estab- 
lish a territorial government in Oregon. A debate en- 
sued, in which the title was fully discussed ; and our 
claim to the whole Territory advocated by Democratic 
members. The bill was opposed as improper and unwise, 
as involving a war with England. Preston King, of New 
York, proposed an amendment, providing for giving the 
required notice to the British government. Mr. Win- 
throp of Massachusetts, moved an amendment prohibiting 
slavery, which was adopted, 85 to 56. After being other- 
wise amended, the bill passed the House, February 3d, 
1845 ; yeas 140, nays 59. A motion to take up the bill in 
the Senate on the last day of the session failed, and the bill 
was lost. The same result attended this efibrt as had 
those made during 1842-'43. 
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Under the compromise tariff of 1833 — ^which had 
nearly reached the lowest reduction of duties — the manu- 
facturing interests throughout the country were becoming 
greatly depressed. Relief was sought in an increased 
rate of protection. A report on this subject was sub- 
mitted to the House on the 31st of March, 1842. The 
great question of protection to home industry was again 
opened. Discussion followed. 

To prevent the last reduction of the compromise tariff, 
which was to take effect on the 30th of June of the pres- 
ent year, a bill was introduced to postpone its action 
until August 1st. It passed the House, 116 to 103. In 
the Senate, the vote stood 24 to 19. The President re- 
turned the bill with his veto. This message was bitterly 
denounced. An attempt to pass the bill, notwithstanding 
the veto, failed ; ayes 114, noes 91, absent 31. Not two- 
thirds voting in the affirmative. 

"The revenue or tariff bill was immediately taken up, 
and passed June 16th ; ayes 116, nays 112. On the 5th 
of the following month, it was approved in the Senate, 25 
to 23. The vote was a party one ; in the House, 16 
Whigs voted against it, all Southern save one. From 
the North — Massachusetts — one Democrat voted for the 
bill. All the affirmative votes in the Senate were Whigs. 
Three Whigs — Southern — ^recorded their names against 
it. The bill was returned to the House accompanied 
with a veto. 

The President was charged with attempting to ingra- 
tiate himself, by the exercise of the veto power, with the 
Democratic party. 

Impelled by the urgency of the case, a bill, similar in 
some respects to the one just vetoed, was taken up in the 
House and pushed through, 105 to 103, and transmitted 
to the Senate, which body it passed ; ayes 24, nays 23. 
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Mr. Wright voting with the Whigs. This bill was ap- 
proved by the President. 

An act was passed allowing the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands, according to the act for that 
purpose, notwithstanding the increase of duties. The 
President put the bill in his pocket. 

EIVER AND HABBOR BILLS. 

Mr. Tyler, in his annual message at the opening of 
the first session of the twenty-eighth Congress, expressed 
a desire, that the lakes and rivers of the West should 
receive all the attention at the hands of Congress, that 
the Constitution -would enable it to bestow. 

The enactment known as the Eastern Harbor Bill, 
making appropriations to all the sea-board States, was 
vetoed by Mr. Tyler on the 11th of June, 1844. 

Being returned to the House, the question was taken 
on the passage of the bill, " the President's objections to 
the contrary notwithstanding," and resulted, yeas 104, 
nays 84. So, two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, as 
required by the Constitution of the United States, the 
bill was lost. 

About the same time Mr. Tyler approved and signed 
a similar bill, making appropriations for certain Western 
Harbors and Rivers ; the appropriations for Western and 
Eastern interests being presented in separate bills. 

In his last annual message, Mr. Tyler would " impress 
upon Congress the great importance of withholding ap- 
propriations for improvements which are not ascertained, 
by previous examination and survey, to be necessary for 
the shelter and protection of trade from the danger of 
storms and tempests." 

At the second session of the twenty-eighth Congress, 
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the last of Mr. Tyler's term, the House, having under con- 
sideration the subject of internal improvements, passed 
a bill making appropriations for the improvement of cer- 
tain rivers and harbors, embracing alike Eastern and West- 
ern works. It passed the House on the 28th of Febru- 
ary by a vote of 105 for, to 96 against it. The bill re- 
ceived its final vote in the Senate, on the last day of the 
session. The Senate's vote stood, ayes 27, nays 11. Mr. 
Tyler pocketed this bill. Strictly speaking, the system 
of internal improvements, in its development hitherto, 
cannot be regarded as a distinctive party measure. It had, 
from time to time, received the sanction and support of 
both parties. The largest appropriations had been made 
at times when the Democratic party had the ascendency in 
the government. The largest amount appropriated in 
any single year, was in the last of Gen. Jackson's ad- 
ministration ; and this, notwithstanding the veto power 
exercised by Gen. Jackson and some of his predecessors 
in the Presidency. 

Recently, however, the conventions which put in 
nomination Democratic candidates for the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, adopt resolutions declaratory 
of the'r ofinion on this subject. 

The convention which placed Martin Van Buren in 
nomination in 1840 for re-election, adopted a resolution 
as follows : 

" That the Constitution does not confer upon the Gen- 
eral Government the power to commence and carry on a 
general system of internal improvements." 

A precisely similar resolve was passed by the con- 
vention which nominated Mr. Polk in 1844, and also by 
the convention that four years subsequently placed in 
nomination Messrs. Cass and Butler. 

Subjoined is the amount appropriated under eac£ Ad- 
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ministration " for the construction and repair of roads, 
and the improvement of harbors," reaching back to the 
Presidency of Mr. Jefferson. 

Under Mr. Jefferson $ 48,400 

" Mr. Madison 250,800 

" Mr. Monroe '70'7,621 

" Mr. John Quincy Adams 2,310,4'75 

" Gen. Jackson 10,582,882 

" Mr. Van Buren 2,222,544 

" Mr. Tyler 1,0'76,500 



THE SEMINOLE WAR. 

The Seminole War has been rendered too strong an 
element in the politics of the country to be passed in 
silence, though little more than an allusion to it can here 
be made. Difficulties began with Florida during the 
war of 1812. The British, taking possession of Pensacola 
and the fort of Barancas, issued a proclamation inviting 
recruits to their standard. Gen. Jackson entered the 
province with a military force, but difficulties only 
terminated with the ratification of a treaty of amity be- 
tween the two belligerent countries. 

To check the hostility of the Seminoles, Gen. Gaines 
was ordered to the Florida line. The object was not at- 
tained. A bloody border warfare ensued. To prevent 
further bloodshed, Gen. Jackson boldly entered Florida 
and took possession of some of the most important posts. 
Spain protested. A diplomatic controversy ensued be- 
tween the governments of America and Spain. 

The acts of Gen. Jackson were severely animadvert- 
ed upon. He had ordered the arrest of Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister — Englishmen, charged with inciting the Indians 
to hostilities. They were tried by a court-martial ; the 
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former was sentenced to be hung, the latter to be shot. 
The sentence of Ambrister was commuted to fifty stripes 
on the bare back, and confinement with a ball and chain to 
hard labor for one year. 

A long and exciting discussion ensued upon our in- 
terests in Florida. 

The war continued with varying success, calling 
out legislative action from time to time, and re- 
quiring continuous appropriations for its prosecution. 
On the tenth of May, 1842, President Tyler recommend- 
ed a change of policy, for war substituting the arts and 
influences of peace. The long contest was finally ended 
by the destruction of most of the Indians, and the removal 
of the remainder. 

Considering the force to be combated, the expenses 
of this war were enormous — amounting to over twenty 
millions of dollars. Many have regarded it, in its incep- 
tion and prosecution, aimed not so much at the In- 
dians themselves, as at the negroes — fugitives from the 
States — known as Exiles. Considered as instituted by 
and for the slave interest, it afibrded another element to 
foster the growth of hostility to slavery as a system. It 
was made an instrument to the overthrow of Mr. Van 
Buren's administration. The war was principally con- 
sidered, at that time, in its financial aspects, and in the in- 
efficient manner in which it was prosecuted. It effected 
results reaching beyond the defeat of Mr. Van Buren, 
and has made its influence felt in the reorganization of 
parties which has since taken place. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1844. 

The Annexation of Texas was the paramount issue in 
the campaign of 1844. It was a party. measure. Pub- 
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lie opinion had centred upon Henry Clay and Martin 
Van Buren as the opposing candidates for the Presidency. 
Great interest was felt in the views entertained by the 
candidates for nomination on the subject of annexation. 
Mr. Clay responded to the many letters of inquiry re- 
ceived by him, through the National Intelligencer, in a 
letter dated April 17, 1844. Mr. Van Buren published 
his views at nearly the same time. They \vere both un- 
derstood to be unfavorable to the immediate annexation 
of Texas without the consent of Mexico. 

The views of Mr. Clay were generally approved by 
his political friends — ^the Whig party. Yet he did not 
fully represent the ultra members of the party at the 
South, who favored immediate annexation, nor the views 
of the mass of the Whigs at the North, who were hos- 
tile to the acquisition of more slave territory. 

On the exposition of the opinions of Mr. Van Buren, 
it became evident the Democrats of the Southern States 
would defeat his nomination were it possible. Their can- 
didate must indorse the Texas question. The sympathy 
entertained for Mr. Van Buren at the North, brought in 
contact with opposite views at the South, threatened, for 
a time, the rupture of the party. 

The Whigs met in convention at Baltimore, May 1, 
1844. Henry Clay was nominated by acclamation as 
their candidate to be supported for the next President. 
On the third ballot, Theodore Frelinghuysen, formerly 
of New Jersey, then of New York, was nominated for 
the office of Vice-President. The convention was charac- 
terized by great enthusiasm and the most cordial good 
feeling. 

The Democratic convention convened on the 27th of the 
same month. Great diversity of opinion prevailed. Very 
many of the delegates had been instructed to vote for Mr. 

10* 
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Van Biiren. He was not entirely satisfactory on the sub- 
ject of annexation. The first ballot gave him an em-/ 
phatic indorsement. Mr. Van Buren received 146 votes, 
Gen. Cass 83, Colonel Johnson, of Kentucky 24, Mr. 
Calhoun 6, and 7 scattering. As the rule of the conven- 
tion required a vote of two-thirds of all the delegates 
present to effect a nomination, no choice was made. 
Successive ballotings ensued ; on the seventh, the vote 
stood: Van Buren 104, Gen. Cass 114, James K. Polk 
44. After private consultations of various delegations, 
Mr. Van Buren's name was withdrawn; a ninth ballot 
was had, which resulted in the nomination of James K. 
Polk. Silas Wright, a Senator from New York, was put 
in nomination for Vice-President. He declined. Geo. 
M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, was then nominated for that 
office. 

Notwithstanding the nomination of Mr. Polk took 
the country by surprise, and filled the party friends of 
Mr. Van Buren with regret, it ultimated in effecting the 
complete union and consolidation of the Democratic party. 
The Democrats at the North had persistently refused to 
make an issue on the slavery question, and in their posi- 
tion, so far as success depended, they were more fortu- 
nate than the Whigs. Mr. Polk was known to be openly 
in favor of annexation, and in consequence drew from Mr. 
Clay among the ultra Whigs at the South. At the same time 
Mr. Clay's connection with slavery secured him a cold Sup- 
port from many Northern Whigs, who looked with dis- 
favor upon the entire system of slavery, and completely 
alienated others, and drove them to the support of Mr. 
Birney, the candidate of the Abolitionists. 

There was wanting that complete harmony of action 
and concentration of effort among the opponents of the 
Democrats which are a guaranty of siiccess. 
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A convention of the friends of President Tyler placed 
him in nomination for re-election. Despairing of success, 
Mr. Tyler ultimately withdrew in favor of the Democratic 
candidates. 

In addition to the Texas question, the subject of a 
protective tariff entered into the canvass. Vigorous 
efforts had just been made in Congress to modify the 
tariff, and a determined assault was made upon it during 
the entire campaign. A majority of low tariff members 
were returned to the ensuing Congress. 

The Democratic National Convention resolved, " that 
our title to the whole of the territory in Oregon is clear 
and unquestionable ; that no portion of the same ought to 
be ceded to England or any other power ; and that the 
re-occupation of Oregon, and the annexation of Texas, at 
the earliest practicable period, are great American meas- 
ures, which this convention recommends to the cordial 
support of the Democracy of the Union." 

The Presidential canvass was animated and exciting. 
Texas was represented as deserving the sympathy of pa- 
triots ; and the pledge of Mr. Polk to insist on " the 
whole of Oregon or none — with or without war," was 
effective in enkindling hatred towards England as an an- 
cient enemy. 

The Whigs opposed annexation because of the evils 
slavery would bring in its train. They asserted the evils 
of the system, and charged upon the Northern Democrats 
alliance with the slave interest at the South. 

The Abolitionists, in turn, made inroads upon the 
Whigs, urging the inconsistency of voting for a slave- 
holder, and setting forth the duties of freemen, etc. 
Though without expectation of electing their candidate, 
they were second to none in their electioneering efforts. 
In New York tteir vote was more than double that of 
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1842, and more than sufficient, had it been given to Mr. 
Clay, to have secured to him that State, and his election. 
The loss of a victory so nearly within their grasp sadly 
aggrieved the Whigs. Their censure fell without stint 
upon those whom they regarded the authors of their mis- 
fortunes. Of their denunciations, the Abolitionists receiv- 
ed a liberal allowance. 

Of the electoral vote, Messrs. Polk and Dallas re- 
ceived 170 ; Clay and Frelinghuysen 105. Of the popu- 
lar vote — save South Carolina, where the choice of elec- 
tors is by the Legislature — 1,335,834 were given for Mr. 
Polk ; 1,297,033 for Mr. Clay, and 64,653 for Mr. Bir- 
ney. 

At the last session of the twenty-eighth Congress — 
which continued in session from December 2, 1844, to 
March 3, 1845 — acts were passed establishing a uniform 
time for choosing presidential electors ; for the admission 
of Florida and Iowa into the Union ; for the establish- 
ment of mails between the United States and foreign 
countries ; and for the reduction of postage to five cents 
on a single letter for a distance less than 300 miles — over 
that, ten cents. 

Mr. Tyler retired from office without the particular 
regrets of any party. He had lost the confidence of those 
who had elevated him to power, and had failed to ingra- 
tiate himself with their opponents. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

ADSaiflSTEATION OF JAMES K. POLK, 1845-1849. 

President Polk was inaugurated March 4, 1845, with 
the forms and ceremonies customary on such occasions. 

The inaugural address set forth at length the views of 
the President. He discountenanced interference with 
certain " domestic institutions" as an " attempt to dis- 
turb or destroy the compromises of the Constitution ; " 
the consequences thereof must be " most ruinous and dis- 
astrous." He deeply regretted that " in some sections 
of our country, misguided persons have occasionally in- 
dulged in schemes and agitations, whose object is the de- 
struction of domestic institutions existing in other sec- 
tions," but it gave him satisfaction to believe " that there 
existed among the great mass of our people a devotion to 
the Union of the States, which would protect it against 
the moral treason of any who would contemplate its 
destruction." 

He regarded the relations of the United States and 
Texas a matter of adjustment exclusively by the two 
governments. Other governments had no right to inter- 
fere or to take exceptions thereto. 

Our title to the country of the Oregon " is clear and 
unquestionable ; " and he pledged himself " to maintain 
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by all constitutional means, the rights of the United 
States to that territory." Our laws should be extended 
for the protection of our emigrants to that country. 

" National banks and other extraneous institutions to 
control or strengthen the government " were disapproved 
by the President. The object of a tariff should be to 
provide a revenue. 

Mr. Polk selected as his cabinet officers, James Bu- 
chanan, of Pa., Secretary of State ; Robert J. Walker, 
of Miss., Secretary of the Treasury ; William L. Marcy, 
of N. Y., Secretary of War ; George Bancroft, of Mass., 
Secretary of the Navy ; Cave Johnson, of Tenn., Post- 
master-General ; and John Y. Mason, of Va., Attorney- 
General. Mr. Everett was recalled from England, and 
Louis McLane, of Md., appointed Minister to that country. 

THE MEXICAN WAR. 

The Mexican Minister, in a letter to the Secretary of 
State, dated March 6, 1845 — only six days after the ac- 
tion of Congress — ^protested in the name of his govern- 
ment, " against the resolutions of Congress dismembering 
Mexico of her just territory and annexing it to the 
American Union." Declaring that Mexico would main- 
tain her rights, he demanded his passport. 

The Texan Congress met on the 16th of June, when 
the overtures of Mexico were considered and rejected, 
and a resolution passed accepting the terms of annexation 
to the United States. 

The act of annexation by Congress, was regarded by 
Mexico as a declaration of war, which she declared it her 
intention to resent. At the instance of Texas, the Presi- 
dent ordered an army into that territory. 

Attempts were now made to effect an adjustmenli of 
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difficulties through negotiations. These failed ; a revolu- 
tion in the government of Mexico transpired. President 
Herrera was deposed, and Gen. Paredes was elevated to 
power. 

Texas completed the act of annexation, July 4, 1845, 
in accepting the terms proposed by the American Con- 
gress. Knowing this would be regarded by Mexico as a 
declaration of war, Gen. Taylor was ordered by the Presi- 
dent to assume such a position on the Gulf of Mexico, 
as would enable him to defend the western border of 
Texas. He was directed not to disturb the Mexican 
posts and forces " so long as the relations of peace be- 
tween Mexico and the United States continued." His 
duty would be the protection of the people of Texas. In 
January, 1846, Gen. Taylor was ordered to the left bank 
of the Rio Grande. At his approach he was met by a 
deputation from Gen. Mejia, a Mexican commander, pro- 
testing against the invasion. On the 28th, our army took 
up its position opposite Matamoras. Hostilities soon 
commenced. President Polk announced to Congress, 
May 11th, that, " after a long-continued series of menaces, 
the Mexican forces had at last invaded our territory, and 
shed the blood of our fellow-citizens on our own soil." 
He called upon Congress to provide means by which the 
Executive might be enabled to defend the country. 

Congress responded in the passage of an act provid- 
ing men and money — $10,000,000 ; in the House, by a 
vote of 142 to 13, and in the Senate 40 to 2. The bill was 
immediately signed, and the proclamation of war issued. 

The preamble of this act declared the war to exist by 
the act of the republic of Mexico. Strong exceptions 
were taken to this assertion. A large portion of the 
Whig members in Congress were opposed to the war. 
They regarded it as having been initiated by the Execu- 
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tive. The Constitution had been violated, as the power to 
declare war was vested in Congress, and the act of ordering 
troops into the territory of Mexico was tantamount to a 
declaration of war. It was urged, that if war did exist, it 
was not by act of Mexico. All such subterfuge should be 
scouted. 

An attempt was made in the Senate. to strike out the 
preamble. It failed, 18 to 28. The large majority, how- 
ever, recognizing the existence of the war, supported 
provisions for its prosecution without regard to the 
causes which had brought it into being. They voted 
supplies rather than, in their opinion, compromit the 
credit and honor of the country. Senators Thomas Clay- 
ton and John Davis voted against the bill, and Messrs. 
Dayton, J. M. Clayton, and Mangum voted for it, but 
demanded that their protest against the preamble be 
entered upon the journal. 

The members of the House who voted in the nega- 
tive, were Messrs. Adams, Ashmun, Grinnell, Hudson, 
and King, of Mass. ; Cranston, of E. I. ; Severance, of 
Maine ; Culver, of N. Y. ; Strohm, of Pa. ; Giddings, 
Root, Tilden, and Vance, of Ohio. 

Under a request to be excused from voting, Mr. Gar- 
ritt Davis, of Ky., said, that no Whig had been permitted 
to speak on the bill. There was no occasion for such 
haste. The preamble set forth a falsehood. To assert 
that Mexico commenced the war, was utterly untrue. 
The intent of the preamble was to coerce the Whigs to 
vote against the Administration, or to make an indorse- 
ment of the false charge against Mexico. It was our own 
President who began this war. He had been carrying it 
on for months, in a series of acts. Congress, which was 
vested with the sole power to make war, he had not 
deigned to consult, or to ask for authority. 
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In response to a message from the President, August, 
1846, a bill was introduced into the House, appropriating 
two millions for the prosecution of negotiations, in which 
the Executive had engaged. During the deliberations on 
this measure, Mr. Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, after brief 
consultations with Northern Democratic friends, moved a 
proviso which prohibited slavery from all the territory 
that might be acquired from Mexico. The- -amendment 
was carried. The bill thus amended, passed the House 
by a majority of six. This was the origin of that sub- 
sequently known as the " Wilmot proviso." Its provi- 
sions were similar to those of the ordinance of 1787. The 
bill was sent to the Senate, where it was taken up on the 
last day of the session. Before final action was had, the 
House adjourned, and the bill failed to pass. 

In his message, at the opening of the second session 
of the twenty-ninth Congress, the President reiterated 
his former charges against Mexico, and asserted the peace- 
ful disposition of our government. A bill was passed, 
authorizing the issue of treasury notes, and the negotia- 
tion of loans to the amount of $28,000,000. A bill was 
also introduced for the appropriation of $3,000,000, to 
which Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, moved an amendment — ^the 
Wilmot proviso. Mr. Douglas moved to amend this 
amendment, in prohibiting slavery from acquired territory 
north of 36° 30' — ^lost. The original amendment was 
adopted, 110 to 89. And the bill passed, 115 to 110. 
The proviso was rejected in the Senate, 21 to 31 — 
when the bill passed, 29 to 24. The Senate bill was 
amended in the Committee of the Whole of the House, 
on motion of Mr. Wilmot, by the attachment of the 
proviso ; the House disagreed, 97 to 102, and the bill 
passed without the proviso, ayes 115, nays 81. 

The discussion of the appropriation biU in the Senate, 
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was an exciting, able, and protracted one. The merits 
and demerits of the whole subject of war were exposed, 
and personal collisions were not wanting to augment the 
interest of the debate. 

In a powerful speech, Senator Corwin, of Ohio, con- 
sidered the twofold question, whether it is the duty of the 
legislature to provide for the prosecution of a war made 
unconstitutitmally, or by the exercise of usurped power ; 
and if so acting, can thse legislature avoid the responsibil- 
ity ? As the Executive exercises the veto to check hasty 
or unconstitutional legislation, does not similar power in- 
here in Congress over the acts of the President ? Fail- 
ing so to do, does not the representative violate his trust 1 
Let the doctrine prevail of unlimited power in the Exec- 
utive, and war becomes a subject of his own pleasure ; 
Congress being sure to sustain it when once commenced. 
It will be remembered that most of the Whigs, while pro- 
testing against the injustice of the war, gave a practical 
indorsement of the doctrine here stated. It has been 
well put, if the effect of such doctrine will not be to work 
the defeat of the object of the Constitution, and render 
the government a despotism 1 

It is not ours to write the history of the Mexican war, 
only to make the briefest possible statement from which 
its bearing upon the general legislation and political char- 
acter of the nation may be deduced. After feats and suc- 
cesses at arms, rarely if ever surpassed in brilliancy, by 
the American troops led by Generals Scott and Taylor, 
peace was concluded between the United States and Mex- 
ico in February, 1848. The Eio Grande was established 
as the boundary, and New Mexico and Upper California 
were ceded to the United States ; in consideration of 
which, the United States were to pay to Mexico fifteen 
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millions of dollars, and to discharge the deferred claims 
of our citizens against Mexico. 

Respecting the object for which annexation was sought 
and secured — bringing with it war with Mexico — it was 
urged that the known principles of the most immediate 
and active friends of the movement — the influences which 
prevailed — the manner in which the object was reached 
— ^the open aim and official declaration of its support- 
ers, all point to the promotion of the interests of slavery 
as the crowning purpose. 

After the treaty was signed, our Secretary of State 
wrote to the American Charge in Mexico, desiring him to 
offer as an apology for annexation, " that the step was forced 
on the government of the United States in self-defence, in 
consequence of the policy adopted by Great Britain, in 
reference to the abolition of slavery in Texas. It was im- 
possible for the United States to witness with indifference 
the efforts of Great Britain to abolish slavery there. 
They could not but see that she had the means in her 
power, in the actual condition of Texas, to accomplish the 
object of her policy, unless prevented by the most efficient 
measures ; and that, if accomplished, it would lead to a 
state of things dangerous in the extreme to the adjacent 
States and the Union itself. In view of this, the Ameri- 
can government has been compelled, by the necessities of 
the case, and a regard to its constitutional obligations, to 
take the step it had, as the only certain and effectual 
means of preventing it." 

The direct expenditures resulting from war with Mex- 
ico, have been estimated at one hundred and thirty millions 
of dollars. 

The annexation of Texas, with its ostensible object, 
and the war that ensued, constituted another element in 
the revolution of parties which was soon to ensue. 
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AMERICAN EIGHTS IN OREGON. 

It will be remembered that President Polk affirmed 
our title to the country of Oregon, and iterated his deter- 
mination to maintain American rights in that territory 
by all the constitutional means in his power. While this 
subject was imder advisement by the authorities of the 
two governments, it was stated that the President favored 
a compromise on the 49th parallel. The official paper — 
Union — contradicted the rumor, and asserted " the whole 
or none." It was apprehended that war might ensue. 

Subsequently to the submission of the President's mes- 
sage, wherein he stated that, in deference to his two pre- 
decessors, he had proposed to divide on the forty-ninth 
degree, various pr'oposals were made in Congress, which 
resulted in a vote — February 9th — on a resolution offered 
by Mr. Boyd, requiring the Presidenx to give twelve 
months' notice, and permitting the parties to renew or 
pursue negotiations for an amicable settlement of the con- 
troversy. The vote on the resolution was, 163 to 54. 
Of the Democrats, 121 voted for, and 16 against it. The 
74 Whigs were equally divided ; 37 for, and 37 against 
the resolution. Of the Native Americans, 5 favored, and 
1 opposed it. 

Similar resolutions were taken up in the Senate on 
the 10th of February, and the great debate that ensued 
then commenced. As on the action of this body depended 
peace or war, public interest became intense. For the 
House resolutions, those of Mr. Crittenden — ^more mod- 
ified in tone — were substituted in Committee, 30 to 24, 
and passed the third reading ; ayes 40, nays 14. 

The House refused to concur. Disagreements were 
adjusted by a Committee of Conference, and the commit- 
tee resolutions passed, 142 to 46. 
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The " notice " resolutions were approved by the Pres- 
ident on the 27th of April, and immediately commu- 
nicated, through Mr. McLane, to Her Majesty, Victoria. 

In the midst of apprehension, peace was announced. 
It subsequently appeared that a conference took place be- 
tween Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Pakenham, on the 6th of 
June, which resulted in a treaty, concluded on the 15th. 
The treaty was ratified in due time ; ratifications were ex- 
changed; and the President issued his proclamation on 
the 5th of August, 1846. 

The division line agreed upon was the forty-ninth de- 
gree of latitude. Before acting upon the treaty, the Pres- 
ident had referred it to the Senate, with the desire, as it 
was believed, of throwing the responsibility, as far as pos- 
sible, upon that body, of accepting a proposition for the 
surrender of territory south of 54° 40', against which he 
and his friends had so strongly committed themselves. 
That committal, having answered its purpose, was now 
abandoned. 



BUB-TEEASURY — INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

At the session of 1845-46, the sub-treasury act — ^re- 
pealed in 1842 — was re-enacted ; in the House by a vot« 
of 123 to 67 ; in the Senate, 28 to 24 — a strict party vote. 
The tariff of 1842 was also repealed, in the passage of an 
act known as the " tariff of 1846." It was constructed on 
the principle laid down by the Democratic party — pro- 
vision for revenue only. In the House, the majority on 
the passage of the bill was 20, — 114 to 94. It passed the 
Senate only through the aid of Mr. Jarnagin, Whig Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, who acted in obedience to the in- 
struction of the Legislature of his State. The vote stood 
on the passage of the bill, 28 to 27. 
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We have already noticed the resolution, disapproving 
appropriations by Congress for internal improvements, 
which was re-affirmed by the convention that placed Mr. 
Polk in nomination for the Presidency in 1844. Mr. 
Polk gave his adherence to the principles set forth by that 
convention. 

Many of the friends of internal improvements strength- 
ened their courage from the tone of Mr. Polk's first mes- 
sage, wherein, speaking of " the state of our defences, the 
condition of our public works, &;c.," he refers for informa* 
tion " to the accompanying report of the Secretary of 
War ; " which report was an emphatic indorsement of the 
system which they so ardently desired to see advanced. 

Under these auspices the twenty-ninth Congress, early 
in the session, took up the bill reported by Mr. Tibbatts, 
of Kentucky, making appropriations for the improvement 
of certain rivers and harbors. It was ably discussed at 
great length, and on the 20th of March, 1846, passed the 
House by a vote of 109 to 92. In the Senate, the bill 
was ordered to a third reading without amendment, and 
by a vote, 34 for, to 16 against it, received the mdorse- 
ment of that body. 

The President withheld his approval of the bill, for the 
reason so frequently assigned in former veto messages, 
that " the Constitution has not, in my judgment, conferred 
upon the Federal Government the power to construct 
works of internal improvements within the States, or to 
appropriate money from the treasury for that purpose." 

On the 13th of July, while the bill just tnentioned was 
pending between the two Houses, the Senate, by a vote of 
32 to 12, passed a bill making appropriations for the im- 
provement of the Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkan- 
sas Rivers. This bill was sent to the House and rejected, 
118 to 48. 
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On the next, the second session of the twenty-ninth 
Congress, another bill was passed, bearing all the essential 
features of the one which had just received the Executive 
veto. The vote shows little change in Congress ; 89 
votes were given for the bill, and 72 against it. It passed 
the Senate on the last day of the session, without a re- 
corded vote, and was presented to the President for his 
signature. The President, availing himself of the consti- 
tutional privilege, did not return the bill. It was conse- 
quently lost. 

The interest which the subject of internal improve- 
ments had awakened in the public mind, found expression 
in two great public movements ; the one known as the 
Memphis Convention, held in that city in November, 
1845 ; the other as the Chicago Convention, held in that 
city in 1847. Both of these bodies put forth a series of 
resolutions declaratory of their sentiments and opinions 
touching the general interests of internal improvements. 
These resolves were presented to Congress ; and, about 
the same time — December 21, 1847 — Mr. Wentworth, 
member of the House, introduced the following resolu- 
tion: 

^^ Resolved^ That the General Government have the 
power to construct such harbors, and improve such rivers, 
as are necessary and proper for the protection of our 
navy and our commerce, and also for the defence of our 
country," 

Debate was cut off by the operation of the previous 
question, and the resolution passed by a vote of 138 to 
54. This was an emphatic indorsement of the general 
principle. 

The bill of the last session making appropriation for 
the current expenses of the General Government, con- 
tained an item, making provision for the removal of ob- 
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structions in the Savannah River. Efforts were made to 
amend the bill by striking out this clause. It was reject- 
ed by the casting vote of the Speaker, On the final vote 
on the bill as amended, it was lost, 77 for, to 100 against 
its passage. This, we believe, was the first defeat of a 
bill making appropriations for the general expenses of the 
government. A reconsideration of this vote prevailed, 
and the bill was passed. The Senate struck out the Sa- 
vannah appropriation by 35 to 15, with which, in due 
course of time, the House concurred. 

The House, resolute in its purpose, passed, towards 
the expiration of the session, another bill for the improve- 
ment of harbors and rivers. The bill was sent to the 
Senate, but, from a want of time, received no action. 

Thus terminated the struggle between Congress and 
President Polk on the great interests of internal im- 
provement. 

CAMPAIGN OP 1848. 

The Presidential campaign for 1848 commenced at an 
early day. The entering wedge had penetrated the 
Democratic . party, and presaged its overthrow. Many 
regarded the election of Mr. Polk a success achieved by 
misrepresentation. The leaders of that party predicated 
themselves on the maintenance, to the last, of our rights 
to the whole of Oregon. 

That question was settled, and instead of adhering to 
54** 40', the Executive had come down to the forty-ninth 
degree. Another source of discord was the Wilmot 
proviso, to whose support a large fraction of the North- 
ern Democracy had decided leanings. The tariff of 
1846 did not meet the demands of the American people, 
and the course of the Administration, in prosecuting the 
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Mexican war, was not wanting in influence to effect the 
alienation of hitherto staunch adherents of the party. 

In the Democracy of New York, an open rupture 
took place. In the election of 1844, Silas Wright was 
the Democratic candidate for Governor. He had been an 
earnest opponent of the Tyler scheme of annexation, and 
was nominated for the purpose of reconciling Democratic 
opponents of annexation to the support of Mr. Polk and 
the party. The combination was crowned with success. 
Mr. Polk carried the State by 5,106 majority, while Mr. 
Wright received 10,030 majority for Governor. The 
jealousy of the President-elect was aroused by the repre- 
sentations of his friends, that Mr. Wright had been placed 
at the head of the poll at the expense of the rest of the 
ticket, A misunderstanding followed ; Mr. Wright asked 
the appointment of certain friends of his to office. This 
was not done. The positions were filled from the ad- 
herents of the Marcy and Croswell political school. In 
the contest for re-election, Mr. Wright was defeated, to 
which end it was charged the Administration lent its in- 
fluence. Great efforts were made by both factions to 
secure control of the State Nominating Convention for 
1847. The Marcy and Croswell wing, henceforth known 
as " Hunkers," succeeded, and nominated a ticket to their 
liking. The friends of Messrs. Wright and Van Buren, 
denominated " Barnburners," in allusion, it is said, to the 
story of a thick-skulled Dutchman, who burned his bam 
to clear it of rats and mice — withheld their support from 
the ticket, and the Whigs carried the State by a large 
majority. 

At the National Nominating Convention, two sets of 
delegates appeared from New York, both claiming to be 
regular. The " Hunkers " were appointed at the instance 
of the call of the State Committee. And the " Barn- 

11 
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burners" by a convention convened at the direction of 
a majority of the Democratic members of the State 
Legislature. Both sets were admitted. The Barnburners 
withdrew under protest, and soon after Mr. Van Buren 
was placed in nomination for the Presidency, at Utica. 
The Hunker delegation declined participating in the acts 
of the convention. These points settled, the convention 
proceeded to put in nomination candidates for President 
and Vice-President. Mr. Cass was nominated for Presi- 
dent. The fourth and final ballot resulted as follows : Mr. 
Cass, 179 ; Mr. Woodbury, 38 ; Mr. Buchanan, 33 ; and 
Gen. Worth, 3 — ^Mr. Cass having a majority of two- 
thirds. William O. Butler, of Kentucky, was unanimously 
nominated for the Vice-Presidency. 

Nor did perfect concord prevail among the Whigs. 
At an early period, Gen Taylor, in view of his illustrious 
achievements in the Mexican war, had been named in con- 
nection witfr the Presidency. He was placed in formal 
nomination at public meetings in several States. In re- 
sponse to various letters. Gen. Taylor utterly refused to 
give his adhesion to any party. If elected, it must be in- 
dependent of pledges. This was regarded by many lead- 
ing Whigs as sufficient reason why he should not be 
placed in nomination by that party. There weie others 
who still adhered to Mr. Clay, and regarded it the duty 
of the party to put him in nomination, believing that 
the people were prepared to honor him for his life-long 
devotion to Whig principles. The greatest objection, 
however, to the nomination of Gen. Taylor came from 
the Free-soil branch of the Whig party. The great mass 
of the party — especially at the North — ^had committed 
themselves heartily in favor of the principle embodied in 
the Wilmot proviso. They were unwilling to elevate to 
the Presidency a slaveholder ; one who, if he did not op- 
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pose the principles they cherished, would do nothing to 
advance them. 

It was urged, on the other hand, that Gen. Taylor was 
the only man who could unite the entire opposition, and 
ensure success. An exposition, to some extent, of his 
principles lessened. the opposition to him, and he was 
put in nomination by the Whig National Ck)nvention. 
This body assembled at Philadelphia on the 1st of June, 
1848, every State in the Union being represented. On 
the first ballot, Gen. Taylor received 111 votes; Mr. 
Clay 97; Mr. Webster 42; Gen. Scott 43 ; Mr. Clay- 
ton 4 ; and JVir. McLean 2. The fourth, and final vote, 
gave Gen. Taylor 171 ; Mr. Clay 32 ; Gen. Scott 63 ; 
and Mr. Webster 13. Gen. Taylor was declared the 
nominee of the Convention. 

Millard Fillmore, of New York, was nominated on 
the second ballot, for Vice-President, by a large majority. 

The nominations of the Democratic Convention re- 
ceived the approval of the " Hunker " faction in New 
York, but were repudiated by the " Barnburners," who 
immediately called a State Convention, to be held at Utica, 
and nominated Martin Van Buren for President, and 
Henry Dodge, of Wisconsin, for Vice-President. The 
latter declined the nomination, the former accepted it. 
The New York delegates were empowered to parti- 
cipate in a more general contention, called to meet at 
Buffalo. 

The candidates of the Liberty party were already in 
the field, John P. Hale for President, and Leicester 
King, of Ohio, for Vice-President. This party perfected 
its organization in the nomination of candidates in 1840, 
when James G. Birney and Thomas Earle were nominated 
for President and Vice-President of the United States. 
The entire vote for those candidates was something less 
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than 7,000. In 1844, the nominees of the Liberty party 
polled upwards of 60,000 votes. 

The adherents of this party, who had now nominated 
Messrs. Hale and King, united with the opponents of 
slave extension in the convention which was held at 
Buffalo, Aug. 9, 1848. There was organized " the Free- 
soil party." The convention was large and respectable ; 
representatives were present from all or nearly all the 
Free States and several Slave States. The deliberations 
of the convention continued for three days, and resulted 
in the nomination of Martin Van Buren and Charles 
Francis Adams, for President and Vice-President of the 
United States. 

The convention issued a platform of principles, where- 
in they affirmed their devoted attachment to freedom in 
the territories, and declared that Congress has no power 
to make a slave, to institute or establish slavery ; that 
the government ought to free itself from slavery where- 
ever it possesses the constitutional power, and that no more 
slave States should be admitted into the Union. Resolves 
were also passed in favor of cheap postage, retrenchment, 
abolition of unnecessary offices, elections by the people, 
river and harbor improvements, free grants of public 
lands, revenue tariff, and the payment of the public debt. 

The principles and nominees of the Buffalo conven- 
tion were pressed with great earnestness in most of the 
Northern States. 

As with the Democrats, so with the Whigs, it was 
found impossible to unite them in a hearty support of 
the candidates of their party. In convention, the Whigs 
had not laid down any platform of principles — they had 
refused to pass a resolution affirming the principles of the 
Wilmot proviso ; and their candidate for the Presidency 
had accepted, with seeming pleasure and approbation, the 
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nomination of various bodies of people in diverse parts 
of the country. Among these were a " no party " meeting 
held at Baltimore, and a convention of Democrats held at 
Charleston, South Carolina, who distrusted Gen. Cass's 
reliability on the subject of slavery, which was declared 
to be " paramount to all questions." 

A counter spirit arose at the North. The fact of an 
indifferent adhesion to the Whig party by Gen. Taylor, 
and his unqualified approbation of the slaveholding 
Democrats in their nomination of him, was the inspiring 
cause of a large meeting of Whigs held at Albany, New 
York, where a strong determination was manifested to re- 
pudiate the nomination of Gen. Taylor. Other counsels 
prevailed, and support — reluctant though it may have 
been — ^was secured to the nominee of the Whig party. 

Of the Presidential electors chosen at the election in 
November, 163 gave their votes for Taylor and Fillmore ; 
and 127 for Cass and Butler. 

The popular vote in 1848 was, Taylor 1,360,752 ; 
Cass 1,219,962 ; Van Buren 291,342 ; total 2,872,056. 

GOVERNMENT FOR OREGON. 

The establishment of a government for the Territory 
of Oregon was a fruitful theme for discussion during the 
session of 1847-48. The treatment of this subject 
evolved a consideration of the power of Congress to 
legislate in and for the territories. Those favoring the 
system of slavery — at whose head was Mr. Calhoun — 
denied to Congress all power over that interest in the 
territories. The opposite ground was as persistently main- 
tained by those hostile to slave-extension. 

The provisional government of Oregon had prohibited 
slavery therein. The Senate bill was regarded a virtual 
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abnegation of this provision, and as opening that Territory 
to the importation of slaves. It passed that body, 33 to 
22, and being taken up in the House, was laid upon the 
table, 112 to 97. The House bill, which provided for the 
extension of the ordinance of 1787 over the territory, 
and a denial of the veto power to the governors, passed 
that body on the 2d of August, ayes 129, nays 71. In 
the Senate, the restriction on the governor was removed, 
and the anti-slavery clause amended so as to extend the 
Missouri line, making it applicable to Oregon. These 
amendments were disagreed to by large majorities in the 
House, and the bill returned to the Senate — ^where, after 
a protracted debate, it passed, on the day prior to adjourn- 
ment, by a vote of 29 to 25. 

Protracted but ineffectual efforts were made at this, 
and the succeeding session, to establish governments for 
the^ newly acquired Territories of California and New 
Mexico. 

During the last session of Mr. Polk's administration, 
the Department of the Interior was created ; the head 
officer of which is appointed by the President, and is a 
member of the Cabinet. 



OHAPTEE XIII. 

ADMINISTEATION OP ZACHAET TATLOE AND MILLAED FILL- 

MOEE, 1849-1853. 

On the 5th of March, 1849, the 4th being Sunday, Gen. 
Zachary Taylor was inaugurated President of the United 
States. The inaugural address was brief, and the points 
touched upon distinctly expressed. The Constitution 
would be constituted the rule of action. The interests of 
the entire country Would be the objects of his care. He 
would approve measures " to secure encouragement and 
protection to the great interests of agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures, to improve our rivers and 
harbors, and to provide for the speedy extinguishment 
of the public debt, to enforce a strict accountability 
on the part of all officers of the government, and the 
utmost economy in all public expenditures." Nor did 
he regard it the province of the Executive to control** 
the legislation of Congress. 

Gen. Taylor's Cabinet consisted of John M. Clayton, 
of Del., Secretary of State ; William M. Meredith, of Pa., 
Secretary of the Treasury; Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, 
Secretary of the Interior ; G. W. Crawford, of Ga., Sec- 
retary of War ; W. B. Preston, of Va., Secretary of the 
Navy ; Jacob Collamer, of Vt., Postmaster-General ; 
and R^erdy Johnson, of Md., Attorney-General. 

The power of removal and appointment was exercised 
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with care and deliberation ; having reference more to the 
promotion of the interests and efficiency of the govern- 
ment than the special advancement of adherents of a par- 
ticular party. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE 81st CONGRESS. 

At the opening of the thirty-first Congress, December 
3, 1849, a protracted effort was had in the election of the 
Speaker of the House. R. C. Winthrop, Speaker of the 
last Congress, was the Whig candidate ; Howell Cobb, 
that of the Democrats. Votes were diverted to other 
candidates during the contest, and Mr. Brown, of Indiana, 
Democrat, came within a few votes of an election, by cen- 
tring upon himself the' two sections of Democrats. The 
overtures made by him to the Wilmot proviso men, on 
the structure of certain committees, becoming public, his 
name was withdrawn. Neither could Mr. Cobb nor Mr. 
Winthrop draw the entire strength of their respective 
parties. The Wilmot proviso Democrats opposed Mr. 
Cobb on the ground of slavery. Mr. Winthrop lost the 
votes of some Northern members from apprehensions on 
their part of his too great predilection in favor of the slave 
interest ; on the other hand, five Southern Whigs refused 
him their support, because he was not openly pledged 
against the Wilmot proviso. 

Sixty-two ballots were had without resulting in any 
choice. The plurality rule was then adopted, and on the 
next vote Mr. Cobb was elected, receiving 102 votes to 
99 for Mr. Winthrop ; scattering 20 ; of which Mr. Wil- 
mot received 8. 

The President's Message was submitted on the 24th. 
It presented more at length the principal features of his 
inaugural address. To supply the deficit in the treasury, 
a resort to loans was advised for present relief, and an in- 
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crease of tariff duties for a permanent one. The sub- 
treasury, in its continuance or modification, was sub- 
mitted to the wisdom of Congress, while it was recom- 
mended to leave the people of the Territories of Califor- 
nia aad New Mexico to take the initiatory steps for 
admission as States. Congress should avoid the introduc- 
tion of sectional topics to distract the attention of legis- 
lators' and arouse the animosities of the people. 

TEERITOEIES ACQUIEED FROM MEXICO ORGAKTZATION. 

• We have already noticed the abortive attempts made 
at the t^o previous sessions of Congress, to provide gov- 
ernments for the territories acquired from Mexico. That 
subject was again brought up, and became the leading 
topic of the present session. Various plans were sub- 
mitted. 

The point of difficulty, in adjusting territorial govern- 
ments, was the subject of involuntary servitude. On the 
20th of January, 1850, Mr. Clay introduced a series of 
resolutions into the Senate, proposing an amicable ad- 
justment of the entire slavery controversy. Most of these 
were reproduced in the " Omnibus bill." They encounter- 
ed strong opposition from Southern Senators, as not se- 
curing any advantage to the South. 

Mr. Poote, of Mississippi, took strong exceptions to that 
clause which declared it " inexpedient to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia," inasmuch as it recognized 
the power of Congress so to do, which he denied. The 
resolves also asserted that slavery did not exist in the 
acquired territory ; whereas, he thought the acquisition 
carried with it the Constitution and all its guarantees, 
thus securing to slaveholders the right to take their slaves 
to those territories. 

11* 
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Mr. Benton regarded the application of the Wilmot 
proviso to New Mexico a useless procedure, as slavery 
had there been abolished and could not exist without posi- 
tive enactment. He would also restrict the boundaries 
of Texas to their proper limits. 

Mr. Calhoun regarded the Union as in great danger, 
because of the discontent at the South, resulting from the 
agitation of the slavery question at the North, and in 
Congress : because the equilibrium of the States had been 
destroyed. The first step in this direction was the ordi- 
nance of 1787, excluding the South from the North-west 
Territory ; next the Missouri Compromise, which left 
but a small section open to the spread of slavery. Now 
comes the attempt to exclude the South from the terri 
tory acquired from Mexico. This train of thought was 
pursued by the speaker at great length. Mr. Webster 
rejoined, citing the various instances where the North had 
acquiesced in the wishes of the South — and permitted the 
extension of slavery. This was Mr. Webster's memora- 
ble 7th of March speech, which came to be regarded as 
an important epoch in his political career. 

COMPROMISES OF 1850. 

The debate continued, with little prospect of arriving 
at any practical result, until the 17th of April, when a 
Select Committee, with Mr. Clay as its chairman, was 
raised in the Senate, to whom were referred the various 
interests involved in the subject before that body. The 
Committee was composed of seven Southern, and six 
Northern Senators. Their report embodied the follow- 
ing points : 1. When new States formed out of Texas 
present themselves, it shall be the duty of Congress to 
admit them. 2. The immediate admission of California, 
with the boundaries which she has proposed. 3. The es- 
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tablishment of territorial governments for Utah and New 
Mexico— witjiout the Wilmot proviso. 4. The combinar 
tion of points 2 and 3 in one bill. 5. The excision from 
Texas of all New Mexico, rendering therefor a pecuni- 
ary equivalent ; and the incorporation of this section in 
the bill for the admission of California and the organiza- 
tion of the territorial governments for Utah and New 
Mexico. 6. The enactment of a law for the effectual ren- 
dition of fugitive slaves escaping into the Free States. 
7. No interference with slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, but the slave trade therein should be abolished under 
heavy penalties. 

The object of grouping these several measures is ap- 
parent. 

From the wide range of topics embraced in this bill, 
it received the designation of the " Omnibus bill." It 
was discussed until the last of July, when it was discov- 
ered that successive amendments had reduced it to a sim- 
ple provision for the organization of a territorial govern- 
ment for Utah. It was ordered to a third reading, ayes 
32, nays 18, and subsequently passed, and was trans- 
mitted to the House. 

The remaining parts of the " Omnibus " were taken 
up, and passed as separate bills. 

The consideration of these topics was interrupted by 
the death of President Taylor. This sad event trans- 
pired July 9, 1850 — one year and four months after his 
inauguration. He entered upon the discharge of his 
great responsibilities under most favoring circumstances. 
His career was suddenly arrested by the hand of Death. 
In the depth of their sorrow, the American people at- 
tested their respect for their late Chief Magistrate. 

Mr Fillmore, in appropriate terms, announced the 
death of the President, and proposed to take the oath of 
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office, as required by the Constitution, oh that day, the 
10th, at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. Fillmore designated as his cabinet advisers, 
Daniel Webster, of Mass., Secretary of State ; Thomas 
Corwin, of Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury ; C. M. Con- 
rad, of La., Secretary of War ; W. A. Graham, of N. 
C, Secretary of the Navy ; A. H. H. Stuart, of Va., Secre- 
tary of the Interior ; N. K. Hall, of N. Y., Postmaster- 
General ; and J. J. Crittenden, of Ky., Attorney-General. 

Mr. King, of Alabama, was chosen President of the 
Senate, pro tem. 

On the 6th of August, President Fillmore transmitted 
to Congress a Message, announcing that Gov. Bell of 
Texas had notified the Government of his determination 
to extend the authority and jurisdiction of Texas over all 
New Mexico, east of the Rio Grande. The President 
considered himself bound to resist this pretension, by 
force if necessary. He regarded the appointment of 
commissioners of minor importance ; but intimated that — 

" The Government of the United States would be 
justified, in my opinion, in allowing an indemnity to Tex- 
as, not unreasonable and extravagant, but fair, liberal, 
and awarded in a just spirit of accommodation." 

He urged the importance of the settlement of the 
boundary question, prior to the adjournment of Congress. 

On the 10th of August, the Texas boundary bill 
passed the Senate ; 30 to 20. The bill providing for the 
organization of the Territory of New Mexico passed; 
ayes 27, nays 10. In the House these two bills were 
put into one, and passed, 107 to 97. 

The bill for the admission of California, passed the 
Senate; 34 to 18 ; the House; 150 to 56. 

The fugitive slave bill, after a long and able debate, 
which a want of space alone prevents us from quoting, 
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passed the Senate by a vote of 27 to 12. The previous 
question was applied in the House, and the bill driven 
through, without debate, 109 to 75. 

For the bill providing for the abolition of the slave- 
trade in the District of Columbia, Mr. Seward moved a 
substitute, abolishing slavery itself — lost ; ayes 5, noes 
46. The original bill then passed; 33 to 19. On reach- 
ing the House it was sanctioned by that body ; 124 to 59. 

Thus were the various parts of the " Omnibus Bill " 
passed in separate and distinct acts. These measures 
combined are known as the " Compromises of 1850." 

Few other acts of general importance became laws 
during this Congress. Among these few, the most im- 
portant, perhaps, was the one reducing postage to three 
cents, prepaid, under 3,000 miles ; not prepaid, the rates 
were five cents '^ over 3,000 miles, these rates were 
doubled. 

The Compromises of 1850 were regarded as a final set- 
tlement of the vexed questions which had so ^^atly em- 
barrassed the action of Congress, and agitated the whole 
country. The leaders of the two great parties acquiesced 
in this adjustment. The rocks of Scylla and the mad 
waters of Chary bdis were passed, a calm and peaceful 
sea lay beyond. Vain delusion ; the seeds which were 
destined to ripen in the dissolution of existing parties 
were already broad-cast through the land. 

Henceforth a history of parties is mainly a record of 
the contests long waged, and still continuing, between Free- 
dom and Slavery. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1852. 

The Presidential contest of^l852 was at hand. 
The Democratic National Convention was held at Bal- 
timore, June 1, 1852. The two-thirds rule was again 
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adopted. Grreater harmony prevuled tJian in the last 
preceding convention, but no less difficulty attended the 
selection of a candidate. 

On the first ballot, Gen. Cass received 117 votes; 
James Buchanan 93 ; S. A. Douglas 20 ; W. L. Marcy 
27. Thirty-three successive ballots were thrown without 
effecting a nomination. The delegation from Virginia, on 
the 5th, threw their ballots for Franklin Pierce, who, on 
the 49th ballot, was duly nominated as the Democratic can- 
didate for President. 

William B. King, of Alabama, was nominated for 
Vice-President. 

The National Convention of Whigs met at the same 
place on the 16th of June. President Fillmore, Daniel 
Webster, and Gen. Scott, were candidates for nomination, 
and, after a persistent contest of four days. Gen. Scott 
was nominated. The first ballot stood, Fillmore 132; 
Scott 131; Webster 29. On the 53d and last, Gen. 
Scott recSfted a majority, 159 ; Filldiore 112 ; Webster 
21. Wm. A. Graham, of North Carolina, received the 
nomination for Vice-President. 

Prior to proceeding to ballot for candidates, a plat- 
form of principles was adopted, 227 to 60. 

The Whig platform declared: 1. The Government 
of the United States should be confined to the exercise of 
powers expressly granted by the Constitution. 2. State 
and General Government should be exercised in their legiti- 
mate sphere, and the Union watched over as " the palladium 
of our liberties." 3. Our relations with foreign govern- 
ments should conform to the principles set forth in Wash- 
ington's Farewell Address. 4. The people should obey 
the Constitution and tho> laws of the land. 5. Strict 
economy should characterize the action of the National 
Government, and American industry should be protected. 
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6. Favored internal improvements. 7. Harmony of Fed- 
eral and State governments. 8. " The series of acts of 
the 31st Congress, commonly known as the Compromise 
or Adjustment, (the act for the recovery of fugitives from 
labor included,) are received and acquiesced in by the 
Whigs of the United States as a final settlement, in prin- 
ciple and substance, of the subjects to which they relate ; 
and so far as these acts are concerned, we will maintain 
them, and insist on their strict enforcement, until time and 
experience shall demonstrate the necessity of further 
legislation to guard against the evasion of the laws on the 
one hand, and the abuse of their power on the other, not 
impairing their present efficiency to carry out the require- 
ments of the Constitution ; and we deprecate all further 
agitation of the questions thus settled, as dangerous to 
our peace, and will discountenance all efforts to continue 
or renew such agitation, whenever, wherever, or however 
made, and we will maintain this settlement as essential to 
the nationality of the Whig party and the iiltegrity of 
the Union." 

Touching the questions which soon came to be the 
controlling element in our National politics, the Demo- 
crats 

" Resolved, That Congress has no power under the 
Constitution to interfere with or control the domestic 
institutions of the several States, and that such States are 
the sole and proper judges of every thing appertaining to 
their own aflairs, not prohibited by the Constitution ; that 
all efforts of the Abolitionists and others, made to induce 
Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, or to take 
incipient steps in relation thereto, are calculated to lead 
to the most alarming and dangerous consequences ; and 
that all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to dimin- 
ish the happiness of the people, and endanger the stability 
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and permanence of the Union, and ought not to be coun- 
tenanced by any friend of our political institutions. 

"That the foregoing proposition covers, and was in- 
tended to embrace the whole subject of slavery agitation 
in Congress ; and, therefore, the Democratic party of the 
Union, standing on this national platform, will abide by 
and adhere to a faithful execution of the acts known as 
the Compromise measures settled by the last Congress, 
' the act for reclaiming fugitives from service or labor ' 
included ; which act, being designed to carry out an ex- 
press provision of the Constitution, cannot, with fidelity 
thereto, be repealed, or so changed as to destroy or impair 
its efficiency. 

" That the Democratic party will resist all attempts 
at renewing, in Congress, or out of it, the agitation of the 
slavery question, under whatever shape or color the at- 
tempt be made." 

It will be observed that the two parties took essential- 
ly the same position respecting the question of slavery. 
The resolutions adopted by the Whigs were said to have 
been dictated by Southern delegates. It is certain that 
they were opposed by many Northern members of the 
Convention, and reluctantly acquiesced in by many 
more. 

At first, the almost entire vote of the Southern dele- 
gates was given to Mr. Fillmore, and their support was 
only secured to Gen. Scott, by reading a letter from him 
wherein he expressed a willingness to accept a nomina- 
tion on the platform which had been adopted. 

The " Free Democracy" met in National Convention 
at Pittsburg, in August, and nominated John P. Hale, of 
New Hampshire, and G. W. Julian, of Indiana, for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States. A decla- 
ration of principles was adopted, in favor of Free Soil, 
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Free Land, No Extension of Slavery, Internal Improve- 
ments, &c., &c. 

The campaign was prosecuted with an earnestness 
worthy a greater difference of principles than was found 
in the platforms of the two leading parties. The Demo- 
crats were united. Those who had given their support 
to Mr. Van Buren, in 1848, and upheld the doctrine of 
non-extension of slavery, had returned, for the most part, 
to the bosom of the old party. The Whig party was 
wanting in cohesive power. The friends of the defeated 
candidates for nomination, Messrs. Fillmore and Web- 
ster, gave to the Whig candidates, at best, but an indif- 
ferent support. A very large mass of the Whigs in the 
Free States could not give their adhesion to the platform 
of the party. If they supported the ticket, they repudi- 
ated the platform of principles. Under these circum- 
stances the result could be easily predicted. The Whigs 
were completely routed. Of the 296 electoral votes, 
Messrs. Pierce and King received 254 ; Gen. Scott and 
Mr. Graham received 42 — the votes of Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Of the popular vote, Mr. Pierce received 1,585,545 ; 
Gen. Scott 1,383,537 ; and 157,296 votes were cast for 
Mr. Hale. 

The overthrow of the Whig party was final. It has 
been forcibly said, " it died of an attempt to swallow the 
Fugitive Slave Bill," It is patent that this bill and other 
features of the Compromise of 1850 were most obnox- 
ious to the mass of Northern Whigs. What at first 
had been merely a sentiment, was fast assuming form as 
a fixed principle. If they could not check slavery, they 
would not lend their aid to promote its extension. The 
exigencies of the times clearly foreshadowed a re-con- 
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struction of parties. At least the formation of one which 
should be opposed in principle to the platforms set forth 
by the two opposing parties in the recent campaign. 
Subsequent events hastened the step foreseen to be ne- 
cessary. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

ADMINISTRATION OF FRANKLIN PIERCE, 186a-185T. 

Franklin Pierck was inaugurated President of the 
United States on the 4th of March, 1853. In his inaugu- 
ral address, respecting the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion, and the Compromises of 1850, the President said : 

" I believe that involuntary servitude, as it exists in 
different States of this confederacy, is recognized by the 
Constitution. I believe that it stands like any other ad- 
mitted right, and that the States where it exists, are en- 
titled to efficient remedies to enforce the constitutional 
provisions. I hold that the laws of 1850, commonly 
called the * Compromise Measures ' are strictly constitu- 
tional, and to be unhesitatingly carried into effect. I be- 
lieve that the constituted authorities of this Republic are 
bound to regard the rights of the South in this respect, as 
they would view any other legal and constitutional right, 
and that the laws to enforce them should be respected and 
obeyed ; not with a reluctance encouraged by abstract 
opinions as to their propriety in a different state of so- 
ciity, but cheerfully, and according to the decision of the 
tribunal to which their exposition belongs ; such have 
been, and are, my convictions, and upon them shall I act. 
I fervently hope the question is at rest, and that no sec- 
tional, or ambitious, or fanatical excitement, may again 
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threaten the durability of our institutions, or obscure the 
light of our prosperity." 

The President selected as his Cabinet : Wm. L. 
Marcy, of N. Y., Secretary of State ; James Guthrie, of 
Ky., Secretary of the Treasury ; Eobert McClelland, of 
Mich., Secretary of the Interior ; J. C. Dobbin, of N. C, 
Secretary of the Navy ; Jefferson Davis, of Miss., Secre 
tary of War ; James Campbell, of Pa., Postmaster-Gen- 
eral ; and Caleb Cushing, of Mass., Attorney General. 

The first session of the 33d Congress commenced De- 
cember 5, 1853. Lynn Boyd — administration candidate 
— ^was elected Speaker, receiving 143 votes, against 74 for 
all others. 

In the Senate there was a large Democratic majority. 

In his annual message, the President holds the follow 
ing language touching slavery : 

" It is no part of my purpose to give prominence to 
any subject which may properly be regarded as set at 
rest by the deliberate judgment of the people. But, while 
the present is bright with promises, and the future full of 
demand and inducement for the exercise of active intelli- 
gence, the past can never be without useful lessons of ad- 
monition and instruction. If its dangers serve not as 
useful beacons, they will evidently fail to fulfil the object 
of a wise design. When the grave shall have closed over 
all who are now endeavoring to meet the obligations of 
duty, the year 1850 will be recurred to, as a period filled 
with anxious apprehensions. A successful war had just 
terminated. Peace brought with it a vast augmentation 
of territory. Disturbing questions arose, bearing upon 
the domestic institutions of one portion of the confederacy, 
and involving the constitutional right of the States. But 
notwithstanding differences of opinions and sentiment 
which then existed in relation to details and specific pro- 
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virions, the acquiescence of distinguished citizens, whose 
devotion to the Union can never be doubted, has given 
renewed vigor to our institutions, and restored a sense of 
repose and security to the public mind throughout the 
confederacy. That this repose is to suffer no shock during 
my official term, if I have power to avert it, those who 
placed me here may be assured." 

Notwithstanding these assurances that the slavery 
question should remain at rest, influences were already 
at work wliich were destined to result in a more exciting 
and far-reaching agitation of that vexed question, than had 
ever before aroused the energies of the American people. 

TEREITOBIAL ORGANIZATION OF KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 

During the last session of the previous Congress, an 
effort had been made to organize the Territory of Ne- 
braska. A bill with that intent passed the House, but 
was not acted upon in the Senate — ^being defeated by 
Southern votes. 

The Territory of Nebraska was a part of the Louisiana 
purchase. From that purchase, one tier of States facing 
the Mississippi on the west have now been admitted — 
Louisiana, Missouri, and Arkansas, slave ; Iowa and Min- 
nesota, free. The condition of these had already been 
settled. How should it be with the next in order 1 The 
Missouri Compromise had inhibited slavery from the 
vast region known as Nebraska. 

In the protracted discussion on the Compromises of 
1850, it was intimated by no one — friend or foe — that the 
adoption of those measures would void the Missouri line. 
No such indication is found in the attempt of the last ses- 
sion to effect an organization of the Nebraska Territory. 
On the 15th of December, Senator Dodge, of Iowa, sub- 
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mitted a bill for the organization of the Territory of Ne- 
braska. It was read twice, and referred to the Cominittee 
on Territories. Mr. Douglas, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Territories, reported a bill, January 4th, for the 
same purpose. This bill was so amended as to supersede 
the Missouri line, declaring that annulled by the Compro- 
mises of 1850, which measures were said to "rest upon 
the great principles of self-government, that the people 
should be allowed to decide the questions of their domes- 
tic institutions for themselves." The adoption of this bill 
would open all the public territories to the introduction of 
slavery. The excitement throughout the Northern States 
was intense ; and the public mind was not at all appeased 
by the fact of the tender of this proposition to the South 
•by Northern men. 

Mr. Douglas opened the discussion, on the 30th of 
January, in justification of the provisions of his bill. 
During the debate that ensued, several amendments were 
submitted by the opponents of the bill. 

Mr. Chase, of Ohio, moved to strike out that provision 
which declared the Missouri restriction "superseded by 
the principles of the legislation of 1850, commonly called 
the Compromise measures." This motion was lost ; yeas 
13, all Northern ; nays 30 ; Southern 20, Northern 10. 

Subsequently the amendment above quoted — ^which 
the Senate had refused to* strike out on motion of Mr. 
Chase — ^was, on motion of Mr. Douglas, stricken out, and 
the following inserted as a substitute therefor : 

" Which " (the Missouri restriction) " being inconsist- 
ent with the principles of non-intervention by Congress 
with slavery in the States and Territories, as recognized 
by the legislation of 1850— commonly called the com- 
promise measures — is hereby declared inoperative and 
void ; it being the true intent and meaning of this act not 
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to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to 
exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States. The amendment prevailed, 35 to 10. 

Mr. Chase moved to amend sec. 14, by adding, that, 
" under -v^ich the people of the Territory, through their 
appropriate representatives, may, if they see fit, prohibit 
the existence of slavery therein." Lost ; yeas 10 — ^Messrs. 
Chase, Dodge, of Wis., Fessenden, Fish, Foot, Hamlin, 
Seward, Smith, Sumner, and Wade ; nays 35. 

A motion to strike out the amendment, permitting 
emigrants, who had declared their intentions of becoming 
citizens, to exercise the right of suffrage, was carried, 23 
to 21. An amendment, moved by Mr. Chase, allowing 
the people of the Territory to elect their own Governor, 
was lost ; 10 to 30. 

The original bill had been so amended as to divide the 
territory proposed for organization into two parts, de- 
nominated Kansas and Nebraska. A motion, by Mr. 
Chase, to strike out this amendment so as to have but one 
Territory, was lost ; yeas 8, nays 34. Afler striking out 
the amendment allowing aliens to vote, the bill was 
ordered to be engrossed ; yeas 29, nays 12 ; and the bill 
finally passed ; 37 to 14. Those voting in the negative 
were all from the Free States, except Mr. Houston. They 
were Messrs. Bell, Chase, Dodge of Wis., Fessenden, 
Fish, Foot, Hamlin, James, Seward, Smith, Sumner, 
Wade, and Walker. Those voting in the affirmative from 
the North were Messrs. Brodhead, Cass, Dodge of Iowa, 
Douglas, Jones of Iowa, Norris, Pettit, Shields, Stuart, 
Gwin, Thompson of N. J., Toucey, Weller, and Williams. 

In the House, a bill was reported on the 31st of Jan- 
uary, by Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, for which, on May 
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8th, he offered a substitute, which was substantially the 
Senate bill, leaving out the amendment prohibiting for- 
eigners, who had declared their intention to become citi- 
zens, from voting. On the 22d, after an exciting and 
stormy struggle, the substitute was adopted ; 131 to 100. 
Of the votes in the affirmative, 69 were from Slave, and 
44 from Free States — 91 of the 100 votes cast against 
the bill, were from Free, and 9 from Slave States. 

The House bill was concurred in by the Senate, 35 to 
13, and being sanctioned by the President, became a law. 

At this session, an act was passed to graduate and re- 
duce the price of the public lands ; also to establish the 
office of Surveyor-General of New Mexico, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, and to grant donations to actual seltlers. 

The reciprocity treaty was consummated through the 
negotiations of Lord Elgin and Secretary Marcy. It ex- 
tended the right of fishing, and regulated the commerce 
and navigation between the British North American Prov- 
inces and the United States. 

The Gadsden treaty with Mexico was contracted 
about this time, and, also, amicable treaty stipulations en- 
tered into with Japan, through the agency of Com. Perry. 

During the second session of the 33d Congress, wliich 
expired by limitation, March 3, 1855, several acts of gen- 
eral interest became laws. Among the most important 
were those for the construction of military roads in the Ter- 
ritories of Nebraska, Kansas, and Washington ; to secure 
the rights of citizenship to children of citizens of the 
United States born out of the limits thereof; to estab- 
lish a court for the investigation of claims against the 
United States ; to remodel the diplomatic and consular 
systems of the United States ; for granting bounty land 
to officers and soldiers for military service ; aud for the 
reduction of the postage. This act fixes the postage on 
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a single letter at three cents for 3,000 miles or less, — over 
that distance, ten cents. Double letters charged at double 
rates ; postage in all cases prepaid. 

The thirty-fourth Congress convened Dec. 3d, 1855, 
Jesse D. Bright, of Indiana, still acting as President pro 
tempore of the Senate, in place of Vice-President William 
R, King, of Alabama, deceased. 

The political complexion of the House was such, that 
the choice of a Speaker was attended with great difficul- 
ties. After an unprecedented struggle of nine weeks' 
duration, the plurality-rule was adopted, Feb. 20th, 1856 ; 
yeas 113, nays 104. The House then proceeded to its 
one hundred and thirty-third ballot for Speaker, when 
Nathaniel P. Banks, jr., of Massachusetts, was chosen, 
having 103 votes to 100 for William Aiken, of South 
Carolina. Eleven votes were thrown for other persons, 
but did not affect the result. Mr. Banks was declared 
duly elected — yeas 155, nays 40. This was a triumph of 
the opponents of the Administration. 

In the mean time the President had transmitted to both 
Houses, first, (December 31st,) his annual message, and 
next, (Jan. 24th,) a special message relative to the condi- 
tion of Kansas. 

LEGISLATION FOR KJLN^SAS. 

The communications of the President relating to Kan- 
sas were referred to the Committee on Territories. Mr. 
Douglas, Democrat, chairman of the Committee, sub- 
mitted a majority report in harmony with the views of 
the President, and in support of the legality of the elec- 
tions in and for the Territory of Kansas. Senator Collamer, 
of Vermont, reported in behalf of the minority of the Com- 
mittee. This report took ground directly antagonistic to 

12 
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the views of the majority, affirming that the election pro- 
ceedings had in that Territory were illegal ; that they 
were held in defiance of law, and were controlled by 
hordes of invaders from the adjoining State of Missouri. 

The same subject was taken up in the House. After 
protracted debate, and resort to various expedients on the 
one hand to facilitate, on the other to retard action, the 
House was finally brought to a vote on the proposition 
of the Committee on Elections, to empower said com- 
mittee to send to Kansas for persons and papers, modified 
on motion of Mr. Dunn, of Indiana, with the assent of 
the committee, to appoint a Select Committee, to visit 
Kansas, clothed with ample powers to make a thorough 
investigation of the alleged frauds in that Territory. 
The vote on this proposition stood, yeas 101 — ^all fi'om 
Free States ; nays 93 — 17 from Free States, the remain- 
der from Slave States. 

- The Select Committee thus ordered consisted of Wil- 
liam A. Howard, of Michigan, John Sherman, of Ohio, 
and Mordecai Oliver, of Missouri. 

As the results of their labors, the committee submit- 
ted an able and lengthy report, which showed conclusively 
that the sanctity of the Ballot Box had been invaded, and 
the people of Kansas defrauded of their constitutional 
rights ; and this with the design and for the purpose of 
forcing upon that people institutions distasteful and ob- 
noxious to them. Mr. Oliver submitted a minority re- 
port. 

The majority report concludes with the following con- 
ditions and conclusions as established by the testimony : 

1. That each election in the Territory, held under the 
organic or alleged Territorial law, has been carried by 
organized invasions from the State of Missouri, by which 
the people of that Territory have been prevented from 
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exercising the rights secured to them by the organic 
law. 

2. That the -alleged Territorial Legislature was an 
illegally constituted body, and had no power to pass valid 
laws, and their enactments are, therefore, null and void. 

3. That these alleged laws have not, as a general thing, 
been used to protect persons and property, and to punish 
wrong, but for unlawful purposes. 

4. 5, and 6, affirm that J. W. Whitfield and A. H. 
Reeder were neither elected delegates under, nor in ac- 
cordance with, law ; that the votes thrown for them were 
an expression merely of a choice of voters, and that A. H. 
Reeder received a larger number of such votes than J. 
W. Whitfield. 

7. States the necessity of a new census, and the desig- 
nation of impartial judges of election, in order to secure 
a just expression of the votes of the people of Kansas. 

8. That the various elections held by the people of 
the Territory, preliminary to the formation of the State 
Government, have been as regular as the disturbed condi- 
tion of the Territory would allow, and that the Constitu- 
tion passed by the Convention held in pursuance of said 
elections, embodies the will of a majority of the people. 

The Kansas Free State Constitution, framed at Tope- 
ka, by the Convention called by the Free State party al- 
luded to in the above summary, was in due season sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

In the House, the Constitution and Memorial were 
referred to the Committee on Territories. Mr. Grow, 
chairman of the Committee, reported in favor of the ad- 
mission of Kansas as a Free State, under the Topeka 
Constitution. Debates and proposed amendments ensued. 
Efforts to amend, to postpone, to lay on the table, were 
defeated, and the previous question ordered; and the bill 
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lost ; yeas 106, nays 107. Subsequently Mr. Barclay, of 
Pennsylvania, a Democrat, rose to a privileged motion, 
and moved a reconsideration of the vote just recorded. 
The reconsideration prevailed, and the bill was finally 
passed ; yeas 99, nays 97. 

All efforts to pass the bill in the Senate were ineffectual. 
There were only sixteen Senators, all told, who favored the 
admission of Kansas under the proposed Con'stitution. 

Senator Douglas, from the Territorial Committee, to 
which the several bills had been referred, reported an act for 
the pacification of the Kansas troubles ; also emphatically 
against Gov. Seward's proposal to admit Kansas under 
the Topeka Constitution. Mr. CoUamer, from the same 
committee, submitted a minority report. 

Several amendments were proposed by Republican 
Senators to secure the practical application of " Popular 
Sovereignty" to the Territory of Kansas; demanding 
that the laws of the legislative assemblies, heretofore en- 
acted, should be declared null and void ; that during the 
Territorial condition, involuntary servitude should be pro- 
hibited in Kansas, etc. These amendments were voted 
down, generally by a party vote, and the bill was passed ; 
ayes 33, nays 12 ; all Northern. 

The bill was sent to the House, but received no action, 
llie House bill for the admission of Kansas was reported 
back from the Senate committee with an amendment 
striking out all afler the enacting clause, and inserting the 
Senate bill for the pacification of Kansas. The amend- 
ment was not acted on in the House. 

Mr. Dunn, of Indiana, introduced a bill for the re-or- 
ganization of the Territory of Kansas, which revived the 
Missouri restriction of 1820. It passed the House; yeas 
88, nays 74. No action was had in the Senate on Mr. 
Dunn's bill. 
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ASSAULT TJPON SENATOR SUMNEK. 

The excitement growing out of the Kansas question 
was universal and intense. Its intensity was increased by 
an assault upon a United States Senator upon the floor of 
the Senate. 

On the 22d day of May, 1856, Charles Sumner, while 
engaged in his seat after the adjournment of the Senate, 
was approached by Preston S. Brooks, a member of the 
House of Kepresentatives, and abruptly addressed by him. 
Before Senator Sumner had time to reply, he received a 
stunning blow upon'the head from a cane in the hands of 
Mr. Brooks. Blows succeeded in rapid succession, until Mr. 
Sumner sank, exhausted and covered with blood, upon the 
floor of the Senate Chamber. The assault was predicated 
on a speech recently delivered. May 19 and 20, by Sena- 
tor Sumner on the admission of Kansas. The effect of 
the assault upon Mr. Sumner's health has been such as 
to preclude the possibility of his resuming his seat in the 
Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Seward, a committee of five was 
elected by the Senate, Messrs. Pierce, Allen, Dodge, 
Geyer, and Cass, " to inquire into the circumstances at- 
tending the assault committed on the person of Hon. 
Charles Sumner." The committee reported that the 
Senate had no jurisdiction in the case. 

The House of Kepresentatives raised a similar com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Campbell, Allison, Cobb, 
Greenwood, and Spinner. 

The majority of the comhiittee submitted a report, 
which concluded with the following resolves : 

" That Preston S. Brooks be, and he is forthwith, 
expelled from this House, as a Representative from the 
State of South Carolina. 
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" That this House hereby declare its disapprobation 
of the said act of H. A. Edmonson and L. M. Keitt, in 
regard to said assault," 

The vote on the first resolution st^od — yeas 121, 
nays 95. Two-thirds not voting in favor thereof, the 
resolution was not agreed to. 

The last-named resolution was divided, taking the vote 
on Messrs. Keitt and Edmonson separately. The one 
relative to Mr. Keitt was passed — yeas 106, nays 96. 
The resolution referring to Mr. Edmonson was rejected. 

Messrs. Brooks and Keitt resigned their seats, but 
were re-elected, and returned by their constituents. 

Messrs. Keitt and Edmonson were regarded as acces- 
sories to the crime committed by Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ed- 
monson, however, not sufficiently so to warrant a vote of 
censure. 

In the Northern States this act was regarded as an as- 
sault on freedom of speech, and was widely and earnestly 
condemned by the people. On the other hand, Mr. 
Brooks was very generally sustained at the South. 

APPROPEIATIOK BILL — ^EXTRA SESSION OF CONGKESS. 

The House attached to the appropriation bills 
amendments, abolishing, repealing, or suspending the 
various obnoxious acts of the Territorial Legislature. 
The Senate refused to concur. The House ultimately 
receded from them all except an appropriation of $20,000 
for the pay and expense of the next Territorial Legislature. 
The Senate yielded this point, and the bills were passed. 

The House passed the Army bill with a proviso pro- 
hibiting the use of the army in the enforcement of the acts 
of the Legislature for Kansas. The House and Senate 
could not agree, and the hour fixed upon having ar- 
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rived, the Speaker's hammer fell, amiouncing the termi- 
nation of the session, leaving the Army bill unpassed. 

The President immediately issued a proclamation call- 
ing an extra session. The two Houses accordingly re-con- 
vened. The House promptly passed the Army bill with 
the same proviso which had caused its former defeat. 
The Senate insisted on its disagreement, and the House 
adhered to its proviso — ^yeas 97, nays 93. One affirma- 
tive vote was cast for the purpose of moving a reconsid- 
eration, leaving the true division 96 to 94. 

After various moves and counter moves, the bill 
passed the House shorn of its proviso — ayes 101, nays 
97. Congress adjourned. Legislatively, little or noth- 
ing had been done relative to Kansas. 

Among the general acts passed, were those of in- 
creased compensation for members of Congress ; for the 
appointment of a Commission to determine the boundary 
between Washington Territory and the British posses- 
sions ; donating public lands for railroad purposes in the 
States of Ohio, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Mississippi ; and for internal improve- 
ments, six bills, of which five were passed over the 
President's veto by a two-thirds' vote of both Houses. 
The amount appropriated by the several bills was 
$625,000. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1856-PAETY CHANGES. 

In the mean time, active steps had been taken, and 
candidates put in nomination for the approaching Presi- 
dential election. 

A great change had taken place in the character and 
condition of parties since the campaign of 1852. The 
Whig party, which gave striking evidence in that contest 
of a want of cohesive force and living energy, had fallen to 
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pieces, and from its ruins other parties had sprung into 
being. The demands of the people create parties. 
Throughout the Northern States, an awakened and in- 
creasing interest on the subject of involuntary ser\dtude, 
or African slavery, constrained many to withhold their 
support from both of the great parties. Especially was 
this the case with Northern Whigs. The national platform 
adopted by the convention of that party in 1852, proved 
an effectual instrument in its defeat and disorganization. 

A very large class of the inhabitants of the Free 
States held that the two great parties had both failed to 
embody in their creeds and practice the principles which 
ought to control in the government of the republic. They 
regarded the Government to have been established in the 
interest of freedom, and from its foundation by the Con- 
tinental Congress, until a period comparatively recent, the 
legislation of the country had been mainly in favor of 
the restriction and curtailment of slavery. 

These views were based, to some extent, upon the 
following summary of acts, which were held as indicative 
of the true policy of the Government : 

1. One of the articles of compact entered into by the 
Congress of 1784, distinctly denounced the slave trade, 
and pledged the Colonies to entire abstinence from it, and 
from trade with those engaged in it. 

2. The ordinance of 1787, enacted by the Continental 
Congress, excluded slavery from all the territory then 
subject to the General Government, being the region 
north-west of the Ohio. The territory now consti- 
tuting the States of Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alaba- 
ma, was ceded by North Carolina and Georgia to *the 
United States, only on the condition that slavery should 
be tolerated therein. Kentucky was separated from 
Virginia, and admitted on application as a slave State. 
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3 The Federal Constitution avoided the use of the 
word slave ; gave Congress power to abolish the foreign 
slave-trade at the end of twenty years ; and to regulate the 
inter-State trade. 

4 On the organization of the Government an attempt 
was made to exercise the constitutional power to impose 
a lax upon imported slaves. This was met by the prom- 
ise of the States importing slaves, to within a very short 
time, to cease to carry on such traffic. 

5. Congress exercised its constitutional power in 1798, 
in legislating for the south-western Territories, by prohibit- 
ing the introduction of slaves from abroad. All the States 
united in prohibiting the importation of slaves, and Con- 
gress passed an act imposing a fine of $1,000, with forfei- 
ture of the vessel, for each person imported as a slave, 
contrary to the laws of any of the States. 

6. The efforts of the people of the Territory of In- 
diana, in 1803, to be allowed the privilege of importing 
and holding slaves, were resisted by Congress, and their 
application denied. Similar applications, attended with 
like results, were subsequently made. In the organiza- 
tion of the Territory of Orleans, in 1804, the introduc- 
tion of slaves from foreign countries was prohibited, 
and on the expiration of twenty years from the adoption 
of the Constitution — during which time the importation of 
slaves was permitted — severe restrictions and heavy penal- 
ties were imposed upon persons importing slaves. The 
trade springing up on the conclusion of the war with Eng- 
land, new acts were passed in 1818, 1819, and 1820, restrict- 
ing the slave-trade with more stringent laws. 

7. In 1820 was enacted the Missouri restriction. 
Missouri was admitted by compromise as a slave State, but 
all the national domain north and west of that new State 
was secured forever against the introduction of slaverv. 

12* 
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Down to the year 1854, this compromise restriction 
had been regarded the law of the la6d, a sacred law. It 
was expressly recognized and affirmed in the joint resolu- 
tions for the annexation of Texas, in 1845, and again in 
one of the compromise measures of 1850, it was con- 
firmed. 

Actuated by these, and other considerations, mem- 
bers of the old party in the Northern States grew more 
restive under what they regarded the manifest leaning 
of those parties to the support of slavery. They urged 
that their seeming submission to the demands of the slave 
interest in the annexation of Texas, with the attendant 
Mexican war, and the compromise measures of 1850 — 
embracing an unconstitutional and obnoxious law for the 
rendition of fugitives from service — only prepared the 
way for still more arbitrary demands, and still more ser- 
vile submission. 

These sentiments, which had been long maturing, were 
now fast ripening for action. It only needed some severe 
outside pressure to drive these similar, but unassim- 
ilated elements into coherency of action and imity of 
purpose. 

. This influence was soon realized in the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854. This act threw down the 
restriction of 1820, and opened up to the introduction of 
involuntary servitude all the great national domain. 

Ck)nventions of opponents of the Administration were 
held in many of the Northern States, and under the ap- 
pellation of Anti-Nebraska, fusion, or Republican — ^which 
has come to be the accepted name of the great national 
party in opposition to the Administration and its sup- 
porters — such successes were achieved at the Fall elec- 
tions as to give to the young party at once character and 
position. 
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Subsequent events attending the organization of the 
Territory of Kansas, rendered the Administration more 
unpopular and augmented the strength of the Republicans. 
The Fall elections of 1855, evidenced the growth of their 
principles among the people of the Northern States. 

The National Republican Convention was held at 
Philadelphia, June 17, 1856. Delegates were present from 
all the Free States, and from several of the slave States. 

Prior to balloting, the names of Messrs. Seward and 
Chase were withdrawn. A proposal to withdraw the 
name of Mr. McLean was opposed by his friends. The 
first informal ballot stood — Fremont 358 ; McLean 199 ; 
with a few votes scattering. On the second ballot, Fre- 
mont received 534 votes to 37 for Mr. McLean. 

On the first formal ballot, William L. Dayton was 
' nominated as the Republican candidate for Vice-President. 

The greatest harmony and enthusiasm prevailed. The 
following is the 

PLATFOEM OF PRINCI#1.ES 
Adopted at Philadelphiay June, 1856. 

" This Convention of Delegates, assembled in pursu- 
ance of a call addressed to the people of the United States, 
without regard to past political differences or divisions, 
who are opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, to the policy of the present Administration, to the 
extension of slavery into Free Territory ; in favor of ad- 
mitting Kansas as a Free State, of restoring the action of 
the Federal Government to the principles of Washington 
and Jefferson, and who purpose to unite in presenting can- 
didates for the offices of President and Vice-President, do 
r^olve as follows : 

" Resolved^ That the maintenance of the principles pro- 
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mulgated in the Declaration of Independence and em- 
bodied in the Federal Constitution is essential to the pres- 
ervation of our Republican institutions, and that the Fed- 
eral G)nstitution, the rights of the States, and the Union 
of the States, shall be preserved. 

" Resolved^ That with *our Republican fathers we hold 
it to be a self-evident truth that all men are endowed with 
the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, and that the primary object and ulterior design 
of our Federal Government were, to secure these rights to 
all persons within its exclusive jurisdiction — ^that as our 
Republican fathers, when they had abolished slavery in 
all our national territory, ordained that no person should 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law, it becomes our duty to maintain this 
provision of the Constitution against all attempts to vio- 
late it for the purpose of establishing Slavery in the Ter- 
ritory of the United States, by positive legislation, pro- 
hibiting its existence or extension therein. That we deny 
the authority of Congress, of a territorial Legislature, of 
any individual or association of individuals, to give legal 
existence to slavery in any territory of the United States, 
while the present Constitution shall be maintained. 

^^ Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Con- 
gress sovereign power over the Territories of the United 
States for their government, and that in the exercise of this 
power it is both the right and the imperative duty of 
Congress to prohibit in the Territory those twin relics of 
barbarism — Polygamy and Slavery. 

" Resolved, That while the Constitution of the United 
States was ordained and established in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty, and 
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contains ample provisions for the protection of the life, 
liberty, and property of every citizen, the dearest con- 
stitutional rights of the people of Kansas have been 
fraudulently and violently taken from them — their Terri- 
tory has been invaded by an armed force, — ^spurious and 
pretended legislative, judicial, and executive officers have 
been set over them, by whose usurped authority, sustained 
by the military power of the Government, tyrannical and 
unconstitutional laws have been enacted and enforced — 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms has been 
infringed — t6st paths of an extraordinary and entangling 
nature have been imposed, as a condition of exercising 
the right of suffrage and holding office — the right of an 
accused person to a speedy and public trial by an impar- 
tial jury has been denied — the right of the people to be 
secure in their houses, papers, and effects, against un- 
reasonable search and seizure, has been violated — they 
have been deprived of life, liberty, and property, without 
due process of law — that the freedom of speech and of 
the press has been abridged, the right to choose their rep- 
resentatives has been made of no effect — murders, rob- 
beries and arsons have been instigated or encouraged, and 
the offenders have been allowed to go unpunished ; that 
all these things have been done with 4;he knowledge, sanc- 
tion, and procurement of the present National Adminis- 
tration, and that for this high crime against the Constitu- 
tion, the Union, and Humanity, we arraign that Adminis- 
tration, the President, his advisers, agents, supporters, 
apologists, and accomplices — either before or after the 
fact — before the country and before the world ; and that 
it is our fixed purpose to bring the actual perpetrators of 
these atrocious outrages, and their accomplices, to a sure 
and sudden punishment hereafler. 

^'Hesolvedj That Kansas should be immediately ad- 
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mitted as a State of the Union with her present free Con- 
stitution, as at once the most effectual way of securing to 
her citizens the enjoyment of the rights and privil^es to 
which they are entitled, and of ending the civil strife now 
raging in her Territory. 

" Resolved^ That the highwayman's plea, that * might 
makes right,' embodied in the Ostend Circular, was in 
every respect unworthy of American Diplomacy, and 
would bring shame and dishonor upon any Government 
or people that gave it their sanction. 

" Resolved, That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean — ^by 
the most central and practicable route, is imperatively de- 
manded by the interests of the whole country, and that 
the Federal Government ought to render immediate and 
efficient aid in its construction, and as an auxiliary thereto 
the immediate construction of an emigrant route on the 
line of the railroad. 

" Resolved, That appropriations of Congress for the 
improvement of Rivers and Harbors, and of a National 
character, required for the accommodation and security 
of an existing commerce, are authorized by the Constitu- 
tion and justified by the obligation of Government to 
protect the lives and property of its citizens. 

" Resolved, That we invite the affiliation and co-opera- 
tion of the men of all parties, however differing from us in 
other respects, in support of the principles herein declared ; 
and believing that the spirit of our institutions, as well as 
the Constitution of our country, guarantees liberty of , 
conscience and equality of rights among citizens, we oppose 
all prescriptive legislation affecting their security." 

The candidates of the Democratic party were already 
in the field. The National Convention met at Cincinnati 
on the 2d of June. A platform of principles was adopted, 
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and James Buchanan was put in nomination for President. 
The first ballot stood, Buchanan 135 ; Pierce 122 ; 
-Douglas 33 ; Cass 5. The sixteenth ballot, and the last 
before the nomination of Mr. Buchanan was made unani- 
mous, gave Buchanan 168 ; Douglas 121 ; Cass 6. John 
C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, was nominated on the 2d 
ballot as the Democratic candidate for Vice-President. 



PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES, 
Adopted at Cincinnati^ June 6, 1856. 

" Resolvedy That the American Democracy place their 
trust in the intelligence, the patriotism, and the discrim- 
inating justice of the American people. 

" Resolved, That we regard this as a distinctive feature 
of our political creed, which we are proud to maintain 
before the world as a great moral element in the form of 
Government springing from and upheld by the popular 
will ; and we contrast it with the creed and practice of 
Federalism, under whatever name or form, which seeks 
to palsy the will of the coiistituent, and which conceives 
no imposture too monstrous for the popular credulity. 

'^Resolved, therefore, That entertaining these views, 
the Democatic party of this Union, through their delegates, 
assembled in general Convention, coming together in a 
spirit of concord, of devotion to the doctrines and faith 
of a free representative government, and appealing to 
their fallow-citizens for the rectitude of their intentions, 
renew and reassert before the American people, the decla- 
ration of principles avowed by them, when, on former 
occasions, in general Convention, they have presented 
their candidates for the popular suffrage. 

" 1. That the Federal Government is one of limited 
power, derived solely from the Constitution, and the 
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grants of power made therein ought to be strictly con- 
strued by all the departments and agents of the govern- 
ment, and that it is inexpedient and dangerous to exercise 
doubtful constitutional powers. 

" 2. That the Constitution does not confer upon the 
General Government the power to commence and carry 
on a general system of internal improvements. 

" 3. That the Constitution does not confer authority 
upon the Federal Government, directly or indirectly, to 
assume the debts of the several States, contracted for 
local and internal improvements or other State purposes, 
nor would such assumption be just or expedient. 

" 4. That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal 
Government to foster one branch of industry to the 
detriment of another, or to cherish the interests of one 
portion of our common country ; that every citizen and 
every section of the country has a right to demand and 
insist upon an equality of rights and privileges, and a 
complete and ample protection of persons and property 
from domestic violence and foreign aggression. 

" 5. That it is the duty of every branch of the Govern- 
ment to enforce and practise the most rigid economy in 
conducting our public affairs, and that no more revenue 
ought to be raised than is required to defray the necessary 
expenses of the government, and gradual but certain 
extinction of the public debt. 

" 6. That the proceeds of the public lands ought to be 
sacredly applied to the national objects specified in the 
Constitution, and that we are opposed to any law for the 
distribution of such proceeds among the States, as alike 
inexpedient in policy, and repugnant to the Constitution. 

" 7. That Congress has no power to charter a National 
Bank ; that we believe such an institution one of deadly 
hostility to the best interests of this country, dangerous 
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to our republican institutions and the liberties of the 
people, and calculated to place the business of the 
country within the control of a concentrated money power 
and above the laws and will of the people; and the 
results of the Democratic legislation in this and all other 
financial measures upon which issues have been made 
between the two political parties of the country, have 
demonstrated to candid and practical men of all parties 
their soundness, safety and utility in all business pursuits. 

" 8. That the separation of the moneys of the Govern- 
ment from banlcing institutions is indispensable to the 
safety of the funds of the Government and the rights of 
the people. 

" 9. That we are decidedly opposed to taking from the 
President the qualified Veto power, by which he is 
enabled, under restrictions and responsibilities amply 
sufficient to guard the public interests, to suspend the 
passage of a bill whose merits cannot secure the approval 
of two-thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
until the judgment of the people can be obtained thereon, 
and which has saved the American people from the corrupt 
and tyrannical dominion of the Bank of the United States, 
and from a corrupting system of general internal improve- 
ments. 

" 10. That the liberal principles embodied by Jefferson 
in the Declaration of Independence, and sanctioned in the 
Constitution, which makes ours the land of liberty and 
the asylum of the o{)pressed of every nation, have ever 
been cardinal principles in the Democratic faith; and 
every attempt to abridge the privilege of becoming citi- 
zens and the owners of soil among us, ought to be resisted 
with the same spirit which swept the alien and sedition 
laws from our statute books. 

^^ And whereas, Since the foregoing declaration was 
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uniformly adopted by our predecessors in National Con- 
ventions, an adverse political and religious test has been 
secretly organized by a party claiming to be exclusively 
Americans, and it is proper that the American Democ 
racy should clearly define its relations thereto; and 
declare its determined opposition to all secret political 
societies, by whatever name they may be called. 

" Resolved, That the foundation of this Union of States 
having been laid in, and its prosperity, expansion, and 
pre-eminent example in free government, built upon entire 
freedom of matters of religious concernment, and no 
respect of persons in regard to rank, or place of birth, 
no party can justly be deemed national, constitutional, or 
in accordance with American principles, which bases its 
exclusive organization upon religious opinions and acci- 
dental birth-place. And hence a political crusade in the 
nineteenth century, and in the United States of America, 
against Catholics and foreign-born is neither justified by 
the past history nor future prospects of the country, nor 
in unison with the spirit of toleration, and enlightened 
freedom, which peculiarly distinguishes the American 
system of popular government. 

" Resolved, That we reiterate with renewed energy of 
purpose the well-considered declarations of former con- 
ventions upon the sectional issue of domestic slavery, 
and concerning the reserved rights of the States — 

" 1. That Congress has no power under the Constitu- 
tion to interfere with or control the domestic institutions 
of the several States, and that all such States are the sole 
and proper judges of every thing appertaining to their 
own afiairs not prohibited by the Constitution ; that all 
efforts of the Abolitionists or others made to induce Con- 
gress to interfere with questions of slavery, or to take 
incipient steps in relation thereto, are calculated to lead to 
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the most alarming and dangerous consequences, and that 
all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to diminish 
the happiness of the people and endanger the stability 
and permanency of the Union, and ought not to be 
countenanced by any friend of our political institutions. 

" 2. That the foregoing proposition covers and was 
intended to embrace the whole subject of slavery agita- 
tion in Congress, and therefore the Democratic party of 
the Union, standing on this national platform, will abide 
by and adhere to a faithful execution of the acts known 
as the Compromise measures, settled by the Congress of 
1850 : " the act for reclaiming fugitives from service or 
labor " included ; which act being designed to carry out 
an express provision of the Constitution, cannot, with 
fidelity thereto, be repealed, or so changed as to destroy 
or impair its efficiency. 

" 3. That the Democratic party will resist all attempts 
at renewing in Congress, or out of it, the agitation of the 
slavery question, under whatever shape or color the at- 
tempt inay be made. 

" 4. That the Democratic party will faithfully abide by 
and uphold the principles laid down in the Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions of 1792 and 1798, and in the report 
of Mr. Madison to the Virginia Legislature in 1799 — that 
it adopts these principles as constituting one of the main 
foundations of its political creed, and is resolved to carry 
them out in their obvious meaning and import. 

" And that we may more distinctly meet the issue on 
which a sectional party, subsisting exclusively on slavery 
agitation, now relies to test the fidelity of the people 
North and South, to the Constitution and the Union — 

" 1. Resolved^ That claiming fellowship with and de- 
siring the co-operation of all who regard the preservation 
of the Union under the Constitution as the paramount 
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issue, and repudiatiDg all sectional parties and platforms 
concerning domestic slavery, which seek to embroil the 
States and incite to treason and armed resistance to law 
in the territories, and whose avowed purpose, if consum- 
mated, must end in civil war and disunion, the American 
Democracy recognize and adopt the principles contained 
in the organic laws establishing the territories of Ne- 
braska and Kansas, as embodying the only sound and safe 
solution of the slavery question, upon which the great 
national idea of the people of this whole country can re- 
pose in its determined conservation of the Union, and 
non-interference of Congress with slavery in the territories 
or in the District of Columbia. 

" 2. That this was the basis of the compromises of 
1850, confirmed by both the Democratic and Whig parties 
in National Conventions, ratified by the people in the 
election of 1852, and rightly applied to the organization 
of the territories in 1854. 

" 3. That by the uniform application of the Democratic 
principles to the organization of territories, and the ad- 
mission of new States with or without domestic slavery, 
as they may elect, the equal rights of all the States 
will be preserved intact, the original compacts of the Con- 
stitution maintained inviolate, and the perpetuity and ex- 
pansion of the Union insured to its utmost capacity of 
embracing, in peace and harmony, every future American 
State that may be constituted or annexed with a republi- 
can form of government. 

" Resolved^ That we recognize the right of the people of 
all the territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting 
through the legally aud fairly expressed will of the ma- 
jority of the actual residents, and whenever the number 
of their inhabitants justifies it, to form a Constitution, 
with or without domestic slavery, and be admitted into 
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the Union upon terms of perfect equality with the other 
States. 

" Resolvedy finally, That in view of the condition of the 
popular institutions in the Old World, (and the dangerous 
tendencies of sectional agitation, combined with the attempt 
to enforce civil and religious disabilities against the rights 
of acquiring and enjoying citizenship in our own land,) a 
high and sacred duty is devolved with increased responsi- 
bility upon the Democratic party of this country, as the 
party of the Union, to uphold and maintain the rights of 
every State, and thereby the union of the States — and to 
sustain and advance among us constitutional liberty, by 
continuing to resist all monopolies and exclusive legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the few at the expense of the many, 
and by a vigilant and constant adherence to those princi- 
ples and compromises of the Constitution — which are 
broad enough and strong enough to embrace and uphold 
this Union as it was, the Union as it is, and the Union as 
it shall be — in the full expression of the energies and ca- 
pacity of this great and progressive people. 

" 1. Resolvedy That there are questions connected with 
the foreign policy of this country which are inferior to 
no domestic question whatever. The time has come for 
the people of the United States to declare themselves in 
favor of free seas, and progressive free trade throughout 
the world, and, by solemn manifestations, to place their 
moral influence at the side of their successful example. 

" 2. Resolved, That our geographical and political posi- 
tion with reference to the other States of this continent, 
no less than the interest of our commerce and the devel- 
opment of our growing power, requires that we sjiould 
hold sacred the principles involved in the Monroe doc- 
trine. Their bearing and import admit of no misconstruc- 
tion, and should be applied with unbending rigidity. 
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" 3. Resolved, That the great highway which nature, as 
well as the assent of States most immediately interested 
in its maintenance, has marked out for free communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, constitutes one 
of the most important achievements realized by the spirit 
of modern times, in the unconquerable energy of our 
people ; and that result would be secured by a timely 
and efficient exertion of the control which we have the 
right to claim over it, and no power on earth should be 
suffered to impede or clog its progress by any interference 
with relations that it may suit our policy to establish be- 
tween our government and the governments of the States 
within whose dominions it lies ; we can under no circum- 
stances surrender our preponderance in the adjustment of 
all questions arising out of it. 

" 4. Resolvedy That in view of so commanding an in- 
terest, the people of the United States cannot but sym- 
pathize with the efforts which are being made by the 
people of Central America to regenerate that portion of 
the continent which covers the passage across the inter- 
oceanic isthmus. 

" 5. Resolved, That the Democratic party will expect 
of the next Administration that every proper effort be 
made to insure our ascendency in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and to maintain permanent protection to the great out- 
lets through which are emptied into its waters the prod- 
ucts raised out of the soil and the commodities created 
by the industry of the people of our western valleys and 
of the Union at large. 

^^ Resolved, That the Administration of Franklin 
Pierce has been true to Democratic principles, and there- 
fore true to the great interests of the country ; in the face 
of violent opposition he has maintained the laws at home, 
and vindicated the rights of American citizens abroad ; 
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and therefore we proclaim our unqualified admiration of 
his measures and policy." 

KNOW-NOTHINra OR AMERICAN OEGAJ^IZATION. 

The contest was complicated by the presence of a third 
party, known as Know-Nothings, or Americans. The 
animating spirit of this party organization is hostility to 
the exercise of political power in this country by persons 
of foreign birth, but more especially hostile to Roman 
Catholics. 

The Constitution empowers Congress to enact uniform 
laws of Naturalization ; but the States are not thereby 
bound to admit or exclude from political franchises in ac- 
cordance with its provisions. Some of the States, among 
which are Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana, have extended 
the right of suffrage to emigrants, who had not been 
naturalized nor lived long enough in the country to be 
entitled to naturalization according to the law of Con- 
gress. 

The first act of Congress, regulating the conditions of 
naturalization, was quite similar to the one now in force. 
During the turmoil in Europe, from 1789 to '93, many 
exiles and refugees were thrown upon the shores of the 
new world. Their hatred of the governments which had 
driven them forth stimulated them to enlist the United 
States in the wars which then convulsed the old world. 
These efforts encountered the determined resistance of the 
American government. So severe was the pressure, that 
under the administration of John Adams, an act was passed 
requiring fourteen years' residence in this country prior to 
naturalization. This act was rendered a powerful instru- 
ment in the defeat of John Adams in the severe presiden- 
tial campaign which ensued between Messrs. Adams and 
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Jefferson, and resulted in the election of the latter. This 
result secured a return to greater liberality in naturaliza- 
tion. The law then enacted still remains in force. It 
requires a residence of five years, and a declaration of 
intention to become a citizen two years prior to the con- 
summation of such act. 

In the construction of political parties the naturalized 
citizen-; very generally threw the weight of their influence 
in fiivor of those who had been most liberal towards them. 
Thus thrown in one dfrection, party scales, which were 
nearly l^alanced without the addition of the foreign ele- 
ment, were inclined, quite generally, in favor of the Re- 
publicans or Democrats. The unfriendly feeling which 
these results generated in the minds of the Federalists to- 
wards naturalized citizens, were difficult to eradicate, and 
their influence has not yet ceased to be felt. 

Native American organizations have long existed to 
some extent in the larger cities of the Union, and have 
met with varying success and failure. 

In 1852, a new secret organization was devised, hav- 
ing the same general object, but more subtle in its prin- 
ciples and operations. Its members are popularly called 
* Know-Nothings^ and the ceremonies of the Order are 
conducted with great secrecy. The lodges are represent- 
ed by delegates in a Council that puts m nomination can- 
didates which the members are sworn to support, and 
fail to do so on penalty of expulsion. Nominations were 
at first made from the other political parties. Suc- 
ces was almost sure to ensue. Emboldened by this, it 
extended its operation, nominating its own distinctive 
local and State tickets. Moving forward with secret and 
rapid strides, it gained the political supremacy in several 
States, and threw a large vote in many others. 
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Under the prestige of former success, it organized for 
the presidential contest of 1856. 

The American party was the first to put its candidates 
before the people. The Convention assembled at Philar 
delphia, Feb. 22d, 1856. Nearly all the States were rep- 
resented. After a stormy and protracted session, Mr. 
Fillmore was nominated. The first ballot gave Fillmore 
179; Law 24; Davis 10; McLean 13; Raynor 15; 
Houston 3. A. J. Donaldson was nominated as the 
American candidate for Vice-President. 

Much ill feeling was engendered at this Convention. 
The nominations and the platform of principles, which 
will be found subjoined, were distasteful to many from 
the Northern States and a large number of those dele- 
gates withdrew. The seceders called another Convention, 
known as the " National Convention of North Americans," 
which met, June 12, 1856, at New York. The Northern 
States were quite generally represented. The 10th ballot 
cast for a Presidential candidate gave Mr. Banks 53 votes ; 
Fremont 18 ; and McLean 24. Mr. Banks was declared 
nominated. Mr. J. Johnson, of Pennsylvania, was placed 
in nomination for Vice-President. A committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with a similar committee from the Na- 
tional Republican Convention in session at Philadelphia. 
No definite result being attained by this conference, the 
Convention reassembled, and on the 20th, substituted in 
the place of Mr. Banks the name of John C. Fremont as 
their Presidential candidate. Mr. Fremont had previous- 
ly been placed in nomination by the Republican Conven- 
tion. For Vice-President, Mr. Johnson was retained as 
candidate. 

The Know-Nothing or American party issued the 
following — 

13 
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PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES, 

Adopted at Philadelphia^ February 21, 1856. 

" 1. An humble acknowledgment to the Supreme Be- 
ing, for his protecting care vouchsafed to our fathers in 
their successful Revolutionary struggle, and hitherto mani- 
fested to us, their descendants, in the preservation of the 
liberties, the independence, and the union of these States. 

" 2. The perpetuation of the Federal Union and Con- 
stitution, as the palladium of our civil and religious liber- 
ties, and the only sure bulwarks of American Independ- 
ence. 

" 3. Americans must rule America, and to this end na- 
tive-hom citizens should be selected for all State, Federal, 
and municipal offices of government employment, in 
preference to all others. Nevertheless^ 

" 4. Persons born of American parents residing tem- 
porarily abroad, should be entitled to all the rights of 
native-born citizens. 

" 5. No person should be selected for political station 
(whether of native or foreign birth) who recognizes any 
allegiance or obligation of any description to any foreign 
prince, potentate or power, or who refuses to recognize 
the Federal and State Constitutions (each within its 
sphere) as paramount to all other laws, as rules of politi- 
cal action. 

" 6. The unequalled recognition and maintenance of the 
reserved rights of the several States, and the cultivation 
of harmony and fraternal good will between the citizens 
of the several States, and to this end, non-interference by 
Congress with questions appertaining solely to the indi- 
vidual States, and non-intervention by each State with the 
affairs of any other State. 

" 7. The recognition of the right of native-born and 
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naturalized citizens of the United States, permanently 
residing in any territory thereof, to frame their constitu- 
tion and laws, and to regulate their domestic and social 
affairs in their own mode, subject only to the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, with the privilege of admis- 
sion into the Union whenever they have the requisite 
population for one Representative in Congress : Provided, 
always, that none but those who are citizens of the United 
States, under the Constitution and laws thereof, and who 
have a fixed residence in any such Territory, ought to par- 
ticipate in the formation of the Constitution, or in the en- 
actment of laws for said Territory or State. 

" 8. An enforcement of the principles that no State or 
Territory ought to admit others than citizens to the right 
of suffrage, or of holding political offices of the United 
States. 

"9. A change in the laws of naturalization, making a 
continued residence of twenty-one years, of all not here- 
tofore provided for, an indispensable requisite for citizen- 
ship hereafter, and excluding all paupers, and persons con- 
victed of crime, from landing upon our shores ; but no 
interference with the vested rights of foreigners. 

" 10. Opposition to any union between Church and 
State ; no interference with religious faith or worship, 
and no test oaths for office. 

"11. Free and thorough investigation into any and all 
alleged abuses of public functionaries, and a strict econo- 
my in public expenditures. 

" 12. The maintenance and enforcement of all laws con- 
stitutionally enacted until said laws shall be repealed, or 
shall be declared null and void by competent judicial au- 
thority. 

" 13. Opposition to the reckless and unwise policy of 
the present Administration in the general management of 
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our national affairs, and more especially as shown in re- 
moving * Americans ' (by designation) and Conservatives 
in principle, from office, and placing foreigners and Ul- 
traists in their places ; as shown in a truckling subser- 
viency to the stronger, and an insolent and cowardly 
bravado towards the weaker powers ; as shown in re- 
opening sectional agitation, by the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise ; as shown in granting to unnaturalized for- 
eigners the right of suffi:age in Kansas and Nebraska ; as 
shown in its vacillating course on the Kansas and Ne- 
braska question ; as shown in the corruptions which per- 
vade some of the Departments of the Government ; as 
shown in the disgracing meritorious naval officers through 
prejudice or caprice ; and as shown in the blundering mis- 
management of our foreign relations. 

" 14. Therefore, to remedy existing evils, and prevent 
the disastrous consequences otherwise resulting therefrom, 
we would build up the ' American Party ' upon the prin- 
ciples hereinbefore stated. 

"15. That each State Council shall have authority to 
amend their several constitutions, so as to abolish the several 
degrees, and substitute a pledge of honor, instead of other 
obligations, for fellowship and admission into the party. 

"16. A free and open discussion of all political princi- 
ples embraced in our platform." 

The triangular contest was conducted with great earn- 
estness and spirit. In the heat of the contest a resort was 
had to vituperation and personal abuse, which the reflec- 
tion of calmer hours must condemn. 

The issue before the people was a new one. The con- 
test rested between an old party, intrenched in power and 
endued with the prestige of success and position, and a 
new one organized for the first campaign, uncertain, because 
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untried, of its own strength and capabilities ; yet buoyant 
in hope and confident in the justice of its principles. 

The result was not an unexpected one. The Demo- 
cratic candidates were successful, receiving of the electo- 
ral vote 174, all from Southern States, except those from 
California, Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania. The Republican nominees received of the electo- 
ral vote 114, all from Northern States. The American 
candidates received of the electoral vote 8 — Maryland. 
The popular vote, except South Carolina, whose Legisla- 
ture designates the electors, was divided as follows : Bu- 
chanan, 1,834,337 ; Fremont 1,341,812 ; Fillmore 873,- 
055. From the Free States Mr. Buchanan received 1,224,- 
750; Fremont 1,340,618; Fillmore 393,590. From 
Slave States, Buchanan 609,587 ; Fremont 1,194 ; Fill- 
more 479,465. Buchanan over Fremont, 492,525. Bu- 
chanan received 45 per cent, of the popular vote, and 59 
per cent, of electors ; Fremont received 33 per cent, of 
votes, and 38 per cent, of electors ; Fillmore received 22 
per cent, of votes, and 3 per cent, of electors. 

The last session of the thirty-fourth Congress closed 
with the Administration of Franklin Pierce, March 4th, 
1857. 

Among the acts of general interest which became 
laws during this session, were those requiring the pre- 
payment of postage on all transient printed matter ; the 
appropriation of $630,000 for the construction of wagon 
roads in the Western Territories ; authorizing the inhabit- 
ants of Minnesota to form for themselves a Constitution 
and State government ; to protect settlers under the act 
to graduate and reduce the price o^ public lands ; relative 
to the submarine Telegraph ; for " reducing the duty on 
imports and for other purposes," and railroad land grants 
for Minnesota and Alabama. 
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During the previous session of the thirty-fourth Con- 
gress, all efforts for the relief of Kansas &iled for want 
of harmony of action between the two Houses. At the 
last session, Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, from the Com 
mittee on Territories, in behalf of the Republican major- 
ity of the Committee, reported to the House " a bill for 
the relief of the people of Kansas." 

It enacted " that all rules or regulations purporting to 
be laws, or in the form of laws, adopted at Shawnee Mis- 
sion, in the Territory of Kansas, by a body of men claim- 
ing to be the legislative assembly of said Territory, and all 
acts and proceedings whatsoever of said assembly, are here- 
by declared invalid and of no binding force and effect." 

It further provided that the Territorial Governor 
should call another election, making the necessary provi- 
sions therefor. The qualifications of voters were de- 
fined, and penalties attached to fraudulent voting. 

The object of the bill was to b^n de novo in the 
legislation of the Territory, and secure protection to the 
actual residents in the exercise of their franchise. 

The vote was finally reached in the House and the 
bill passed — yeas 98 ; 92 Republicans, and 6 Americans, 
all from Free States ; nays 79, 65 from Slave, 14 from 
Free States, 20 Americans, and 59 Democrats. 

The bill was sent to the Senate, and on motion of Mr. 
Adams, of Mississippi, after a brief debate, was laid upon 
the table ; 30 to 20. Ayes 22 from Slave States, 8 from 
Free States ; nays all from Free States, except Messrs. 
Bell of Tennessee, and Houston of Texas. So the bill 
was laid on the table. 

Franklin Pierce leg; the presidential chair with the 
regrets of neither party. His administration commenced 
under most flattering auspices. He was elected by such 
a vote as had not been accorded to any candidate for 
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many years, receiving more than six to one of the electo- 
ral votes. The country was at peace. Domestic ques- 
tions of a disturbing nature were regarded as being har- 
moniously adjusted ; and Mr. Pierce was borne to the 
Presidency on the wave of popular applause, and there 
supported by a Congress, comprising a large majority in 
either branch of his own political friends. Yet surrounded 
by all these appliances the Administration was far from 
being a successful one. Its own hand threw the apple of 
discord which transformed the happy scene depicted in 
his inaugural and first message into one of wildest dis- 
cord ; which aroused and imbittered old animosities, stim- 
ulated sectional feelings, and kindled the torch of civil 
war. The course pursued by the- President and his sup- 
porters rapidly augmented the strength of the opposition ; 
and the House of Representatives was so changed, that at 
the opening of the second Congress, that branch was or- 
ganized with an opposition Speaker. The financial and 
general interests of the country likewise suffered. His 
own friends refused him a renomination, and he was 
turned aside for a new man. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

ADMINI8TEATI0N OP JAMES BUCHANAN,— 1857. 

James Buchanan was inaugurated President of the United 
States on the 4th of March, 1857. The ceremonies at- 
tending the inauguration were similar to those on other 
occasions of a like character. 

The President appointed as his constitutional advisers, 
Lewis Cass, of Michigan, Secretary of State; Howell 
Cobb, of Georgia, Secretary of the Treasury ; Jacob 
Thompson, of Mississippi, Secretary of the Interior; 
Isaac Toucey, of Connecticut, Secretary of the Navy; 
John B. Floyd, of Virginia, Secretary of War ; J. S. 
Black, of Pennsylvania, Attorney-General ; and Aaron V. 
Brown, of Tennessee, Postmaster-General. 

The thirty-fifth Congress organized its first session 
December 7, 1857. 

There were large Democratic majorities in both 
branches. In the Senate, the Vice-President being absent,. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, was elected President pro 
tempore. The House organized in the election of James 
L. Orr, of South Carolina, Democrat, Speaker, by 128 
votes, to 84 for Galusha A. Grow, Republican, and 13 
scattering. The President's first annual Message opens 
with a discussion of the financial condition of the Govern- 
ment. Tlie moneyed pressure to which allusion is here 
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made, swept over the land during the year previous pro- 
ducing most disastrous consequences. The banks in the 
State of New York, and some other States, suspended 
payment. Money was scarce, and such as remained afloat 
was distrusted. Business was paralyzed. Works of 
public interest and private enterprise were retarded, man- 
ufactures suspended, and thousands of laborers thrown 
out of employment. 

These disastrous consequences the President regards 
as having " proceeded solely from our extravagant and 
vicious system of paper currency and bank credits, ex- 
citing the people to wild speculations and gambling in 
stocks. These revolutions must continue to recur at suc- 
cessive intervals so long as the amoimt of the paper cur- 
rency and bank loans and discoimts of the country shall 
be left to the discretion of fourteen hundred irresponsible 
banking institutions, which, from the very law of their 
nature, will consult the interest of their stockholders 
rather than the public welfare." 

The Message holds that Congress may do something 
to alleviate the general distress by securing a more re- 
liable basis for financial commerce, but " After all, we 
must mainly rely upon the patriotism and wisdom of the 
States, for the prevention and redress of the evil," se- 
curing this end in the adoption of an ample specie 
b^is for a paper currency. 

Our relations with foreign nations were regarded as 
favorable to the interests of this government. 

The Kansas question is discussed at length, and the 
acts of the Territorial Legislature upheld. The Lecomp- 
ton Constitutional Convention is regarded as legitimate, 
and the submission to the people to vote for the constitu- 
tion with or without slavery, as affording a clear and fair 
trial of the popular will on the important question of the 

13* 
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adoption or rejection of slavery. In other words, a prac 
tical application of the doctrine of Popular Sovereignty. 
Speaking of the recent campaign, and the relation of the 
friends and supporters of the Kansas and Nebraska act 
thereto, the President says : " Everywhere throughout the 
Union they publicly pledged their faith and their honors, 
that they would cheerfully submit the question of slavery 
to the decision of the bona fide people of Kansas, without 
any restriction or qualification whatever." 

LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 

Th,e framers of the Lecompton Constitution, notwith- 
standing their pledges and the repeated assurances of Gen. 
Walker, the successor of Mr. Geary to the governorship 
of Kansas, that there should be a fair expression of the 
popular vote, refused to submit that instrument to the* 
people. A vote was allowed on the insertion or rejection 
of the clauses by which slave property was declared to be 
before and higher than any constitutional sanction, and 
establishing the holding of slaves as a part of the funda- 
mental law of Kansas. The voting was so conditioned, 
that whether voting for or against this clause the votes 
counted in favor of the adoption of the constitution. 
Under this stricture the Free State men abstained from 
the polls, and the slavery clause was adopted by a vote 
of 6,143 for, to 569 against it. It was subsequently 
learned that a large portion of the affirmative vote was 
thrown illegally. 

At an election held on the 4th of January ensuing, 
under the auspices of the Free State people of Kansas, 
the Lecompton Constitution was rejected by a majority of 
10,226 votes. 

The President transmitted to Congress the Constitu- 
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tion accompanied by a Message recommending its passage. 
An exciting and stormy debate ensued in both branches 
of Congress. The strange anomaly was exhibited in au 
Administration elevated to power under the plea of Pop- 
ular Sovereignty, using the weight of its influence to 
force upon an incipient State a constitution which a 
large majority of the people had declared against. 

A bill providing for the admission of Kansas under 
the Lecompton Constitution was introduced by Mr. Green, 
of Missouri, from the Committee on Territories, February 
17, 1858. On the 23d of the ensuing month, the bill 
passed the Senate, 33 to 25, ayes 25 from Southern States, 
8 from Northern — Gwin, Fitch, Bright, Jones, Wright, 
Thompson, Bigler, and Allen. Nays, all Republicans, 
except Messrs. Broderick, Douglas, Stuart, and Pugh — 
Anti-Lecompton Democrats, and Crittenden, of Ky., and 
Bell, of Term., Americans. 

Mr. Douglas, the father of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
regarding the proposed constitution not an expression of 
the majority of the people of Kansas, threw the weight 
of his influence against it. 

Previous to taking the final vote on the passage of 
the bill, Mr. Crittenden moved a substitute therefor, 
providing for the submission of the constitution to the 
people at once, and, if approved, the President to admit 
Kansas by proclamation. If rejected, the people were 
empowered to call a Convention and frame a constitution. 
The substitute was lost, yeas 24, nays 34. 

The bill came up in the House on the first of April, 
and a motion to reject it was lost, yeas 95; nays 137. 

Mr. Montgomery renewed in the House the substi- 
tute, with slight alterations, which had been offered in the 
Senate by Mr. Crittenden. 
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The sabstitute of Mr. Montgomeiy prevailed, 120 to 
112. 

Politicallv the above vote is classed as follows : Yeas, 
Republicans 92 ; Democrats 22 ; Americans 6. Nays, 
Democrats 104 ; Americans 8. 

The Senate disagreed to the House amoidment, yeas 
34, nays 22. 

THE ENGLISH BILL. 

The House refused to recede fix>m its amendment. 
The Senate insisted, and asked for a conference committee. 
Mr. English, of Indiana, who had hitherto acted with the 
Anti-Lecompton party, moved that the House accede to 
the request of the Senate, and that the Speaker appoint a 
committee of three to meet in conference a similar com- 
mittee from the Senate. The previous question was or- 
dered, and the motion prevailed, 109 to 108. 

The Committee of Conference was composed of 
Messrs. Green, Hunter, and Seward, on the part of the 
Senate, and Messrs. English, Stephens, and Howard, on 
the part of the House. 

On the 23d of April, the majority of the Conmiittee 
submitted a report, Messrs. Seward, of the Senate, and 
Howard, of the House, dissenting. After a contest of 
several days, the bill passed both Houses and became a 
law. In the Senate the vote stood, yeas 31, nays 22. In 
the House 112 yeas to 103 nays. 

This act, known as the English Bill, provided for a 
submission to a vote of the people of Kansas, of the Le- 
compton Constitution, accompanied with a lai^e grant of 
public lands. If the proposition was accepted, the Presi- 
dent was authorized to proclaim that result, and the admis- 
sion of Kansas thenceforth became complete and absolute. 
Should it be rejected, Kansas would be held as having de- 
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barred herself from admission until her population 
equalled or exceeded the ratio of representation required 
for a member of the House of Representatives. 

The English bill was submitted in accordance with its 
provisions to the people of Kansas, and rejected by a large 
vote, 9,513 majority. 

Mr. Buchanan, in entering upon his presidential term, 
found the domestic interests of the States in an unsettled 
condition. Never was more needed the exercise of calm 
judgment, comprehensive statesmanship, and freedom from 
sectional bias and local prejudice. The want of such an 
Administration of public affairs has been the fruitful cause 
of imbittered feelings between different parts of the 
Union, and the still unsettled condition of the principles 
that should control in the Administration of government 
in our territorial dependencies. 

Among the acts of general interest passed at the first 
iession of the thirty-fiflh Congress were those for borrowing 
$20,000,000 by the issue of treasury notes ; for raising 
three regiments of volunteers ; for the admission of Minne- 
sota as a State ; for the establishment of the Texas boun- 
dary line ; and for inereasing the efficiency of the Navy. 

A bill was introduced by Mr. Morrell appropriating 
public lands for the establishment of agricultural schools. 
It passed the House on the 22d of April, 1858, by a 
vote of 104 to 100. It had its second reading in the 
Senate and was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands ; where it rested for the session. 

Mr. Grow, member of the House of Eepresentatives 
from Pennsylvania, proposed at this session an important 
measure for the protection of settlers on the public lands, 
securing to them fifteen years precedence over the specu- 
lators. A motion by Mr. Grow to suspend the rules with 
a view to the introduction of this bill was lost : Yeas 74, 
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Republicans 59 ; Democrats 15. Nays 78, Republicans 
2 ; Democrats 70 ; Americans 6. Absent or not voting 
84, Republicans 30 ; Democrats 49 ; Americans 5. 

During the years 1857-8, a detachment of the army 
was sent out by the Administration to subjugate the Mor- 
mons, who were charged with being in revolt, thus ar- 
raying the Territory of Utah against the General Gov- 
ernment. The lax and irresolute manner in which the 
undertaking was prosecuted left the troops to be over- 
taken in their journey across the plains by the severities 
of mid-winter. The practical benefits arising fi*om the 
great expense and trouble of this expedition are not yet 
apparent. The first session of the thirty-fifth Congress 
closed June 14th, 1858. 



THE CASE OF DEED SCOTT. 

On the 6th of March, 1857, a decision was announce? 
by the United States Supreme Court, which has been ren- 
dered the basis of so many political theories, and which 
is destined to have such an immediate and direct bearing 
upon the political questions at issue before the people, 
that our record would be imperfect without an elucidation 
of its principal features. 

The case of Dred Scott was a simple action of assault 
and battery. It came up before the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the District of Missouri. The defend- 
ant pleaded to the jurisdiction of that court, on the 
ground that the plaintiff was not a citizen of Missouri, 
since he was " a negro of African descent, whose ancestors 
were of pure African blood, and were brought into this 
country and sold as negro slaves." A demurrer to this 
plea was sustained by the Court. The defendant then 
pleaded not guilty, and justified on the ground that the 
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plaintiff, his wife and daughters, were his negro slaves. 
On these pleas issue was joined, and the case went to the 
jury in May, 1854, 

In the year 1834, the plaintiff was held as a negro 
slave in Missouri. He was taken at that time by his 
master, Dr. Emerson, to the military post at Rock Isl- 
and, in the State of Illinois. Two years later he was re- 
moved to Fort Snelling, Minnesota, where he was held as 
a slave until 1838. In the year 1836, the plaintiff was 
married, with the consent of Dr. Emerson, to Harriet, a 
slave woman of another military officer ; who had likewise 
been trought from Missouri to Fort Snelling. They had 
two daughters, one bom outside of the Slave States, the 
other born in Missouri. In the year 1838, Dr. Emerson 
removed to Missouri, with the plaintiff, his wife and daugh- 
ter. Since that time they have resided in that State. 

Dred Scott brought suit for his freedom in the Circuit 
Court of St. Louis county ; there was a verdict and judg- 
ment in his favor ; on a writ of error to the Supreme 
Court, the judgment below was reversed, and the same 
remanded to the Circuit Court, where it was continued, 
waiting the decision of the pending case. 

Under the instruction of the Court, the jury found in 
favor of the defendant, upon the ground that the plaintiff, 
his wife and daughters, were negro slaves as alleged. 
The case was brought up to the United States Court, on 
a writ of error, where, afler two arguments, judgment 
was rendered. 

Whether the plea to the jurisdiction was legally before 
the Court, does not seem to have been decided, inasmuch 
as but four (Messrs. Taney, Wayne, Daniel, and Curtis) 
of the nine judges maintained the affirmative. The ques- 
tion, however, of citizenship of free negroes, whose an- 
cestors were slaves, has come to be one of no little im- 
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portance, and as it has been determined by the State 
Department in one way and by a number of States in 
another, an outline of the views of those judges who took 
part in the discussion will not be destitute of value. 

Judges Taney and Daniel present the negative of the 
question with great fulness. 

Relative to the inquiry whether free negroes, whose 
ancestors were slaves, were citizens of the several States 
when the CJonstitution .was adopted, since " every person 
and every class and description of persons, who were 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution recognized 
as citizens in the several States, became also citizens of 
this new political body ; but none other ; it was formed by 
them, and for them and their posterity, but for no one 
else," the Chief Justice holds the following : 

" In the opinion of the Court, the legislation and his- 
■ tories of the times, and the language used in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, show, that neither the class of per- 
sons who had been imported as slaves, nor their descend* 
ants, whether they have become free or not, were then 
• acknowledged as a part of the people, nor intended to be 
included in the general words used in that memorable in- 
strument. They had for more than a century been re- 
garded as being of an inferior order, and altogether unfit 
to associate with the white race, either in social or politi- 
cal relations ; and so far inferior that they had no rights 
which the white man was bound to respect ; and that the 
negro might justly and lawfully be reduced to slavery for 
his benefit." 

The judge goes on to strengthen his position by 
reference to various State enactments to the prejudice of 
the negro ; to the decisions of the early courts ; to the 
action of the State Department refusing passports, dur- 
ing the Attorney-Generalship of Wm. Wirt, and of Caleb 
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Gushing ; and the consequent improbability of the Slave 
States assenting to a constitution that admitted negroes to 
the privileges and immunities of citizens. 

The change of " free inhabitant " in the articles of 
confederation to " citizen " in the Constitution is deemed 
significant, though it is not admitted that the former 
phrase embraced persons of color. The Chief Justice 
concludes his remarks under this point by saying that " if 
any thing in relation to the construction of the Constitu- 
tion can be regarded as settled, it is that which we now 
give to the word ' citizen ' and the word ' people.' " 
Judge Daniel coincided fully with these views. 

Mr. Justice Curtis takes issue with his associates, 
Messrs. Taney and Daniel* and maintains that under the 
Constitution of the United States, every free person born 
on the soil of a State, who is a citizen of that State by 
the force of its constitution or laws, is also a citizen of 
the United States. With Justice Taney he regarded those 
who were citizens of the several States at the time of the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution and who were citi- 
zens of the United States under the Confederation, as re- 
taining that relation under the Constitution. Mr. Curtis 
then cites the State Constitutions, in force at that time, in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, 
and the decisions of Massachusetts and North Carolina 
to prove that, at that time, all the free inhabitants of those 
States were not only citizens, but were entitled to vote, 
if they possessed the necessary qualifications, of which 
color or descent was not one. It is argued from the his- 
tory of the fourth article of the confederation, that it was 
meant to have the effect of conferring upon free persons 
of color the privileges of general citizenship. In 1778, 
South Carolina moved Congress to amend this clause so 
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that it should read " The free white inhabitants, etc." The 
motion was lost. 

Mr. Curtis further holds that the Constitution recog- 
nizes the principle that allegiance and citizenship spring 
from the place of birth, and that citizens of the several 
States are citizens of the United States. That such a 
recognition would be fraught with danger to the Slave 
States, it is replied that the Constitution confers on the 
citizen of one State in all other States, not specific and 
enumerated privileges and immunities, nor such as belong 
to particular citizens, attended by other qualifications, but 
such as belong to citizenship which each State may re- 
strict according to its pleasure. The language is, " all 
privileges and immunities of citizens ; " not " the privileges 
and immunities of all citizens." 

The change of " free inhabitants " in the Articles of 
Confederation into " citizens " in the Constitution is held 
as not having the force given it by Judge Taney. The 
history of the change and the use of the expressions at 
that time indicate a synonymous signification of the two 
phrases. 

That the naturalization laws apply to white persons 
alone goes to show that Congress has not deemed it best 
to extend these laws to colored aliens, not that the Con- 
stitution does not confer power for such purpose. 

All of the judges except Judge Nelson, consider at 
length the question of the constitutionality of the prohi- 
bition of slavery in the territory of the United States, 
north of 36° 30', by the Missouri Compromise Act. 
Messrs. Taney, Daniel, Grier, Campbell, Wayne, and 
Catron pronounce the act unconstitutional. Judges Mc- 
Lean and Curtis dissent from that opinion, and affirm the 
constitutionality of such prohibition. 

Agreeing thatCongress possesses some powers to gov- 
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em acquired territory, the judges differ as to the source 
whence such authority is derived. It is affirmed, on the 
one hand, that this province of legislation for the territo- 
ries, springs from the power of Congress to expand the 
territory of the United States by the admission of new 
States. Judges Catron, McLean, and Curtis, on the other 
hand, find the authority for such government in that 
clause of the Constitution, which provides that, " The 
Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needfiil rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States." 

Those judges who derive power from indirect grants, 
held the above clause as applying to an individual and 
particular case ; and that its language precluded the pos- 
sibility of its general application. This position is met 
by a review of the history of the provision in question, 
and the maintenance of the proposition that the Constitu- 
tion was a practical instrument and was formed for the 
whole country. 

While it is admitted that the nature of the legislation 
of Congress respecting the territories is a subject neces- 
sarily resting within its discretion ; Judges Taney, Camp- 
bell, Daniel, and W^ne affirm, that this discretion is so 
limited by the Constitution, and the principles of a repub- 
lican government, as to exclude the power to prohibit 
slavery. The doctrine of this argument is, that a slave 
stands upcfn the same footing with other property ; and 
therefore he comes within those clauses of the Constitu- 
tion which provide that no person shall be deprived of 
property without due process of 'law, and that private 
property shall not be taken for public use, without just 
compensation. Judge Daniel affirms, that " no other 
right of property is placed by the Constitution upon the 
same high ground, nor shielded by a similar guaranty." 
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Judge Taney declares, that there is no distinction between 
property in a slave and other property ; and Judge Catron 
says, that the introduction of horses or cattle might as 
well have been forbidden as that of slaves. Again, it is 
urged that the United States holds the territories in trust, 
and cannot justly appropriate them to any other benefi- 
ciary than the people of the States. Under a proper ap- 
plication of this principle, a citizen of South Carolina 
has the same right to migrate to the territories with prop- 
erty, which the laws of South Carolina recognize, that a 
citizen of New York has to go there with property that 
the laws of New York recognize. 

To these arguments was added by Judge Catron, the 
Louisiana treaty as a bar to any constitutional inhibition 
of slavery, in any of the territory acquired under that 
treaty. 

To this point Judge McLean replies : 

" In the first place, such a subject does not belong to 
a treaty-making power ; and any such arrangement would 
have been nugatory. And, in the second place, by no. 
admissible construction can the guaranty be carried fur- 
ther than the protection of property in slaves at that time 
in the ceded territory. And this ha^een complied with. 
The organization of the Slave States of Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas, embraced every slave in Louisiana at 
the time of the cession. This removes every ground of 
objection under the treaty." 

• In answer to the argument sought to be deduced from 
those provisions of the Constitution which protect private 
property : Judge McL*ean holds that all slavery has its 
origin in power, and is against right, and as affirmed in the 
case of Prigg v. Pennsylvania, that " the State of slavery 
is deemed to be a mere municipal regulation, founded 
upon, and limited to the range of the territorial laws." 
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And the court further says : " It is manifest from this 
consideration, that if the Constitution had not contained 
the clause requiring the rendition of fugitives from labor, 
every non-slaveholding State in the Union would have 
been at liberty to have declared free all runaway slaves 
coming within its limits." Slavery is so completely the 
creature of municipal Jaw, that its nature and extent are 
measured, and the rights, powers, and obligations which 
grow out of it necessarily defined, protected, and enforced 
by such law ; that, therefore, it rests on a different basis 
from other property, and requires, as essential to ita ex- 
istence, municipal regulations, for which the Constitution 
has made no provision. The right to hold slaves in the 
territories under the laws of the domicil whence they 
came, is of recent application and unknown to the laws of 
any civilized country. The provision of protection of 
private property is older than any State Constitution, and 
if under its application the Missouri prohibition of 1820 
is unconstitutional, for the like reason is the ordinance of 
1787 unconstitutional. And reaching still farther, it in- 
validates the Common Law of England. 

Relative to inhibitory laws from the passage of the 
ordinance of 1787, to the act of 1848, Judge Curtis con- 
cludes his argument in reply to the reasoning of the ma- 
jority of his associates as follows : 

" Here are eight distinct instances, beginning with the 
first Congress, and coming down to the year 1848, in 
which Congress has excluded slavery from the territory 
of the United States ; and six distinct instances in which 
Congress organized governments of Territories by which 
slavery was recognized and continued, beginning also 
with the first Congress, and coming down to the year 
1822. These acts were severally signed by Presidents of 
the United States, beginning with General Washington 
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and coming regularly down as far as Mr. J, Q. Adams, 
thus including all who were in public life when the Con- 
stitution was adopted." The character of these acts and 
the opinions of the persons by whom they were consum- 
mated are regarded by the judge as entitled to great 
weight in the formation of a correct opinion. 

The fact of Dred Scott having gained a residence in 
the State of Illinois, would seem to have precluded the 
necessity for any consideration of the constitutionality of 
the Missouri prohibition. On the effect of a return of a 
person held to service in a Slave State, Judge Nelson held, 
with the seeming assent of the court, that a return to Mis- 
souri, after a temporary residence in a Free State, reduces 
the person again to slavery. Judges Curtis and McLean 
dissenting, argue the question at length. Passing the ar- 
gument for want of space, we find the following opinion 
of Judge McLean, of the tendency and result of the doc- 
trine there affirmed, " that the principle laid down will 
enable the people of a Slave State to introduce slavery 
into a Free State, for a longer or shorter time, as may 
suit their convenience ; and, by returning the slave to the 
State whence he was brought, by force or otherwise, the 
status of slavery attaches, and protects the rights of the 
master, and defies the sovereignty of the Free State." 

It would seem that the sole point decided by the court, 
was, that the question of freedom or slavery in the case 
of a slave taken by his master into a Free Territory, or 
State, and brought back into a Slave State, depended 
upon the law of the Slave State. Other points were al- 
luded to, and extra-judicial opinions rendered thereon. 
Dred Scott seems to have been adjudged not to be a citi- 
zen because he was a slave, and not because he was a 
negro of African descent. 
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SLAVERY UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 

The great magnitude of the questions considered in 
the Dred Scott case alone warrants the space awarded to 
it. One or two instances will indicate the bearing of the 
involved proposition. 

The Kansas Lecompton Constitution was transmitted 
to the Senate on the 2d of February, 1858. In an ac- 
companying Message the President says : 

" It has been solemnly adjudged by the highest judi- 
cial tribunal known to our laws, that slavery exists in 
Kansas by virtue of the Constitution of the United States. 
Kansas is, therefore, at this moment, as much a Slave 
State as Georgia or South Carolina." 

Again : 

" Slavery can therefore never be prohibited in Kansas, 
except by means of a constitutional provision, and in no 
other manner can this be obtained so promptly, if a ma- 
jority of the people desire it, as by admitting it into the 
Union under its present constitution." 

If slavery exists in Kansas, by virtue of the Federal 
Constitution, it is not clear how any action of the people 
of that Territory, in the adoption of a constitution or 
otherwise, can legally abolish it ; since the Federal Con- 
fstitution is supreme over all the constitutions and laws 
of any of the States or Territories. 

Article 7, sect. 1, of the Lecompton Constitution or- 
dains that, 

" The right of property is before and higher than any 
constitutional sanction, and the right of the owner of a 
slave to such slave, and its increase, is the same, and as 
inviolable as the right of the owner of any property 
whatever/' 

The consideration of property was a leading idea in 
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controlling the opinion of the Supreme Court. It is at 
once made a part of a constitution for an embryo State, 
and sanctioned by the Administration. 

The property qualification under the constitution came 
before the National Congress in 1848, growing out of cir- 
cumstances connected with the Florida war. 

Twelve years after the massacre of Dade's command, 
in the Florida war, Antonio Pacheco presented his peti- 
tion to Congress, setting forth that he had been the owner 
of a valuable slave, whom he hired as a guide to Dade's 
company. In its defeat he was captured by the Indians, 
and afterwards surrendered to General Jessup, by whom 
he was sent to the Indian country — ^thus lost to his owner. 
Congress was invoked to grant ftdl indemnity for the loss 
thus sustained. 

The subject was referred to the Committee of Military 
Affairs, a majority of whom were favorable to the inter- 
ests of slavery. Mr. Burt, of South Carolina, chairman 
of the committee, reported in favor of the claim. A 
minority report was submitted by Mr, Dickey, of Penn- 
sylvania, which took distinct and unmistakable grounds 
against the rights of men to hold their fellow men as 
property under the Federal Constitution. This case fur- 
nishes the first instance in which the records of the nation 
show a minority report from any committee against 
slavery.* 

The minority report was signed by the four Whig 
members of the committee, while the five Democrats on 
the committee indorsed the report of Mr. Burt. " So 
far as the committee were concerned, the five Democratic 
members assumed the position now occupied by that par- 
ty, to wit, that under the Federal Constitution, man may 

* Giddbgs* Exiles of Florida. 
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hold, sell, and transfer human beings as property ; while 
the four Whig members based their action upon the doc- 
trine now occupied by the Republican party — that, under 
our Federal Constitution, men cannot be transformed into 
brutes ; nor can one man hold property in another."* 

At the ensuing session the subject came up for consid- 
eration, and the discussion was made distinctly on the 
property question. Mr. Burt declared that to be the 
only question involved. He would " leave no other loop- 
hole for gentlemen to escape." Northern Democrats were 
not prepared to receive this doctrine. The question was 
brought to a vote in the committee, and being reported to 
the House, a motion to lay it upon the table was lost, 66 
to 85. The bill was ordered to a third reading without 
division. On motion to reconsider, Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, 
gained the floor, and afterward addressed the House, in re 
ply to Mr. Burt, against the doctrine of property in hu- 
man flesh under the Federal Constitution. The motion 
to reconsider was then withdrawn, and the call of the roll 
proceeded. 

Confident of success, and arrogant in their supposed 
strength, the South had thrust this question upon the 
House. The recognition of the doctrine involved was es- 
sential to the permanence of the slave system ; solicitude 
increased with growing doubts of the result of the vote. 

After much delay, the Clerk, a deputy, handed the 
Speaker the result ; for the bill 90, against it 89. Dur- 
ing the remarks of the Speaker, Mr. Winthrop, of Mas- 
sachusetts, preliminary to casting his vote in accordance 
with the rules of the House, when it would change the 
result, the Clerk handed up another " corrected count." 
which stood ayes 91, noes 89. The Speaker thereupon 

* Giddings' Exiles of Florida. 
14 
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declared the bill passed. An examination proved the 
Totes miscounted. The roll gave the vote 89 to 89. It 
was also found that the name of Mr. Farellj, of Penn- 
sylvania, was not recorded. The record was corrected, 
and the vote announced, ayes 89, noes 90. The* bill was 
lost. This vote was subsequently reconsidered — ayes 
101, noes 95. The bill never came up in the Senate. 
Though the bill was suffered to rest, the principle involved 
continued to be agitated, and with its consideration it has 
grown in magnitude and importance. 

Another bill, involving the same principle, came up 
for discussion in the House, in February, 1852. At this 
period both parties were striving to hush all discussion of 
the question of slavery. 

This bill was to compensate for loss incurred during 
the Seminole war. Its passage was opposed on the 
grounds: 1. Slaves were not plunder. 2. That the 
officers of Government had no authority to involve the 
nation in slave-dealing transactions. 3. That those officers 
were not the Government, and could not bind the people 
to pay their funds for human flesh. 

The subject was discussed at length, and the bill finally 
passed the House, 79 to 53. 

It encountered little opposition in the Senate, and ul- 
timately became a law. M^iy of the Northern Repre- 
sentatives who cast their votes for the bill, insisted that 
they did not pass upon the property question, but were 
controlled in their action by other considerations. 

The question of property in man, under the Federal 
Constitution, constitutes a line of separation, deep and 
broad, between the two great opposing parties, the Demo- 
cratic and Republican. The former very generally sus- 
tain the affirmative of the question, while the Republi- 
cans repudiate it, and affirm that slavery can have exist- 
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ence only under positive statutory enactment ; that the 
Constitution in no respect recognizes property in man, but 
permits that under State laws, slaves may be held as such. 

The second session of the thirty-fifth Congress com- 
menced on the 6th day of December, 1858, and continued 
until March 3d, 1859. 

The President's annual Message opens with an expo- 
sition of his views on the Kansas question. The doctrine 
of property in man, in its recognition by the Federal 
Constitution, as expounded by the Supreme Court, is re- 
iterated, and that whatever is held as property in any of 
the States may be equally so held in the Territories, is 
regarded as being " now a well-established position." 
The English Compromise act for the admission of Kansas 
is warmly approve^ though it would seem that the 
adoption of the Lec^Rpton Constitution would have bet- 
ter accorded with the wishes of the President. The pro- 
vision requiring Kansas to wait for admission until the 
population should equal the ratio requisite for a Repre^ 
sentative in Congress, should she reject the English bill, 
would be just and proper in this instance, and should be 
made general in its application to the Territories. Ex- 
cepting, however, any such as acting in good faith on past 
practices had complied with the requirements and were 
now ready for admission. Allusion was here had to 
Oregon, which was admitted as a State during this ses- 
sion. 

The long pending controversy between our own and 
the government of England was happily adjusted ; but 
the complications arising out of the Clayton and Bulwer 
treaty of 1850, w«re still in an unsettled state. With 
Spain, relations were likewise in a disturbed condition. 
The same was true of several of the Central American 
nations. 
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The finances of the Government were fiir from being 
in a satisfectorj condition. The $20,000,000 of Treasury 
notes issued by the act of December 23d, 1857, and the 
additional loan ordered June 14, 1858, of $20,000,000, 
still left the expenses of the Government greater than the 
receipts from the revenue. In view of these considera- 
tions, the President recommended an increase of the tariff 
and a resort to specific duties as the only reliable manner 
of collecting the revenues, and, at the same time, afford- 
ing that incidental protection to manu^turers to which 
they were fairly entitled under a revenue tariff. The 
Message favors the construction of a Pacific Railroad. 

Relative to the Pacific Railroad no practical results 
were reached by Congress. 

Persistent efforts were made to effect a revision of the 
tariff. They were defeated by the^)litical partisans of 
the Administration. In the place of an increased revenue, 
the act to authorize the issue of Treasury notes was re- 
vived, and continued in force until the first day of July, 
1860. 

Oregon was admitted into the Union ; many of the 
Republicans voting against the admission, on the ground 
of the unjust distinction and restriction imposed on the 
Territory of Kansas, and because of odious features in 
the constitution of the proposed State. 

Mr. Davis, of Indiana, moved to suspend the rules of 
the House with the view of introducing a bill for the re- 
peal of the restriction imposed on the Territory of Kan- 
sas by the English Act, which inhibited the people from 
forming a constitution and from admission as a State until 
the population of that territory should equal or exceed the 
number required for a Representative in Congress, 

The motion was lost — yeas 100, nays 87 ; it requiring 
a two-thirds vote in order to suspend a rule of the House. 
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The bill donating public lands to the several States 
and Territories for the support of Colleges for the pro- 
motion of agriculture and the mechanic arts, which passed 
the House at the first session of the present Congress — 
ayes 104, nays 100 — was taken up and debated at length 
in the Senate, and passed — yeas 25, nays 22. The affii*m- 
atives were Republicans 17 ; Democrats 4 ; and Ameri- 
cans 4. Negatives, Democrats 22. 

The bill was transmitted to the President, and return- 
ed with a veto message. 

The President asked Congress to place at his disposal 
the sum of $30,000,000 to enable him to carry forward 
negotiations with a view to the acquisition of Cuba. A 
bill was introduced into the Senate, making appropria- 
tions to facilitate the proposed undertaking. The amount 
to be set apart corresponded with the President's desire. 
The measure was discussed at some length ; receiving the 
support of the Democrats and opposition of the Repub- 
licans, seconded by a portion of the Americans. It was 
urged against the bill that it was inexpedient and uncalled- 
for, and was put forth by the dominant party as a means 
for augmenting party strength. A motion to lay the bill 
on the table was lost — ayes 18, nays 30. This the friends 
of the measure regarded a test vote, and for reasons not 
assigned, permitted the bill to rest for the remainder of 
the session. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made by the friends of 
the Administration to increase the rates of postage on 
letters transported by mail. 

Mr. J. Holt, of Kentucky, was appointed to the head 
of the^ Post Office Department, to fill the vacancy created 
by the decease of Mr. Brown. 

The Administration at the opening of the thirty-fiflh 
session, had a large majority in both branches of Con- 
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gress, but before the close of the second term it was pros- 
trated. Its favorite measures were rejected. The $30,- 
000,000 for Cuban purposes was refused ; power to ex'- 
tend a military protectorate over a part of Mexico, was 
not vested in the hands of the President. His tariff bill 
"was slain in the household of his friends;" and only 
by sufferance could the Administration secure an assent 
to any of its projects. 

The Democratic party seems to be gravitating on the 
question of involuntary servitude, to an extreme position. 
From an affirmation of the power of Congress to legislate 
for the Territories, it passed to popular sovereignty; 
which was repudiated on the first demand for its applica- 
tion, in the instance of the Territory of Kansas. From 
the consideration of the Kansas question sprang two fac- 
tions ; the one affirming the doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty, the other demanding with equal earnestness that 
Congress is required by the Constitution to prohibit Terri- 
tories from abolishing or inhibiting slavery therein. Then 
succeeds an attempt to reconcile opposing factions of the 
party on the theory of submitting the entire questions of 
slavery in the Territories to the Federal Courts. 

Strong indications are manifest of the reopening of 
the African slave trade in some of the Southern States ; 
which the Government seems to lack the ability or dis- 
position to restrain. 

With the doctrine of the Democratic party on the 
question of slavery the Republicans take issue ; and the 
election of Representatives for the thirty-sixth Congress 
indicate a decided Republican gain. 

The American organization is rapidly losing in both 
numbers and strength. Its members seem to be gravita- 
ting, as their principles incline, to one or the other of the 
two great opposing parties. 
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Reconstruction of parties seems to have grown into 
a law of necessity in the Republic. Questions once in- 
stinct with life become obsolete. Changing events evolve 
new interests which give a bias to the popular mind that 
finds an exponent in existing parties, or, failing in this, 
drives them thence, and calls into being other and more 
efficient political organizations. 

The Federal party, which boasted the erection of the 
palace of constitutional liberty, and the shaping of pub- 
lic opinion, and gloried in ruling over all with the rod of 
empire, retained its form and dignity long after the scepter 
of its power was broken. 

The old Republicans, who, in unity of strength over- 
threw the battlements of the adversary, and achieved 
many a brilliant victory, came to war among themselves 
and went into the field in squads, in files, and in detach 
ments, each under its chosen and constituted leader. 

The Whig organization, earnest and enthusiastic, served 
its purpose and gave way to the growing demands of the 
people. 

The Democratic party, proud, arrogant, haughty, and 
successful, swaying from its former faith and practice, 
still goes forth under the old banner, but not with its 
former unity. The revolution in its principles is none the 
less radical because the old name is retained. 

The two great parties now pitted against each other 
must yield to the law of necessity, and give place to 
other organizations, or go forth adapting themselves to 
the ever-growing and changing interests of a great and 
progressive people. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

We the People of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquil- 
lity, provide for the common defence, promote the general 
Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion for the United States of America. 

ARTICLE. L 

Section. 1. All legislative Powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, vrhich shall consist 
of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Section. 2. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second Year by the People of 
the several States, and the Electors in each State shall hav.e 
the Qualifications requisite for Electors of the most numerous 
Branch of the State Legislature. 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have at- 
tained to the Age of twenty-five Years, and been seven Years 
a Citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an Inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct Taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within this Union, 
according to their respective Numbers, which shall be deter- 
mined by adding to the whole Number of fi^e Persons, includ- 

li* 
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ing those bound to Service for a Term of Tears, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other Persons. The ac- 
tual Enumeration shall be made within three Years after the 
first Meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within 
every subsequent Term of ten Years, in such Manner as they 
shall by law direct. The Number of Representatives shall not 
exceed one for every thirty Thousand, but each State shall 
have at Least one Representative ; and until such enumeration 
shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled 
to chuse three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations one, Conneciicut five, New-York six, New- 
Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, 
Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South Carolina five, and 
Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the Representation from any 
State, the Executive Authority thereof shall issue Writs of 
Election to fill such Vacancies. ^ ^ 

The House of Representatives shall ch)(se their Speaker 
and other Officers ; and shall have the sole Power of Impeach- 
ment. 

Section. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the L^- 
islature thereof, for six Years ; and each Senator shall have one 
Vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in Consequence 
of the first Election, they shall be divided as equally as may 
be into three Classes. The Seats of the Senators of the first 
Class shall be vacated at the Expiration of the second Year, 
of the second Class at the Expiration of the fourth Year, and 
of the third Class at the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that 
one-third may be chosen every second Year ; and if Vacancies 
happen by Resignation, or otherwise, during the Recess of the 
Legislature of any State, the Executive thereof may make tem- 
porary Appointments until the next Meeting of the Legislature, 
which shall then fill such Vacancies. 

No Person shall be a Senator who shall not Lave attained 
to the Age of thirty Years, and been nine Years a Citizen of 
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the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an In- 
habitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States shall be President 
of the Senate, but shall have no Vote, unless they be equally 
divided. 

The Senate shall chuse their other Officers, and also a Pres- 
ident pro tempore, in the Absence of the Vice President, or 
when he shall exercise the Office of President of the United 
States. 

The Senate shall have the sole Power to try all Impeach- 
ments. When sitting for that Purpose, they shall be on Oath 
or Affirmation. When the President of the United States is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside : And no Person shall be 
convicted without the Concurrence of two thirds of the Mem- 
bers present. 

Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall not extend fur- 
ther than to i^moval from Office, and Disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any Office of honour, Trust or Profit under the 
United States : but the Party convicted shall nevertheless be 
liable and subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment and Punish- 
ment, according to Law. 

Section. 4. The Times, Places and Manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed 
in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by Law make or alter such Regulations, except as 
to the places of chusing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every Year, 
and such Meeting shall be on the first Monday in December 
unless they shall by Law appoint a different Day. 

Section. 5. Each House shall be the Judge of the Elec- 
tions, Returns and Qualifications of its own Members, and a 
Majority of each shall constitute a Quorum to do Business ; 
but a smaller Number may adjourn from day to day, and may 
be authorized to compel the Attendance of absent Members, in 
such Manner, and under sueh Penalties as each House may 
provide. 

Each House may determine the Rules of its Proceedings, 
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pumsh its Members for disorderly Behayioor, and, with the 
Concurrence of two thirds, expel a Member. 

Each House shall keep a Journal of its Proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such Parts as 
may in their Judgment require Secrecy ; and the Yeas and Nays 
of the Members of either House on any question shall, at the 
Desire of one fifth of those Present, be entered on the Journal. 

Neither House, during the Session of Congress, shall, with- 
out the Consent of the other, adjourn for more than three 
days, nor to any other Place than that in which the two Houses 
shall be sitting. 

Section. 6. The Senators and Eepresentatiyes shall re- 
ceive a Compensation for their Services, to be ascertained by 
Law, and paid out of the Treasury of the United States. They 
shall in all Cases, except Treason, Felony and Breach of the 
Peace, be privileged from Arrest during their Attendance at 
the Session of their respective Houses, an4 in go^g to and re- 
turning from the same ; and for any Speech or Debate in either 
House, they shall not be questioned in any other Place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the Time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil Office under 
the Authority of the United States, which shall have been 
created, or the Emoluments whereof shall have been encreased 
during such time ; and no Person holding any Office under the 
United States, shall be a Member of either House during his 
Continuance in Office. 

Section. 7. All Bills for raising Revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives ; but the Senate may pro- 
pose or concur with Amendments as on other Bills. 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, shall, before it become a Law, be 
pressnted to the President of the United States ; If he ap- 
prove he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his 
Objections to that House in which it shall have originated, who 
shall enter the Objections at large on their Journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration two 
thirds of that House shall agree to pass the Bill, it shall be 
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sentj together with the Objections, to the other House, by 
which it shall likewise he reconsidered, and if approved by 
two thirds of that House, it shall become a Law. But in all 
such Cases the Votes of both Houses shall be determined by 
yeas and Nays, and the Names of the Persons voting for and 
against the Bill shall be entered on the Journal of each House 
respectively. If any Bill shall not be returned by the Presi- 
dent within ten Days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have 
been presented to him, the Same shall be a law, in like Manner 
as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their Adjourn- 
ment prevent its Return, in which Case it shall not be a Law. 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which the Concur- 
rence of the Senate and House of Representatives may be 
necessary (except on a question of Adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States ; and before the 
Same shall take Effect, shall be approved by him, or being 
disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, according to the Rules 
and Limitations prescribed in the Case of a Bill. 

Section. 8. The Congress shall have Power 

To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and Excises, to 
pay the Debts and provide for the common Defence and gen- 
eral Welfiare of the United States ; but all Duties, Imposts and 
Excises shall be uniform throughout the United States ; 

To borrow Money on the credit of the United States ; 

To regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian Tribes ; 

To establish an uniform Rule of Naturalization, and uni- 
form Laws on the subject of Bankruptcies throughout the 
United States ; 

To coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, and of foreign 
Coin, and fix the Standard of Weights and Measures ; 

To provide for the Punishment of counterfeiting the 
Securities and current Coin of the United States ; 

To establish Post Offices and post Roads ; *^ 

To promote the progress of Science and useful Arts, by 
securing for limited Times to Authors and Inventors the exclu- 
sive Right to their respective Writings and Discoveries ; 
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To constitute Tribunals inferior to the supreme Court ; 

To define and punish Piracies and Felonies committed on 
the high Seas, and Offences against the Law of Nations ; 

To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal, and 
make Rules concerning Captures on Land and Water ; 

To nuse and support Armies, but no Appropriation of 
Money to that Use shall be for a longer Term than two 
Years; 

To provide and maintain a Navy ; 

To make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the 
land and naval Forces ; 

To provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the 
Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections and repel In 
vasions ; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the 
Militia, and for governing such Part of them as may be 
employed in the Service of the United States, reserving to the 
States respectively, the Appointment of the Officers, and the 
Authority of training the Militia according to the Discipline 
prescribed by Congress ; 

To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases whatsoever, 
over such District (not exceeding ten Miles square) as may, by 
Cession of particular States, and the Acceptance of Congress, 
become the Seat of the Government of the United States, and 
to exercise like Authority over all Places purchased by the 
Consent of the Legislature of the State in which the Same shall 
be, for the Erection of Forts, Magazines, Arsenals, Dock- 
Yards, and other needful Buildings ; — ^And 

To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into Execution the foregoing Powers, and all other 
Powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any Department or Officer thereof. 

Section. 9. The Migration or Importation of such Persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the Year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, but a Tax or Duty may be 
imposed on such Importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
each Person. 
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The Priyilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when in Oases of Rebellion or Invasion the 
public Safety may require it. 

No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto Law shall be passed. 

No Capitation, or other direct. Tax shall be laid, unless in 
Proportion to the Census or Enumeration hereinbefore directed 
to be taken. 

No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles exported from 
any State. 

No Preference shall be given by any Regulation of Com- 
merce or Revenue to the Ports of one State over those of 
another : nor shall Vessels bound to, or from, one State, be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in another. 

No Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in Con- 
sequence of Appropriations made by Law j and a regular 
Statement and Account of the Receipts and Expenditures of 
all public Money shall be published from time to time. 

No Title of Nobility shall be granted by the United 
States : And no Person holding any Office of Profit or Trust 
under them, shall, without the Consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present. Emolument, Office, or Title, of any kind what- 
ever, from any King, Prince, or foreign State. 

Section. 10. No State shall enter into any Treaty, Alli- 
ance, or Confederation ; grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal ; 
coin Money ; emit Bills of Credit ; make any Thing but gold 
and silver Coin a Tender in Payment of Debts ; pass any Bill 
of Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law impairing the Obliga- 
tion of Contracts, or grant any Title of Nobility. 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay 
any Imposts or Duties on Imports or Exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing it's inspection 
Laws : and the net Produce of all Duties and Imposts, laid by 
any State on Imports or Exports, shall be for the Use of the 
Treasury of the United States ; and all such Laws shall be 
subject to the Revision and the Controul of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the Consent of Congress, lay any 
Duty of Tonnage, keep Troops, or Ships of War in time of 
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Peace, enter into any Agreement or Compact with another 
State, or with a foreign Power, or engage in War, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent Danger as will not 
admit of Delay. 

ARTICLE. II. 

Section. 1. The executive Power shall he vested in a 
President of the United States of America. He shall hold his 
Office during the Term of four Years, and, together with the 
Vice President, chosen for the same Term, he elected, as follows. 

Each State shall appoint, in such Manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a Numher of Electors, equal to the whole 
Numher of Senators and Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress : but no Senator or Represent- 
ative, or Person holding an Office of Trust or Profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an Elector. 

The Congress may determine the Time of chusing the Elec- 
tors, and the Day on which they shall give their Votes ; which 
Day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

No Person except a natural born Citizen, or a Citizen of 
the United States, at the time of the Adoption of this Constitu- 
tion, shall be eligible to the Office of President; neither shall 
any Person be eligible to that Office who shall not have at- 
tained to the Age of thirty five Years, and been fourteen Years 
a Resident within the United States. 

In Case of the Removal of the President from Office, or of 
his Death, Resignation, or Inability to discharge the Powers 
and Duties of the said Office, the same shall devolve on the Vice 
President, and the Congress may by Law provide for the Case 
of Removal, Death, Resignation, or Inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what Officer shall then act 
as President, and such Officer shall act accordingly, until the 
Disability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated Times, receive for his Ser- 
vices, a Compensation, which shall neither be^ encreased nor 
diminished during the Period for which he shall have been 
elected, and he shall not receive within that Period any other 
Eniolument from the United States, or any of them. 
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Before he enter on the Execution of his Office, he shall take 
the following Oath or Affirmation : — 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully exc- 
" cute the Office of President of the United States, and will to 
" the hest of my Ability, preserve, protect and defend the Con- 
" stitution of the United States." 

Section. 2. The President shall be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, and of the Militia 
of the several States, when called into the actual Service of the 
United States ; he may require the Opinion, in writing, of the 
principal Officer in each of the executive Departments, upon 
any Subject relating to the Duties of their respective Offices, 
and he shall have Power to grant Reprieves and Pardons for 
Offences against the United States, except in Cases of Impeach- 
ment. 

He shall have Power, by and with the Advice and Consent 
of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided two thirds of the Sen- 
ators present concur ; and he shall nominate, and by and with 
the Advice and Consent of the Senate, shall appoint Ambassa- 
dors, other public Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the su- 
preme Court, and all other Officers of the United States, whose 
Appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by Law : but the Congress may by Law 
vest the Appointment of such inferior Officers, as they think 
proper, in the President alone, in the Courts of Law, or in the 
Heads of Departments. 

The President shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies that 
may happen during the Recess of the Senate, by granting Com- 
missions which shall expire at the End of their next Session. 

Section. 3. He shall from time to time give to the Con- 
gress Information of the State of the Union, and recommend to 
their Consideration such Measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary Occasions, convene 
both Houses, or. either of them, and in Case of Disagreement 
between them, with Respect to the Time of Adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such Time as he shall think proper ; he 
shall receive Ambassadors and other public Ministers ; he shall 
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take Care that the Laws be faithfully executed, and shall Com- 
mission all the officers of the United States. 

Section. 4. The President, Vice President, and all civil 
Officers of the United States, shall be removed from Office on 
Impeachment for, and Conviction o^ Treason, Bribery, or other 
high Crimes and Misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE, in. 

Section. 1. The judicial Power of the United States, shall 
be vested in one supreme Court, and in such inferior Courts as 
the Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. The 
Judges, both of the supreme and inferior Courts, shall hold 
their Offices during good Behavior, and shall, at stated Times, 
receive for their Services, a Compensation, which shall not be 
diminished during their Continuance in Office. 

Section. 2. The judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, 
in Law and Equity, arising under this Constitution, the Laws 
of the United States, and Treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their Authority ; — to all Cases affecting Ambassa- 
dors, other public Ministers, and Consuls ; — to all Cases of ad- 
miralty and maritime Jurisdiction ; — to Controversies to which 
the United States shall be a Party ; — to Controversies between 
two or more States ; — between a State and Citizens of another 
State; — ^between Citizens of different States, — ^between Citi- 
zens of the same State claiming Lands under Grants of differ- 
ent States, and between a State, or the Citizens thereof, and 
foreign States, Citizens or Subjects. 

In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
and Consuls, and those in which a State shall be Party, the 
supreme Court shall have original Jurisdiction. In all the 
other Cases before mentioned, the supreme Court shall have 
appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law and Fact, with such Ex- 
ceptions, and under such Begulations as the Congress shall 
make. 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of Impeachment, 
shall be by Jury ; and such Trial shall be held m the State 
where the said Crimes shall have been committed ; but when 
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, not committed within any State, the Trial shall be at snch 
Plane or Places as the Congress may by Law have directed. 

Section. 3, Treason against the United States, shall con- 
sist only in levying War against them, or in adhering to their 
Enemies, giving them Aid and Comfort. No Person shall be 
convicted of Treason unless on the Testimony of two Wit- 
nesses to the same overt Act, or on Confession in open Court. 

The Congress shall have Power to declare the Punishment 
of Treason, but no Attainder of Treason shall work Corruption 
of Blood, or Forfeiture except during the Life of the Person 
attainted. 

ARTICLE. IV. 

Section. 1. Full Faith and Credit shall be given in each 
State to the public Acts, Records, and judicial Proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may by general Laws 
prescribe the Manner in which such Acts, Records and Pro- 
ceedings shall be proved, and the Effect thereof. 

Section. 2. The Citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all Privileges and Immunities of Citizens in the several 
States. 

A Person charged in any State with Treason, Felony, or 
other Crime, who shall flee from Justice, and be found in 
another State, shall on Demand of the executive Authority of 
the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed 
to the State having Jurisdiction of the Crime. 

No Person held to Service or Labour in one State, under 
the Laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in Consequence 
of any Law or Regulation therein, be discharged from such 
Service or Labour, but shall be delivered up on Claim of the 
Party to whom such Service or Labour may be due. 

Section. 3. New States may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union 5 but no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the Jurisdiction of any other State ; nor any State be 
formed by the Junction of two or more States, or Parts of 
States, without the Consent of the Legislatures of the States 
eoocemed as well as of the Congress. 



The Coi^reflB shall hsre Power to dispose of and make all 
iieedfol Roles and Regulations lespecth^ the Territoiy or 
other Property beloi^ii^ to the United States ; and nothii^ 
in this Constitution shall be so oonstroed as to Prejndioe anj 
Claims of the United States, or cX anj particular State. 

Sectiok. 4. The United States shall guarantee to CYerj 
State in this Union a Republican Form of Goremment, and 
shall protect each of them against InTaaon ; and on Apphcar 
^on of the L^islature, or of the Executire (when the Legis- 
lature cannot be conroied) against domestic Violence. 

ARTICLE. Y. 

The Congress, wheneyer two thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessaiy, shall propose Amendments to this Consti- 
tution, or, on the Application of the Legislatures of two 
thirds of the sereral States^ shall call a Conyention for pro- 
posing Amendments, which, in either Case, shall be yalid to 
all Intents and Purposes, as Part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of the seyeral 
States, or by Conventions in three fourths thereof, as the one 
or the other Mode of Ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress ; Provided that no Amendment which may be made 
prior to the Year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall 
in any Manner afiect the first and fourth Clauses in the Ninth 
Section of the first Article ; and that no State, without its 
Consent, shall be deprived of its equal Suffrage in the Senate. 

ARTICLE. VL 

All Debts contracted and Engagements entered into, be- 
fore the Adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against 
the United States under this Constitution, as under the Con- 
federation. 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States 
which shall be made in Pursuance thereof; and all Treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme Law of the Land ; and the 
Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any Thing in 
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the Constitution or Laws of any State to the Contrary not- 
withstanding. 

The, Senators and Representatives hefore mentioned, and 
the Members of the several State Legislatures, and all execu- 
tive and judicial OflBcers, both of the United States and of the 
several States, shall be bound by Oath or Affirmation, to sup- 
port this Constitution; but no religious Test shall ever be 
required as a Qualification to any Office or public Trust under 
the United States. 

ARTICLE. Vn. 

The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States, shall be 
sufficient for the Establishment of this Constitution between 
the States so ratifying the Same. 

Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of the 
States present the Seventeenth Day of September in the 
Year of our Lord one thousand seven hjmdred and 
Eighty seven and of the Independance of the United 
States of America the Twelfth. In Witness whereof 
We have hereunto subscribed our Names, 

GEO WASHINGTON— 
Presidt and Deputy from Virginia 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
John Lakodox, Nicholas Oilman. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Wm. Saml. Johnson, Bogeb Shkkman. 

NEW YORK. 
Alexander Hamilton. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Wil: LrviNGsroN, David Brearlet, 

Wm. Paterson, Jona. Dayton. 

PENNSYLVANLL 
B. Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, 

RoBT. MoERis, Geo: Cltkee, 
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Tho: FiTzsmoNS, 
James Wilson, 

Geo: Read, 
John Dickinson, 
Jaco: Bboom. 

James M^Henrt, 
Danl. Cabboll. 

John Blair, 

Wm. Blount, 
Hu. Williamson. 

j. rutledoe, 
Charles Pinckney, 

William Few, 

Attest: 



Jared Inoersoli^ 
Gouv: Morris. 

DELAWARE. 

Gunning Bedford, Jun'r, 
Richard Bassett, 

MARYLAND. 

Dan: of St. Thos. Jenifer, 

VIRGINLA.. 

James Madison, Jr, 

NORTH CAROLINAl. 

Rich'd Dobbs Sfaight, 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charles Cotesworth Pincknet, 
Pierce Butler. 

GEORGIA 

Abb. Baldwin. 

WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 



AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Articles in addition to^ and amendment qf^ the Constitution of 
the United States of America^ proposed by Congress^ and 
ratified by the Legislatures of the several States, pursua/nt 
to the fifth article of the original Constitution, 

(ARTICLE 1.) 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press ; or the right of the 
people peacefully to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 
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(ARTICLE 2.) 

A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of 
a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear Arms, 
shall not be infringe^ 

(ARTICLE m.) 

No Soldier shall, in time of .peace, be quartered iu any 
house, without the consent of the Owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

(ARTICLE IV.) 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated, and no Warrants shall issue, 
but upon probable cause, supported by Oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 

(ARTICLE V.) 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or other- 
wise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, or in the Militia, when in actual service in time of War 
or public danger ; nor shall any person be subject for the same 
offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall 
be compelled in any Criminal Case to be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law ; nor shall private property be takien for 
public use, without just compensation. 

(ARTICLE VI.) 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall have been, com- 
mitted, which district shall have been previously ascertained 
by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the ao- 
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cusation ; to be confronted with the witnesses against him ; to 
have Compulsory process for obtaining Witnesses in his fayom*, 
and to have tho Assistance of Counsel for his defence. 

(ARTICLE YIL) 

In Suits at conunon law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any Court of the United States, than according to 
the rules of the common law. 

(ARTICLE Vm.) 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

(ARTICLE IX.) 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by 
the people. 

(ARTICLE X.) 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people. 

ARTICLE XI. 

The Judicial power of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States by Citizens of 
another State, or by Citizens or Subjects of any Foreign State. 

ARTICLE XIL 

The Electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote 
by ballot for President and Vice President, one of whom, at 
least, shall not- be an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves ; they shall name in their ballots the person voted for as 
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President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct lists of all persons 
voted for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice- 
President, and of the number of votes for each, which lists they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the 
government of the United States, directed to the President of 
the Senate ; — The President of the Senate shall, in presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the cer- 
tificates and the votes shall then be counted ; — The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President, shall be 
the President, if such number be a majorit}'- of the whole 
number of Electors appointed; and if no person have such 
majority, then from the persons having the highest numbers 
not exceeding three on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by 
ballot, the President. But in choosing the President, the votes 
shall be taken by states, the representation from each state 
having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the states, and a ma- 
jority of all the states shall "be necessary to a choice. And if 
the House of Representatives shall not choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before 
the fourth day of March next following, then the Vice-Presi- 
dent shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the President. The person having 
the greatest number of votes as Vice-President, shall be the 
Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person have a majority, 
then from the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate 
shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for the purpose 
shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a 
choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the oflBce 
of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the 
United States. 

The first ten of the preceding amendments were proposed 
at the first session of the first Congress of the United Stated 
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Sept. 25, 1789, and were finally ratified by the constitutioiiai 
number of States, as follows, viz. : 

By New Jersey, November 20, 1789. 
By Maryland, December 19, 1789. 
By North Carolina, December 22, 1789. 
By South Carolina^ January 19, 1790. 
By New Hampshire, January 25, 1790. 
By Delaware, January 28, 1790. 
By Pennsylvania, March 10, 1790. 
By New York, March 2T, 1790. 
By Rhode Island, June 15, 1790. 
By Vermont, November 3, 1791. 
By Virginia, December 15, 1791. 

The eleventh amendment was proposed at the first session 
of the third Congress, March 5, 1794^ and was declared, in a 
message from the President of the United States to both 
Houses of Congress, January 8, 1798, to have been adopted by 
the constitutional number of States. The twelfth amendment 
was proposed at the first session of the eighth Congress, De- 
cember 12, 1803, and was adopted by the requisite number of 
States in 1804. 



ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION AND PERPETUAL UNION 

BETWEEN THE STATES. 

To all to whom these presents shall come^ we the undersigned 
Delegates of the States affixed to our names, send greeting. — 
Whereas the Delegates of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled did on the 15th day of November in the 
Year of our Lord 1777, and in the Second Year of the Inde- 
pendence of America agree to certain articles of Confederation 
and perpetual Union between the States of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts-bay, Rhode-island and Providence Plantations, 
Connecticut, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Carolinaj and Geor- 
gia, in the words following, viz. 
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" Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union "between tTie 
States of Kew- Hampshire^ Massachusetts-hay^ RJiode-Island 
and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, N'ev)-Yorlc, New- 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North- 
Carolina, South- Carolina, and Georgia, 

ARTICLE I. The Stile of this confederacy shaU be " The 
united states of America." 

ARTICLE II. Each state retains its sovereignty, freedom 
and independence, and every Power, Jurisdiction and right, 
which is not by this confederation expressly delegated to the 
united states, in Congress assembled. 

ARTICLE in. The said states hereby severally enter 
into a firm league of friendship with each other, for their com- 
mon defence, the security of their Liberties, and their mutual 
and general welfare, binding themselves to assist each other, 
against all force offered to, or attacks made upon them, or any 
of them, on accoimt of religion, sovereignty, trade, or any other 
pretence whatever. 

ARTICLE IV. The better to secure and perpetuate mu- 
tual friendship and intercourse among the people of the different 
states in this union, the free inhabitants of each of these states, 
paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from Justice excepted, shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free citizens 
in the several states ; and the people of each state shall have 
free ingress and regress to and from any other state, and 
shall enjoy therein all the privileges of trade and com- 
merce, subject to the same duties, impositions and restrictions 
as the inhabitants thereof respectively, provided that such re- 
striction shall not extend so far as to prevent the removal of 
property imported into any state, to any other state of which 
the Owner is an inhabitant ; provided also that no imposition, 
duties or restriction shall be laid by any state, on the property 
of the united states, or either of them. 

If any person guilty of, or charged with treason, felony, or 
other high misdemeanor in any state, shall flee from Justice, 
and be found in any of the united states, he shall upon de- 
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mand of the Governor or executive power, of the state from 
which he fled, be delivered up and removed to the state having 
jurisdiction of his ofifence. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each of these states 
to the records, acts and judicial proceedings of the courts and 
magistrates of every other state. 

ARTICLE V. For the more convenient management of 
the general interest of the united states, delegates shall be an- 
nually appointed in such manner as the legislature of each 
state shall direct, to meet in congress on the first Monday in 
November, in every year, with a power reserved to each state, 
to recal its delegates, or any of them, at any time within the 
year, and to send others in their stead, for the remainder of 
the Year. 

No state shall be represented in congress by less than two, 
nor by more than seven members ; and no person shall be 
capable of being a delegate for more than three years in any 
term of six years ; nor shall any person, being a delegate, be 
capable of holding any office under the united states, for 
which he, or another for his benefit, receives any salary, fees 
or emolument of any kind. 

Each state shall maintain its own delegates in any meeting 
of the states, and while they act as members of the committee 
of the states. 

In determining questions in the united states, in congress 
assembled, each state shall have one vote. 

Freedom of speech and debate in congress shall not be im- 
peached or questioned in any Court, or place out of congress, 
and the members of congress shall be protected in their per- 
sons from arrests and imprisonments, during the time of their 
going to and from, and attendance on congress, except for trea- 
son, felony, or breach of the peace. 

ARTICLE VL No state without the Consent of the united 
states in congress assembled, shall send any embassy to, or 
receive any embassy from, or enter into any conference, agree- 
ment, alliance or treaty with any King, prince or state ; nor 
shall any person holding any office of profit or trust under 
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the united states, or any of them, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office or title of any kind whatever from any king, 
prince or foreign state ; nor shall the united states in congress 
assembled, or any of them, grant any title of nobility. 

No two or more states shall enter into any treaty, confede- 
ration or alliance whatever between them, without tho consent 
of the united states in congress assembled, specifying accu- 
rately the purposes for which the same is to be entered into, 
and bow long it shall continue. 

No state shall lay any imposts or duties, which may inter- 
fere with any stipulations in treaties, entered into by the 
united states in congress assembled, with any king, prince or 
state, in pursuance of any treaties already proposed by con- 
gress, to the courts of France and Spain. 

No vessels of war shall be kept up in time of peace by any 
state, except such number only, as shall be deemed necessary 
by the united states in congress assembled, for the defence of 
such state, or its trade ; nor shall any body of forces be kept 
up by any state, in time of peace, except such number only, as 
in the judgment of the united states, in congress assembled, 
shall be deemed requisite to garrison the forts necessary for 
the defence of such state ; but every state shall always keep 
up a well regulated and disciplined militia, sufficiently armed 
and accoutred, and shall provide and have constantly ready for 
use, in public stores, a due number of field pieces and tents, 
and a proper quantity of arms, ammunition and camp equipage. 

No state shall engage in any war without the consent of 
the united states in congress assembled, unless such state be 
actually invaded by enemies, or shall have received certain 
advice of a resolution being formed by some nation of Indians 
to invade such state, and the danger is so imminent as not to 
admit of a delay, till the united states in congress assembled 
can be consulted : nor shall any state grant commissions to 
*any ships or vessels of war, nor letters of marque or reprisal, 
except it be after a declaration of war by the united states in 
congress assembled, and then only against the kingdom or 
state and the subjects thereof, against which war has been so 
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declared, and under such regulations as shall be establislied 
by the united states in congress assembled, unless such state 
be infested by pirates, in which case vessels of war may be 
fitted out for that occasion, and kept so long as the danger shall 
continue, or until the united states in congress assembled shall 
determine otherwise. 

ARTICLE VII. When land forces are raised by any state 
for the common defence, all oflScers of or under the rank of 
colonel, shall be appointed by the legislature of each state re- 
spectively by whom such forces shall be raised, or in such man- 
ner as such state shall direct, and all vacancies shall be filled 
up by the state which first made the appointment. 

ARTICLE Vin. All charges of war, and all other ex- 
penses that shall be incurred for the common defence or general 
welfare, and allowed by the united states in congress assem- 
bled, shall be defrayed out of a common treasury, which shall 
be supplied by the several states, in proportion to the value of 
all land within each state, granted to or surveyed for any Per- 
son, as such land and the buildings and improvements thereon 
shall be estimated according to such mode as the united states 
in congress assembled, shall from time to time, direct and ap- 
point. The taxes for paying that proportion shall be laid and 
levied by the authority and direction of the legislatures of the 
several states within the time agreed upon by the united 
states in congress assembled. 

ARTICLE IX. The united states in congress assembled 
shall have the sole and exclusive right and power of determin- 
ing on peace and war, except in the cases mentioned in the 6th 
article — of sending and receiving ambassadors — entering into 
treaties and alliances, provided that no treaty of commerce 
shall be made whereby the legislative power of the respective 
states shall be restrained from imposing such imposts and 
duties on foreigners, as their own people are subjected to, or 
from prohibiting the exportation or importation of any Species 
of goods or commodities whatsoever — of establishing rules for 
deciding in all cases, what captures on land or water shall be 
legal, and in what manner prizes taken by land or naval forces 
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in the service of the united states shall be divided or appropri- 
ated—of granting letters of marque and reprisal in times of 
peace — appointing courts for the trial of piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, ^d establishing courts for receiv- 
ing and determining finally appeals in all cases of captures, 
provided that no member of congress shall be appointed a 
judge of any of the said courts. 

The united states in congress assembled shall also be the 
last resort on appeal in all disputes and differences now sub- 
sisting or that hereafter may arise between two or more states 
concerning boundary, jurisdiction, or any other cause what- 
ever ; which authority shall always be exercised in the man- 
ner following. Whenever the legislative or executive authority 
or lawful agent of any state in controversy with another shall 
present a petition to Congress, stating the matter in question 
and praying for a hearing, notice thereof shall be given by 
order ot congress to the legislative or executive authority of 
the other state, in controversy, and a day assigned for the ap- 
pearance of the parties by their lawful agents, who shall then 
be directed to appoint by joint consent, commissioners or 
judges to constitute a court for hearing and determining the 
matter in question : but if they cannot agree, congress shall 
name three persons out of each of the united states, and from 
the list of such persons each party shall alternately strike out 
one, the petitioners beginning, until the number shall be re- 
duced to thirteen ; and from that number not less than seven, 
nor more than nine names, as congress shall direct, shall in the 
presence of congress be drawn out by lot, and the persons 
whose names shall be so drawn, or any five of them, shall be 
commissioners or judges, to hear and finally determine the 
controversy, so always as a major part of the judges who shall 
hear the cause shall agree in the determination : and if either 
party shall neglect to attend at the day appointed, without 
showing reasons, which congress shall judge sufficient, or being 
present shall refuse to strike, the congress shall proceed to 
nominate three persons out of each state, and the secretary of 
congress shall strike in behalf of such party absent or refusing ; 
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and the judgment and sentence of the court to be appointed, in 
the manner before prescribed, shall be final and conclusive? 
and if any of the parties shall refuse to submit to the authority 
of such court, or to appear or defend their claim or cause, the 
court shall nevertheless proceed to pronounce sentence, or 
judgment, which shall in like manner be final and decisive, the 
judgment or sentence and other proceedings being in either 
case transmitted to congress, and lodged among the acts of 
congress for the security of the parties concerned : provided 
that every commissioner, before he sits in judgment, shall take 
an oath to be administered by one of the judges of the supreme 
or superior court of the state, where the cause shall be tried, 
" well and truly to hear and determine the matter in question, 
according to the best of his judgment, without favour, affection 
or hope of reward : " provided also that no state shall be de- 
prived of territory for the benefit of the united states. 

All controversies concerning the private right of soil 
claimed under different grants of two or more states, whose 
jurisdictions as they may respect such lands, and the states 
which passed such grants are adjusted, the said grants or either 
of them being at the same time claimed to have originated 
antecedent to such settlement of jurisdiction, shall on the peti- 
tion of either party to the congress of the united states, be 
finally determined as near as may be in the same manner as is 
before prescribed for deciding disputes respecting territorial 
jurisdiction between different states. 

The united states in congress assembled shall also have 
the sole and exclusive right and power of regulating the alloy 
and value of coin struck by their own authority, or by that of 
the respective states — fixing the standard of weights and 
measures throughout the united states — regulating the trade 
and managing all affairs with the Indians, not members of any 
of the states, provided that the legislative right of any state 
within its own limits be not infringed or violated — establishing 
or regulating post-offices from one state to another, throughout 
all the united states, and exacting such postage on the papers 
passing through the same as may be requisite to defray the 
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expenses of the said office — ^appointing all officers of the land 
forces, in the service of the united states, excepting regimental 
officers — appointing all the officers of the naval forces, and 
commissioning all officers whatever in the service of the united 
states — making rules for the government and regulation of the 
said land and naval forces, and directing their operations. 

The united states in congress assembled shall have au- 
thority to appoint a committee, to sit in the recess of congress, 
to be denominated '• A Committee oi the States," and to con- 
sist of one delegate from each state ; and to appoint such oth^r 
committees and civil officers as may be necessary for managing 
the general affairs of the united states under their direction — 
to appoint one of their number to preside, provided that no 
person be allowed to serve in the office of president more than 
one year in any term of three years ; to ascertain the necessary 
sums of Money to be raised for the service of the united states, 
and to appropriate and apply the same for defraying the public 
expenses — to borrow money, or emit bills on the credit of the 
united states, transmitting every half year to the respective 
states an account of the sums of money so borrowed or emitted 
— to build and equip a navy — to agree upon the number of , 
land forces, and to make requisitions from each state for its 
quota, in proportion to the number of white inhabitants in 
such state ; which requisition shall be binding, and thereupon 
the legislature of each state shall appoint the regimental of- 
ficers, raise the men and cloath, arm and equip them in a 
soldier like manner, at the expense of the united states ; and 
the officers and men so cloathed, armed and equipped, shall 
march to the place appointed, and within the time agreed on 
by the united states in congress assembled : But if the united 
states in congress assembled shall, on consideration of circum- 
stances, judge proper that any state should not raise men, or 
» should raise a smaller number than its quota, and that any 
other state should raise a greater number of men than the 
quota thereof, such extra number shall be raised, officered, 
cloathed, armed and equipped in the same manner as the quota 
of such state, unless the legislature of such state shall judgd 
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that such extra number cannot be safely spared out of the 
same, in which case they shall raise, officer, cloath, arm and 
equip as many of such extra number a^ they judge can be 
safely spared. And the officers and men so cloathed, armed 
and equipped, shall march to the place appointed, and within 
the time sigreed on by the united states in congress assembled. 

The united states in congress assembled shall never engage 
in a war, nor grant letters of marque and reprisal in time of 
peace, nor enter into any treaties or alliances, nor coin money, 
uoT regulate the value thereof, nor ascertain the sums and ex- 
penses necessary for the defence and welfare of the xmited 
states, or any of them, nor emit bills, nor borrow money on 
the credit of the united states, nor appropriate money, nor 
agree upon the number of vessels of war, to be built or pur- 
chased, or the number of land or sea forces to be raised, nor 
appoint a commander in chief of the army or navy, imless nine 
states assent to the same : nor shall a question on any other 
point, except for adjourning from day to day, be determined, 
unless by the votes of a majority of the united states in con- 
gress assembled. 

The congress of the united states shall have power to ad- 
journ to any time within the year, and to any place within the 
united states, so that no period of adjournment be for a longer 
duration than the space of six months, and shall publish the 
Journal of their proceedings monthly, except such parts thereof 
relating to treaties, alliances or military operations, as in their 
judgment require secrecy 5 and the yeas and nays of the dele- 
gates of each state on any question shall be entered on the 
Journal, when it is desired by any delegate ; and the delegates 
of a state, or any of them, at his or their request shall be fur- 
nished with a transcript of the said Journal, except such parts 
as are above excepted, to lay before the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states. * 

ARTICLE X. The committee of the states, or any nine of 
them, shall be authorized to execute, in the recess of congress, 
such of the powers of congress as the united states in congress 
assembled, by the consent of nine states, shall from time to 
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time think expedient to vest them with; provided that no 
power be delegated to the said committee, for the exercise of 
which, by the articles of confederation, the voice of nine states 
in the congress of the united states assembled is requisite. 

ARTICLE XI. Canada acceding to this confederation, and 
joining in the measures of the united states, shall be admitted 
into, and entitled to all the advantages of this union : but no 
other colony shall be admitted into the same, unless such ad- 
mission be agreed to by nine states. 

ARTICLE XII. All bills of credit emitted, monies borrowed 
and debts contracted by, or under the authority of congress, 
before the assembling of the united states, in pursuance of the 
present confederation, shall be deemed and considered as a 
charge against the united states, for payment and satisfaction 
whereof the said united states, and the public faith are hereby 
solemnly pledged. 

ARTICLE Xin. Every state shall abide by the determina- 
tions of the united states in congress assembled, on all ques- 
tions which by this confederation is submitted to them. And 
the Articles of this confederation shall be inviolably observed 
by every state, and the union shall be perpetual ; nor shall any 
alteration at any time hereafter be made in any of them ; un- 
less such alteration be agreed to in a congress of the united 
states, and be afterwards confirmed by the legislatures of every 
state. 

And Wliereas it hath pleased the Great Governor of the 
World to incline the hearts of the legislatures we respectively 
represent in Congress, to approve of, and to authorize us to 
ratify the said articles of confederation and perpetual union. 
Know Ye that we the undersigned delegates, by virtue of the 
power and authority to us given for that purpose, do by these 
presents, in the name and in behalf of our respective constitu- 
ents, fully and entirely ratify and confirm each and every of 
the said articles of confederation and perpetual union, and all 
and singular the matters and things therein contained : And 
"^ do further solemnly plight and engage the faith of our re- 
specisve constituents, that they shall abide l^y the determina- 
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tions of the united states in congress assembled, on all ques- 
tions which by the said confederation are submitted to them. 
And that the articles thereof shall be inviolably observed by 
the states we respectively represent, and that the union shall 
be perpetual. In witness whereof we have hereunto set our 
hands in Congress. Done at Philadelphia in the state of Penn- 
sylvania the 9th dny of July in the Year of our Lord, 1778, 
and in the 3d year of the Independence of America. 



Josiah Bartlett, 

John Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, 
Elbridge Gerry, 

William Ellery, 
Henry Marchant, 

Roger Sherman, 
Samuel Huntington, 
Oliver Wolcott, 

Jas Dnuno, 
Fras Lewis, 

Jn* Wltherspoon, 



John Wentworjih, jr. ) On the part and behalf of the 



August 8th, 1778, 

Francis Dana, 
James Lovell, 
Samuel Holten, 

John Collins, 



Titns Hosmer, 
Andrew Adam, 

William Buer, 
Gouv Morris, 

Nathi Scudder, 



) state of New Hampshire. 

On the part and behalf of the 
state of Massachusetts-Bay. 



} 



1 On the part and behalf of the 
> state of Rhode-Island and 
3 Providence Plantations. 



\ 



On the part and behalf of the 
state of Connecticut 



Rob* Morris, 
Daniel Roberdean, 
Jon> Bayard Smith, 



) On the part and behalf of the 
J state of New-York. 

On the part and behalf of the 
state of New-Jersey, No- 
vember 26th, 1778. 



William Clingan, 
Joseph Reed, 
22d July, 1778. 

Tho. M'Kean, Fob. 12^^ 1779, Nicholas Van Dyke, | On the part and behalf of the 

" i state of Delaware. 



On the part and behalf of the 
state of Pennsylvania. 



John DickinsJon, May B, 1779, 

John Hanson, Daniel Carroll, 

March 1st, 1781, 

Richard Henry Lee, 
John Banister, 
Thomas Adams, 

John Penn, 
July 21st, 1778, 

Henry Laurens, 
William Henry Drayton, 
Jno Matthews, 

Jno Walton. 
24th July7lT78, 



) On the part and behalf of the 
March 1st, 1781, f state of Maryland. 

^rn«!.tI^®'T i<ri,ffnnf l^n the part and behalf of the 
L?e, ^^^^^''''^ \ BtSte of Virginia. 

Corns Harnett, ) On the part and behalf of the 

Jno Williams, j state of North-Carolina. 

ThJ?M«™r'H w I On the part and behalf of tho 
Thos.Heyward,jr. ^ state of South-CaroUna. 



Edwd Telfair, 
Edwd Langworthy, 



I On the part and behalf of the 
) state of Georgia. 



AN ORDINANCE FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TERRITORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES NORTHWEST OP THE RIVER OHIO. 

Be it ordained hy the United States in Congress assembled. 
That the said territory, for the purposes of temporary gov- 
ernment, be one district ; subject, however, to be divided into 
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two districts, as future circumstances may, in the opinion of 
Congress, make it expedient. 

Be it ordained hy the authority aforesaid, That the estates 
both of resident and non-resident proprietors in the said ter- 
ritory, dying intestate, shall descend to and be distributed 
among their children and the descendants of a deceased child 
in equal parts ; the descendants of a deceased child or grand- 
child to take the share of their deceased parent, in equal parts 
among them; and where there shall be no children or de- 
scendants, then in equal parts to the next of kin, in equal 
degree; and among collaterals, the children of a deceased 
brother or sister of the intestate shall have in equal parts 
among their deceased parent's share ; and there shall in no 
case be a distinction between kindred of the whole and half 
blood ; saving in all cases to the widow of the intestate her 
third part of the real estate for life, and one-third part of the 
personal estate; and this law relative to descents and dower shall 
remain in full force until altered by the legislature of the dis- 
trict. And until the governor and judges shall adopt laws as 
hereinafter mentioned, estates in the said territory may be 
devised or bequeathed by wills in writing, signed and sealed 
by him or her in whom the estate may be (being of full age), 
and attested by three witnesses 5 and real estates may be con- 
veyed by lease and release, or bargain and sale, signed, sealed, 
and delivered by the person, being of full age, in whom the 
estate may be, and attested by two witnesses, provided such 
wills be duly proved, and such conveyances be acknowledged, 
or the execution thereof duly proved, and be recorded within 
one year after proper magistrates, courts, and registers shall 
be appointed for that purpose ; and personal property may. be 
transferred by delivery, saving, however, to the French and 
Canadian inhabitants, and other settlers of the Kaskaskies, 
Saint Vincent's, and the neighboring villages, who have here- 
tofore professed themselves citizens of Virginia, their laws and 
customs now in force among them relative to the descent and 
conveyance of property. 

Be it ordained ly the authority aforesaid, That there shall 
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be appointed from time to time, by Ccmgress, a goyemor, 
whose commission shall continue in force for the term of 
three years, unless sooner revoked by Congress; he shaU 
reside in the district, and have a freehold estate therein, in 
one thousand acres of land, while in the exercise of his 
office. 

There shall be appointed from time to time, by Congress, 
a secretary, whose commission shall continue in force for four 
years, unless sooner revoked ; he shall reside in the district, 
and have a freehold estate therein, in five hundred acres of 
land, while in the exercise of his office. It shall be his duty to 
keep and preserve the acts and laws passed by the legislature, 
and the public records of the district, and the proceedings of 
the governor in his executive department, and transmit au- 
thentic copies of such acts and proceedings every six months 
to the secretary of Congress. There shall also be appointed a 
court, to consist of three judges, any two of whom to form a 
court, who shall have a common-law jurisdiction, and reside in 
the district, and have each therein a freehold estate in five 
hundred acres of land, while in the exercise of their offices ; 
and their commissions shall continue in force during good 
behavior. 

The governor and judges, or a majority of them, shall adopt 
and publish in the district such laws of the original States, 
criminal and civil, as may be necessary and best suited to the 
circumstances of the district, and report them to Congress 
from time to time, which laws shall be in force in the district 
until the organization of the General Assembly therein, unless 
disapproved by Congress ; but afterwards the legislature shall 
have authority to alter them as they shall think fit. 

The governor, for the time being, shall be commander-in- 
chief of the militia, appoint and commission all officers in the 
same below the rank of general officers ; all general officers 
shall be appointed and commissioned by Congress. 

Previous to the organization of the General Assembly, the 
governor shall appoint such magistrates and other civil officers, 
in each county or township, as hQ shall find necessary for the 
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preservation of the peace and good order in the same. After 
the General Assembly shall be organized, the powers and 
duties of magistrates and other civil officers shall be regulated 
and defined by the said Assembly ; but all magistrates and 
other civil officers, not herein otherwise directed, shall, during 
the continuance of this temporary government, be appointed 
by the governor. 

For the prevention of crimes and injuries, the laws to be 
adopted or made shall have force in all parts of the district, 
and for the execution of process, criminal and civil, the gover- 
nor shall make proper divisions thereof; and he shall proceed 
from time to time, as circumstances may require, to lay out the 
parts of the district in which the Indian titles shall have been 
extinguished into counties and townships, subject, however, to 
such alterations as may thereafter be made by the Legislature. 

So soon as there shall be five thousand free male inhabi- 
tants, of full age, in the district, upon giving proof thereof to 
the governor, they shall receive authority, with time and place, 
to elect representatives from their counties or townships, to 
represent them in the General Assembly; provided that, for 
every five hundred free male inhabitants, there shall be one 
representative, and so on progressively with the number of free 
male inhabitants shall the right of representation increase, imtil 
the number of representatives shall amount to twenty-five, 
after which the number and proportion of representatives shall 
be regulated by the legislature ; provided that no person be 
eligible or qualified to act as a representative unless he shall 
have been a citizen of one of the United States three years, 
and be a resident in the district, or unless ho shall have 
resided in the district three years, and in either case shall like- 
wise hold in his own right, in fee-simple, two hundred acres of 
land within the same : Provided also, that a freehold in fifty 
acres of land in the district, having been a citizen of one of 
the States, and being resident in the district, or the like free- 
hold and two years' residence in the district, shall be necessary 
to qualify a man as an elector of a representative. 

The representatives thus elected shall serve for a term of 
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two years, and in case of the death of a representative, or re- 
moval from office, the governor shall issue a writ to the county 
or township for which he was a member to elect another in his 
stead, to serve for the residue of the term. 

The General Assembly, or Legislature, shall consist of the 
governor, legislative council, and a house of representatives. 
The legislative council shall consist of five members, to continue 
in office five years, unless sooner removed by Congress, any 
three of whom to be a quorum, and the members of the council 
shall be nominated and appointed in the following manner, to 
wit : As soon as representatives shall be elected, the governor 
shall appoint a time and place for them to meet together, and, 
when met, they shall nominate ten persons, residents in the 
district, and each possessed of a freehold in five hundred acres 
of land and return their names to Congress ; five of whom 
Congress shall appoint and commission to serve as aforesaid ; 
and whenever a vacancy shall happen in the council, by death or 
removal from office, the house of representatives shall nominate 
two persons, qualified as aforesaid, for each vacancy, and return 
their names to Congress ; one of whom Congress shall appoint 
and commission for the residue of the term ; and every five 
years, four months at least before the expiration of the time of 
service of the members of council, the said house shall nominate 
ten persons, qualified as aforesaid, and return their names to 
Congress, five of whom Congress shall appoint and commission 
to serve as members of the council five years, unless sooner re- 
moved. And the governor, legislative council, and house of 
representatives, shall have authority to make laws, in all cases, 
for the good government of the district, not repugnant to the 
principles and articles m this ordinance established and declared. 
And all bills, having passed by a majority in the house, and by 
a majority in the council, shall be referred to the governor for 
his assent ; but no bill or legislative act whatever, shall be of 
any force without his assent. The governor shall have power 
to convene, prorogue, and dissolve the General Assembly, when 
in his opinion it shall be expedient. 

The governor, judges, legislative council, secretary, and such 
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other officers as Congress shall appoint m the district, shall take 
an oath or affirmation of fidelity, and of office ; the governor 
before the president of Congress, and all other officers before 
the governor. As soon as a legislature shall be formed in the 
district, the council and house assembled, in one room, shall 
have authority, by joint ballot, to elect a delegate to Congress, 
who shall have a seat in Congress, with a right of debating, but 
not of voting during this temporary government. 

And for extending the fundamental principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, which form the basis whereon these republicSj 
their laws, and constitutions are erected ; to fix and establish 
those principles as the basis of all laws, constitutions, and gov- 
ernments, which for ever hereafter shall be formed in the said 
territory ; to provide, also, for the establishment of States, and 
permanent government therein, and for their admission to a share 
in the federal councils on an equal footing with the original 
States, at as early periods as may be consistent with the general 
interest : 

It is hereby ordained and declared^ by the authority afore- 
said^ That the following articles shall be considered as articles 
of compact, between the original States and the people and 
States in the said territory, and for ever remain unalterable, un- 
less by common consent, to wit : 

Art. 1. No person, demeaning himself in a peaceable and 
orderly manner, shall ever be molested on account of his mode 
of worship or religious sentiments, in the said territory. 

Art. 2, The inhabitants of the said territory shall always 
be entitled to the benefits of the writ of habeas corpus, and of 
the trial by jury ; of a proportionate representation of the people 
in the legislature, and of judicial proceedings according to the 
course of the common law. All persons shall be bailable, un- 
less for capital offences, where the proof shall be evident, or the 
presumption great. All fines shall be moderate, and no cruel 
or unusual punishments shall be inflicted. No man shall be 
deprived of his liberty or property, but by the judgment of his 
peers, or the law of the land, and should the public exigencies 
make it necessary for the common preservation, to take any 
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person's property, or to demand his particular services, foil com- 
pensation shall be made for the same. And in the just preser- 
vation of rights and property, it is understood and declared 
that no law ought ever to be made, or have force in the said 
territory, that shall, in any manner whatever, interfere with, or 
affect private contracts or engagements, bona fide, and without 
fraud previously formed. 

Art. 3. Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary 
to good government, and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be encouraged. The ut- 
most good faith shall always be observed towards the Indians ; 
their lands and property shall never be taken from them with- 
out their consent ; and in their property, rights, and liberty, 
they never shall be invaded or disturbed, unlesis in just and 
lawful wars authorized by Congress ; but laws founded in jus- 
tice and humanity shall, from time to time, be made, for pre- 
venting wrongs being done to them, and for preserving peace and 
friendship with them. 

Art. 4. The said territory, and the States which may be 
formed therein, shall for ever remain a part of this confederacy 
of the United States of America, subject to the Articles of Con- 
federation, and to such alterations therein as shall be constitu- 
tionally made ; and to all the acts and ordinances of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, conformable thereto. The in- 
habitants and settlers in the said territory shall be subject to 
pay a part of the federal debts, contracted or to be contracted, 
and a proportional part of the expenses of government, to be 
apportioned on them by Congress, according to the same com- 
mon rule and measure by which apportionments thereof shall 
be made on the other States ; and the taxes for paying their 
proportion shall be laid and levied by the authority and direc- 
tion of the legislatures of the district or districts, or new States, 
as in the original States, within the time agreed upon by the 
United States, in Congress assembled. The legislatures of 
those districts, or new States, shall never interfere with the 
primary disposal of the soil by the United States, in Congress 
assembled, nor with any regulations Congress may find neces* 
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sary, for securing the title, in such soil, to the bona fide pur- 
chasers. No tax shall be imposed on lands, the property of 
the United States ; and in no case shall non-resident proprie- 
tors be taxed higher than residents. The navigable waters 
leading into the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying 
places between the same, shall be common highways, and for- 
ever free, as well to the inhabitants of the said territory as to 
the citizens of the United States, and those of any other States 
that may be admitted into the Confederacy, without any tax, 
impost, or duty therefor. 

Art. 5. There shall be formed in the said territory, not 
less than three, nor more than five States ; and the boundaries 
of the States, as soon as Virginia shall alter her act of cession, 
and consent to the same, shall become fixed and established as 
follows, to wit : the western State in the said territory shall be 
bounded by the Mississippi, the Ohio, and Wabash rivers ; a 
direct line drawn from the Wabash and Post Vincents, due 
north, to the territorial line between the United States and 
Canada^ and by the said territorial line to the Lake of the 
Woods and Mississippi. The middle States shall be bounded 
by the said direct line, the Wabash, from Post Vincents to the 
Ohio, by the Ohio, by a dii'ect line drawn due north from the 
mouth of the Great Miami to the said territorial line, and by 
the said territorial line. The eastern State shall be bounded 
by the last-mentioned direct line, the Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
the said territorial line : provided, however, and it is further 
understood and declared, that the boundaries ot these three 
States shall be subject so far to be altered, that, if Congress 
shall hereafter find it expedient, they shall have authority to 
form one or two States in that part of the said territory which 
lies north of an east and west hue drawn through the southerly 
bend or extreme of Lake Michigan. And whenever any of the 
said States shall have sixty thousand free inhabitants therein, 
such State shall be admitted, by its delegates, into the Con- 
gress of the United States, on an equal footing with the origi- 
nal States, in all respects whatever ; and shall be at liberty to 
form a.permanent constitution and State government ; provided 
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the constitution and government, so to be formed, shall be re- 
publican, and in conformity to the principles contained in these 
articles ; and, so far as can be consistent with the general inteiv 
est of the Confederacy, such admission shall be allowed at an 
earlier period, and when there may be a less number of. free in- 
habitants in the State than sixty thousand. 

Art. 6. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in the punish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed; provided, always, that any person escaping into the 
same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any 
one of the original States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor 
or service as aforesaid. 

Be it ordained hy the authority aforesaid^ That the resolu- 
tions of the 23d of April, 1784, relative to the subject of this 
ordinance, be, and the same are hereby, repealed, and declared 
null and void. 

Done by the United States, in Congress assembled, the 13th 
day of July, in the year of our Lord 1787, and of their 
sovereignty and independence the 12th. 

CHAKLES THOMSON, See'y. 



A CHRONOLOGICAL STATEMENT 

Of the time of settlement of the old States; hy whom 
settled ; the formation of a State Constitution ; the 
ratification of the Federal Constitution ^ or Admis- 
sion into the Union hy Act of Congress, 

Virginia — Settled by the English 1607; chartered April 
10, 1606, May 23, 1609, and March 12, 1612; formed a Consti- 
tution July 5, 1776; amended the same January 15, 1830; 
ratified the Federal Constitution June 26, 1788. 

New York — Settled by the Dutch 1614 ; granted to Duke 
of York March 20, 1664, April 26, 1664, June 24, 1664; newly 
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patented February 9, 1674; formed a Constitution April 20, 
1777 ; amended the same October 27, 1801 ; again November 
10,1821; adopted a new Constitution in 1846; ratified the 
Federal Constitution January 9, 1788. 

Massachusetts — Settled by the Puritans 1620 ; chartered 
March 4, 1629, January 13, 1630, August 20, 1726, and again 
renewed October 7, 1731 ; formed a State Constitution March 
2, 1780; altered and amended the same November 3, 1820; 
ratified the Federal Constitution February 6, 1788. 

New Hampshire — Settled by the Puritans 1623 ; a charter 
separate from that of Massachusetts Bay was granted Septem- 
ber 18, 1679; formed a Constitution January 5, 1776, which 
was revised 1784, again 1792 ; ratified the Federal Constitution 
June 21, 1788. 

New Jersey — Settled by the Dutch 1624; was held under 
the Duke of York ; separated into East and West Jersey March 
3, 1677 ; reverted to the Crown 1702 ; formed a Constitution 
July 2, 1776 ; ratified the Federal Constitution December 18, 
1787. 

Delaware — Settled by Swedes and Fins 1627 ; covered by 
the charter of Pennsylvania until the adoption of a State Con- 
stitution September 20, 1776 ; the same revised June 12, 1792 ; 
ratified the Federal Constitution December 7, 1787. 

Maryland — Settled by Catholics 1634; chartered June 
20, 1632 ; formed a Constitution August 14, 1776, which was 
severally amended 1795, 1799, and 1812 : ratified the Federal 
Constitution April 28, 1788. 

Connecticut — Settled by Puritans 1635 ; continued under 
the Massachusetts Bay Charter until April 23, 1662 ; a sepa- 
rate charter was then granted ; State Constitution formed Sep- 
tember 15, 1818 ; ratified the Federal Constitution January 9, 
1788. 

Rhode Island — Settled by Roger Williams 1636 ; a charter 
separate from that of Massachusetts Bay was granted July 8, 
1662; State Constitution formed 1842; ratified the Federal 
Constitution May 29, 1790. 

North Carolina — Settled by the English 1650 ; chartered 
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March 20, 1663, and June 30, 1665; formed a Constitution 
December 18, 1776 ; amended same 1835 ; ratified the Federal 
Constitution November 21, 1789. 

South Carolina — Settled by the Huguenots 1670 ; re- 
ceived a charter separate from that of North Carolina 1729 ; 
formed a Constitution March 26, 1776, wkich was revised 
March 19, 1778, and June 3, 1790; ratified the Federal Con- 
stitution May 23, 1788. 

Pennsylvania — Settled by William Penn 1682 ; chartered 
February 28, 1681 ; formed a Constitution September 28, 1776; 
amended same September 2, 1790 ; again in 1857 ; ratified the 
Federal Constitution December 12, 1787. 

Georgia — Settled by Gen. Oglethorpe 1733 ; chartered 
June 9, 1732 ; formed a Constitution February 5, 1777 ; re- 
newed the same 1785, again 1798 ; ratified the Federal Consti- 
tution January 2, 1788. 

The above thirteen States constitute the list of those that 
were members of the old Confederacy. Beyond these the 
privilege of admission into the Union simply by a ratification 
of the Federal Constitution did not extend. 

The Constitution of the United States ordains, that " new 
States may be admitted by Congress into this Union ; but no 
new State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of 
any other State, nor any State formed by the junction of two 
or more States, or parts of States, without the consent of the 
legislatures of the States concerned, as well as of Congress." 

Congress has exercised the power of creating territorial 
governments under that provision of the Constitution which 
provides that " the Congress shall have power to dispose of, 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the United States ; and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to preju- 
dice any claims of the United States, or of any particular 
State." 
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THE FOLLOWING STATES HAVE BEEN ADMITTED INTO THE 
UNION SINCE THE ADOPTION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

Vermont ; organized from part of the territory of New 
York 5 formed a Constitution Dec. 25, 1777, and was admitted 
by an act of Congress, approved Feb. 18, 1791, to take effect 
March 4, 1791. Adopted a Constitution July 9, 1793. 

Kentucky ; formed from the territory of Virginia ; was 
admitted June 1, 1792, by an act approved Feb. 4, 1791 ; State 
Constitution transmitted to Congress by the President, Nov. 
7, 1792. New Constitution adopted Aug. 17, 1(799. 

Tennessee ; formed from the territory of North Carolina. 
Adopted a Constitution Feb. 6, 1796, and was admitted by an 
act approved June 1, 1796. ^ 

Ohio ; formed out of a part of the territory northwest of 
Ohio river, which was ceded to the United States by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia, Oct. 20, 1783 ; accepted March 1, 
1784. Act of Congress authorizing the formation of a State 
Constitution was approved April 30, 1802 ; Constitution formed 
Nov. 1, 1802. The act of Congress being complied with, ad- 
mission was complete Nov. 29, 1802. 

Louisiana ; formed out of a part of the territory ceded by 
France to the United States by treaty of April 30, 1803. An 
act authorizing possession passed Oct. 31, 1803. An act of 
March 26, 1804, separated Louisiana into the territories of 
" Orleans " and the " District of Louisiana." An enabling act 
passed Congress and was approved Feb. 20, 1811. Constitu- 
tion formed Jan. 22, 1812, and the State of Louisiana admitted 
by an act approved April 8, 1812. 

Indiana ; formed out of a part of the North- Western Ter- 
ritory. Territory established May 7, 1800. Territory of 
Michigan separated therefrom Jan. 11, 1805 ; that of Illinois, 
Feb. 3, 1809. Enabling act passed April 19, 1816. Constitu- 
tion adopted June 29, 1816. Kesolution of admission passed 
Dec. 11, 1816. 

Mississippi; formed from the territory ceded by South 
Carolina. Territorial government established April 7, 1798. 
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Enabling act approved March 1, 1817; Constitution formed 
Aug. 15, 1817 ; and the State fully admitted Dec. 10, 1817. 

Illinois ; formed from a part of the North- Western Terri- 
tory. Enabling act approved April 18, 1818 ; Constitution 
formed Aug. 26, 1818, and admission complete by joint resolu- 
tion Dec. 3, 1818. 

Alabama ; formed from a part of the territory ceded to the 
United States by the States of Georgia and South Carolina. 
Enabling act approved March 2, 1819 : Constitution formed 
Aug. 2, 1819 ; admission complete Dec. 14, 1819. 

Maine ; formed from a part of the territory of Massachu- 
setts. A Constitution adopted in convention Oct. 29, 1819 ; 
act of admission approved March 3, 1820, to take effect March 
15, 1820. 

Missouri ; formed out of a part of the territory ceded by 
France by treaty of April 30, 1803. Territorial government 
established June 4, 1812. Enabling act approved March 6, 
1820; State Constitution formed July 19, 1820; an act ad- 
mitting Missouri under certain conditions approved March 2, 
1821. Conditions, accepted by the legislature of Missouri, and 
approved by the Governor June 26, 1821. President's pro- 
clamation declared the admission complete Aug. 10, 1821. 

Arkansas; formed from the French cession. Separated 
from the territory of Missouri, and government established 
March 2, 1819. Constitution formed by the people was sub- 
mitted to Congress March 1, 1836 ; admitted June 15, 1836. 

Michigan ; formed out of the North- Western Territory. 
Territorial government established Jan. 11, 1805; admitted 
into the Union Jan. 26, 1837. 

Florida ; formed out of territory ceded by Spain to the 
United States by treaty of Feb. 22, 1819. An act authorizing 
the President to take possession of East and West Florida, 
passed March 3, 1819. Territorial government established 
March 20, 1822. State Constitution formed Jan. 11, 1839 ; 
act of admission passed March 3, 1845. 

Texas ; an independent republic admitted into the Union 
by joint resolutions approved March 1, 1845, and Dec. 29, 
1845. 
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Wisconsin ; formed out of the Nopth-Westem Territory. 
Territorial government established April 20, 1836. Enabling 
act approved Aug. 6, 1846 5 Constitution presented to Congress 
Jan. 21, 1847 ; admitted March 3, 1847, on condition the 
electors of the State approved the Constitution ; fully admitted 
May 29, 1848. 

Iowa ; separated from Wisconsin, and a territorial govern- 
ment established by an act of June 12, 1838. An act for ad- 
mission passed Congress March 3, 1845, subject to the approval 
of the people 5 State Constitution presented Dec. 15, 1846 ; ad- 
mitted as a State Dec. 28, 1846. 

California ; formed out of a part of the territory ceded by 
the Mexican Republic to the United States by treaty concluded 
at Guadalupe Hidalgo Feb. 2, 1848. Admitted Sept. 9, 1850. 

Minnesota ; formed out of a part of the territory ceded to 
the United States by France. Territorial government estab- 
lished by an act of March 3, 1849. Enabling act passed at the 
second session of the thirty-fourth Congress ; act of admission 
approved May 11, 1858. 

Oregon; the original territorial boundaries were defined 
by the treaty with France ceding Louisiana April 30, 1803, 
treaty with Spain Feb. 22, 1819, and treaty of limits westward 
of the Rocky Mountains with Great Britain June 15, 1846. 
Territorial government established by an act of August 14, 
1848 ; Constitution, formed by convention and adopted by the 
people, presented to Congress Feb. 1, 1858 ; act of admission 
approved Feb. 14, 1859. 

Tberitoey of New Mexico ; formed out of a part of the 
territory ceded to the United States by the Mexican Republic 
by treaty concluded at Guadalupe Hidalgo Feb. 2, 1848. Ter- 
ritorial government organized by an act of Sept. 9, 1850. 

Tereitobt^ of Utah ; formed out of a part of the territory 
ceded to the United States by the Mexican Republic by treaty 
concluded at Guadalupe Hidalgo Feb. 2, 1848. Territorial 
government organized by an act of Sept. 9, 1850. 

Territory of Nebraska ; formed from a part of the terri- 
tory ceded to the United States by France by Treaty April 30, 

16 
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1803. Territorial Goyemment organized by an act apprOTcd 
May 27, 1854. 

Teeritory of Kansas ; formed from a part of the territory 
formerly known as Nebraska, and was organized at the same 
time. The bill establishing a government for Kansas and Ne« 
braska provided for the repeal of the Missouri restriction, de- 
claring it to be inconsistent with the acts of 1850, known as 
the Compromise Measures ; the appointment of the Governor 
and Judges of each Territory by the President and Senate ; and 
that the old French laws regarding slavery, were not revived. 
This bill passed the Senate March, 1854 — 37 to 14. A similar 
bill passed the House May 23, 1854—113 to 100. The House 
bill passed the Senate on the 27th, and was immediately ap- 
proved by the President. 

A State Constitution, formed by a Convention at Topeka, 
was adopted by the people and submitted to Congress — ^passed 
the House, but was rejected in the Senate. A Constitution 
formed at Lecompton, by a Convention called by the Territo- 
rial Legislature, was submitted to the people to vote on ^^ the 
Constitution with Slavery," or *• the Constitution without 
Slavery," when the affirmative prevailed — ^Free State men not 
voting — by over five thousand majority. At a subsequent elec- 
tion, held under the auspices of the Free State men, the Con- 
stitution was rejected by over ten thousand votes. This Con- 
stitution was submitted to Congress ; passed the Senate. In 
its place the House substituted the " English Bill " with which 
the Senate concurred. Approved May 4, 1858. The bill sub- 
mitted the Lecompton Constitution to a vote of the electors of 
Kansas ; if approved the act of admission was complete. The 
bill was rejected. Another constitutional Convention, called 
by authority of the Territorial Legislature, convened at Wyan- 
dotte July 5, 1859. 

Tkeritoby of Washington 5 formed from that portion of 
Oregon Territory south of 49° N". and north of the middle of 
the main channel of the Columbia Biver from, its mouth to 
where the parallel of 46'' N. latitude crosses said river, near 
Fort Wallawalla, thence with said parallel of 46'' N. to the 
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Slunmit of the Rocky Mountains. The act organizing the ter- 
ritory was approved March 2. 1853. Its area has since been 
increased by the addition of about 76,263 square miles, taken 
from Oregon on its organization as a State. 

DisTRiOT OF Columbia ; established under the 17th clause, 
8th section, Ist article of the Constitution of the United States. 
Cessions of territory were made by Maryland Dec. 23, 1788, 
and Virginia Dec. 3, 1789. These cessions were accepted by 
Congress, and a permanent seat of Government established by 
the " Act for establishing the temporary and permanent seat 
of the Government of the United States,'* approved July 16, 
1790 ; and the act to amend the same, approved March 3, 1791. 
Congress has complete jurisdiction over the said district. 

The proposed Territory of Dacotah lies west of Minnesota 
and Iowa, being that portion of Minnesota not included within 
the State limits. It has an area of about 81,960 square miles, 
and an estimated population (rapidly increasing) of from 6,000 
to 8,000 inhabitants. 

The proposed Territory of Arizona is bounded west by the 
Bio Colorado ; south by Sonora and Chihuahua, on a boundary 
line between the United States and Mexico, and from the Rio 
Grande on the 32d parallel of latitude in Texas to the 104^ of 
longitude ; east by a line on the 104** of longitude to the 34th 
parallel of latitude, thence north on the 84th parallel to the 
Colorado River. It has an area of about 100,000 square miles. 
The population is from 8,000 to 10,000. Nine-tenths are Mex- 
icans, chiefly located in the valley of the Rio Grande. 
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S68 APPBsmx. 

SetuU of the PraUmtial EUetiont frtm the Aimtniitratioi* 

of General WoMkingtvn, 1797 to 1857. 

II. Sunt at Cudlililb EialdflKC. Dcclonl Tota 

^ ( John Adanii MMMehmetts 71 

™ ( Tbomu Jeffr-on VuginU 68 

( Thomu Jpff/rson ViiginU- 73 

(John Adami MsssacbiuetU 64 

„ (TboniM ivSttmo Tii^inU 163 

( Chattel C. Pmckiwy Sooth Carolina H 

„,j Jtmn Msduon.. Tirgink - 128 

( Clmrka C. Piackmey ... South Caroliim 45 

,„ ( .T.me.Madi»o.„ TiiginU. 122 

'^(DeWiBCnnton KewTork 83 

,„( Junes MoniiM TirginJB 183 

ftofoiEng- New ToA„ 84 

j_( Jam o Monroe - Tirginis 218 

( Oppniition... 1 

' Andrew Jickion * Tenncfsee. 99 

,. John Qoiticr Adams UuMchiuetti 84 

■*■ Win. H. Crawford G»rgi» 41 

Henry Clay Kmtnckj 37 

„ Andrew Jackjon. TennewM 178 

'" Jobn Qnincy Adams... Massachafetls 88 

" Andrew JnckKBi. Tennesiee 219 

,„ Henry Cloy. Kentncltr 49 

'■* John Floyd. Virginia 11 

.William Wirt Maryland 7 

■ Martin Tin Boran. New York 170 

Wro. H. Harrucn Ohio 73 

%\ lJiiRhl."ft1ule..... Tennewee 26 

W. P. Mnngnni Korth Carolina. 11 

Daniel Webiter. Maasachoiott*. 14 

,„( Wm.II. Harriwn. OHo 234 

'"} Martin Tan Buren.. New York. 60 

,. i Jiime* K. Polk Tennessee 170 

iHeniyClay Kentnoky 105 

I o 1 ZaclioiT Taylor LouWana 163 

^^i UwIsCm Michigan. 127 

,_ (Franklin Pierce New Hampshire. 254 

'^ ■iwinfield Scott New York 42 

( James Bucbanan Penniylvania 174 

ieJjohnC. Fremont. Caliromia 114 

j Millard Filluoote New York 8 

■ Ho ebolos by the people ; JuhD Q. Adamiwu elected bytlwHuDM of Bep. 
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AFPKHDIX. 



Popular Vote hy States for FreriderU—ieSQ. 



States. 



Alabama. 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticnt 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

.Missouri 

New Hampshire... 

New Jersey. 

New York 

North Carolina... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina *.. 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

Wisconsin , 



0eDioeratie, 
*BacbanAii. 



46,739 

21,910 

53,365 

34,995 

8,004 

6,358 

56,581 

74,642 

105,348 

118,670 

36,170 

22,164 

39,080 

39,115 

39,240 

52,136 

35,446 

58,164 

32,789 

46,943 

195,878 

48,246 

170,874 

230,772 

6,680 

73,636 
31,169 
10,569 
89,706 
52,843 

1,838,232 



Bepublican, *] 
FreuoDt. { 



American, 
Fillmore. 



TotiL • 



20,691 

42,715 

308 



314 
96,189 
94,375 
43,954 

67,179 

281 

108,190 

71,762 



88,345 

28,338 

276,004 

187,497 

147,963 

11,467 



39,561 

291 

66,090 

1,341,514 



28,552 
10,787 
36,165 

2,615 

6.175 

4,833 
42,439 
67,416 
37,444 
22,386 

9,180 
20,709 

3,325 
47,460 
19,624 

1,660 
24,195 
48,524 
422 
24,115 
124,604 
36,886 
28,126 
82,175 

1,676 

66,117 
15,639 

545 
60,310 

580 

874,707 



75,219 

32,697 

110,221 

80,325 

14,487 

11,191 

99,020 

142,372 

238,981 

235,432 

89,304 

42,873 

109,784 

86,856 

167,056 

125,558 

59,641 

106,688 

71,556 

99,396 

596,482 

•85,132 

386,497 

460,910 

19,822 

139,753 

46,808 

50,675 

150,307 

119,513 

4,054,453 



* Preddentisl Electors chosen by the Legislature. 



/ 
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HEADS OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPAETMENTS, AND JUSTICES OF 
THE UNITED STATES SUPEEME COUET. 



Seoretaeies of State. 



Thomas Jefifenon, Fa. Sept. 26, 1789 
Edmund Randolph, Va. «fan. 2, 1794 
Timothy Pickering, Mom. Dec. 16, 1796 



John Marshall, Va. 
James Madison, Va, 
Eobert Smith, Md. 
James Monroe, Va. - 
John Q. Adams, Mass, 
Henry Clay, Ky, 
Martin Van Buren, 2f. T, 



May 18, 1800 
March 5, 1801 
March 6, 1809 
Nov. 25, 1811 
March 8, 1S17 
March 8, 1825 

Mar. 6, 1829 



Edward Livingston, La, ' 1881 

Louis M'Lane, Del. March 7, 1888 



John Forsyth, Oa, 
Daniel Webster, AfoM, 
Hugh S. Legare, 8. C. 
AbSl P. Upshur, Va. 
John Nelson, (acting) 
John C. Calhoun, S^C, 
James Buchanan, Pa. 
John M. Clayton, Del. 
Daniel Webster, Mass. 
Edward Everett, Jfrws. 
Wm. L. Marcy. >. Y. 
Lewis Cass, Mich, 



June 27, 1884 

March 5, 1841 

May 9, 1843 

June 24, 1843 

Feb. 29, 1844 
March 6, 1844 
March 5, 1845 
March 7, 1849 

July 20, 1850 

1852 

March 5, 1868 

March 6, 1857 



Seoretaeies of the Teeasuet. 



Alex. Hamilton, K. Y, Sept 11, 1789 
Oliver Wolcott, Conn, Feb. 8, 1796 
Samuel Dexter, Mom, Dec. 81, 1800 
Albert Gallatin, Pa. Jan. 26, 1802 

Geo. W. Campbell, Tenn, Feb. 9, 1814 
Alex. J. Dallas, Pa, Oct 6, 1814 

Wm. H. Crawford, Ga, March 5, 1817 
Eichard Rush, Pa. « 7, 1825 

Samuel D. Ingham, Pa, " 6, 1829 
Louis M'Lane, Del, 1881 

Wm. J. Duane, Pa, 1888 



Roger B. Taney, Md, 

(not confirmed.) 
Levi Woodbury, N, H, 
Thomas Ewing, O. 
Walter Forward, Pa. 
John C. Spencer, N. Y, 
George M. Bibb, Ky. 
Robert J. Walker, Miss, 
Wm. M. Meredith, Pa, 
Thomas Corwln, O, 
James Guthrie, Ky, 
Howell Cobb, Qa, 



1888 

June 21, 1884 

March 5, 1841 

Sept 18, 1841 

March 8, 1843 

Jan. 16, 1844 

Mar. 6, 1845 

" 7, 1849 

July 20, 1850 

March 6, 1858 

March 6, 1857 



Seoretaeies of "Wae. 



Henry Knox, Mass, Sept 12, 1789 
Timothy Pickering, Mass. Jan. 2, 1795 
James M'Henry, Md. Jan. 27, 1796 
Samuel Dexter, Mass. May 18, 1800 
Roger Griswold, Conn. Feb. 8, 1801 
Henry Dearborn, Mass. Mar. 4, 1801 
WiUiam Eustis, Mass. »* 7, 1809 

John Armstrong, N. Y, Jan. 19, 1818 
James Monroe, Va. Sept 26, 1814 

Wm. H. Crawlbrd, Ga. Mar. 2, 1815 
Isaac Shelby, Ky. (dec.) 
John C. Calhoun, S. C. 
James Barbour, Va. 
Peter B. Porter, N. X- 



6, 1817 

Dec. 16, 1817 

March 7, 1825 

May 26, 182S 



John H. Eaton, Te/Mi, March 9, 1829 
Lewis Cass, Ohio. 1881 

Joel E. Poinsett, 8. C, March 7, 1887 
John Bell, Tenn. " 5, 1841 

John M'Lean, (declined) Sept 13, 1841 
John C. Spencer, N. Y, Oct 12, 1841 
James M. Porter, Pa. March 8, 1848 
William Wilkins, Pa. Feb. 16, 1844 
Wm. L Marcy, N. Y. March 5, 1845 
George W. Crawford, Ga. " 7, 1849 
Edmund Bates, (declined) July 20, 1850 
Charles M. Conrad, La. Aug. 15, 1850 
Jefiferson Davis, Miss, March 5, 1853 
John B. Floyd, Va, March 6, 1857 



Seceetaeies of the Navy. 



May 8, 1798 

" 21, 1798 

Jan. 26, 1802 

Mar. 2, 1805 

7, 1809 



M 



Geoi^e Cabot, Mass. 

Benj. Stoddart, Md, 

Robert Smith, Md. 

J. Crowninshield, J/aM. 

Paul Hamilton, 8. C, 

B. W. Crowninshield, Mom, 

Dec 17, 1814 
Smith Thompson, N, Y, Nov. 80, 1818 
Samuel L. Southard, N, J, Dec 9, 1828 
John Branch, If. C. March 9, 1829 

Levi Woodbury, IT. H. 1881 

Mahlon Dickerson, N, J. June 80, 1884 



Jas. K. Paulding, N. Y, 
Geo. E. Badger, N, C. 
Abel P. Upshur, Va, 
David Henshaw, Moas, 
Thomas W. Gilmer, Va, 
John Y. Mason, Va. 
George Bancroft, Maw, 
John Y. Mason, Va, 
Wm. A. Graham, N, C, 
J. P. Kennedy, md 
James C. Dobbin, N, C. 
Isaac Toucey, QU 



June 80, 1888 

March 6, 1841 

Sept 18, 1841 

July 24, 1843 

Feb. 15, 1844 

March 14, 1844 

" 10, 1845 

1846 

July 20, 1850 

July 22, 1852 

March 6, 1853 

March 6, 1857 
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8SCSETASIZ8 OF THE TSTEBICUL 



TliomM Ewine, O. lUnh 7, 1S49 

Jameo A. Pieree, JTdL Jalr 20, 1S50 
Thoa. M. T. UTKenon^Pa. Ai^lS, 1S50 



Aln. n. H. Stuart, Va. Bept IS, 18M 
Bobert STaelland, JficA. March, 1S5S 
Jacob Thompson, Jfict. Mar. S, 185T 



P08TMA8TEBS-Ge5EBAL. 




GMeon Granger, Conn. Jan. 86i, 1802 
Setom J. Meigs, a Mareh 17, 1S14 
John M'Lean. O. Dec 9, 1923 

WiUiam T. Barrr. JTy. March 9. 1829 
Axnos Kendall, Jky. Maj 1, 1835 

John M Nilea, Omn. Maj 25, 1840 



Francis Granger, JT F. March 6, 1841 
A. Wfckliflie, JTy. Sept 13, 1841 
Johnson, Tenn, March 5, 1845 
Jacob CoUamer, JX ** 7, 18«9 

Nathan K. Hall, IT. T. JdIj 20, 1S50 
SamL D. Hubbard, Cbim. Oct ,1892 
James Campbell, Tenn. Mar. 5, 1853 
Aaron \. Brown, Tenn. Mar. 6^ 1857 
Joseph Holt, JTy. March 14, 1859 



Attoexets-Gknebal. 



Edmund Bandolph, Fa. 
William Bradford, Pa. 
Charif^Lee, Va. 
Levi Lincoln, Mast. 
Bobert Smith, Md. 
John Breckenridge, JTy. 
Caesar A. Bodnej, Del. 
WilUam Pinknejr, Dd. 
Bichard Bosh, Pa. 
William Wirt, Va. 
John MT. Berrien, Go. 
Boger B. Taney, Md. 
BenJ. F. Batler, N. Y. 



8ept.2C, 
Jan. 27, 
I>ecl0, 
March 5, 
** 8, 
Jan. 17, 
Jan. 20, 
Dec. 11, 
Feb. 10. 
Dec. Id, 
Mar. 19, 
Dec. , 
Dea25, 



3 1 



1789 
1794 
1795 
1801 
1S05 
1806 
1807 
1811 
1814 
1817 
1829 
1881 
1835 



Felix Gmndr, Tenn. 
Henry D. Gilpin, Pa. 
John J. Crittenden, Ky. 
Hagh S. Legare, &. C. 
John Nelson, Md, 
John T. Mason. Ya. 
Nathan CUlTord, Me. 
Isaac Toncey, Conn. 
Bererdy Johnson, Md. 
John J. Crittenden, Ky. 
Caleb Cashing, Mas*. 
Jeremiah 8. Black, Pa. 



Bept 1, 1838 

Jan. 11, 1640 

Mar. 5, 1841 

Sept. 13, 1841 

July 1, 1843 

March 5, 1845 

1847 

1818 

March 6, 1849 

Joly 20, 1850 

March5,lS53 

March 6, 1857 



Chief Justices op the Supbeme Coubt. 



John Jay, X. Y. Sept 2«, 1789 

John Butledge, 8. C. Jaly 1, 1795 

William Cosbing, JTom: Jan. 27, 179« 
Olirer Ellsworth, Conn. Mar. 4, 1796 



John Jay, ilT. Y. 
John Marshall, Va. 
Boger B. Taney, Md. 



Dec 19, 1800 
Jan. 27, 1801 
Dec. 28, 1835 



Associate Justices op the Supreme Coubt. 



John Batledge, 8. C. Sept 26, 17S9 
William Cashing, Mann. ^ 27, 1789 
Bobert U. Harrison, Md. "* 28, 1789 
James Wilson, Pa. *' 29,1789 

John Blair, Va. ** 80, 1789 

James Iredell, JT. C. Feb. 10, 1790 

Thomas Johnson, Md. Nov. 7, 1791 
Wm. Patterson, JVT. Y. March 1, 1793 
Samael Chase, Md. Jan. 27, 1796 

Bashrod Washington, Va. Dec. 20, 1798 
Wm. Johnson, & C. March 26, 1804 
Brock. Livingston, N. Y. Jan. 16, 1807 
Thomas Todd, Va. March 8, 1807 

I^evi Lincoln, MaM. Jan. 7, 1811 

John Q. Adams, CdecI'd) Feb. 22, 1811 
Gabriel Duval, Md. Nov. 18, 1811 

Joseph Story, Mom. Nov. 18, 1811 



Smith Thompson, N. Y. 
Bobert Trimble, Ky. 
John McLean, O. 
Henry Baldwin, Pa. 
James M. Wayne, Ga. 
Philip B. Barboar, Va. 
WillUm Smith, Ala. 
John Catron, Tenn. 
John M'Kinley, Ala. 
Peter V. Daniel, Va. 
Samael Nelson, J\r. Y. 
Levi Woodbury, K. H. 
Bobert C. Gricr, Pa. 
BenJ. B. Curtis. Maw. 
Ed. A. Bradford, La. 
Nathan Clifford, Me. 



Dec. 9, 1823 

March 9, 1826 

** 7,1829 

Jan. 6, 1830 

Jan. IS, 1835 

Mar. 15, 1886 

** 8,1887 

« 8,1887 

Sept 8, 1887 

March 8, 1837 

Feb. 1845 

Jan. 1846 

1846 

1850 

1852 

1S53 



CoNGBESS op THE UNITED StATES. 



The number of representatives from each state, until after 
the first enumeration in 1790, was spedfied in the constttution. 



REPRESENTATION AND COMPENSATION. 373 

By the act of apportionment of 1792, the several states were 
allowed a representative for every 33,000 of the representative 
population; which gave an aggregate representation of 106. 
In 1802, the ratio of representation under the census of 1800, 
was again fixed at 33,000, making a house of 142 memhers. 
Under the census of 1810, the ratio was 35,000, and the numher 
of members 182. Under the census of 1820, the ratio was 
40,000, and the number of members 213. After 1830, the 
ratio was made 47,700, with a house of 240. After the census 
of 1840, a ratio of 70,680 was adopted, making 223 members. 
After the census of 1850, the ratio was 93,423, giving an aggre- 
gate representation of 233 members, of which number Cali- 
fornia had one ; but by special enactment that state was al- 
lowed an additional member, making in all 234. 

Compensation of Members of Congress. 

From the first congress, in 1789, inclusive, until March 4, 
1795, senators and representatives received each $6 per diem, 
and $6 for every twenty miles travel. From March 4, 1795, 
to March 4, 1796, senators received $7, and representatives $6 
per ^em. From March 4, 1796, until December 5, 1815, the 
per diem was $6. and the mileage $6, to senators and repre- 
sentatives. From December 4, 1815, until March 4, 1817, 
each senator and representative received §1,500 per annum, 
with a proportional deduction for absence, from any cause but 
sickness. The president of the senate pro tempore, and speaker 
of the house, $3,000 per annum, each. From March 4, 1817, 
the compensation to members of both houses has been .$8 per 
diem, and $8 for every twenty miles travel ; and to the presi- 
dent of the senate pro tempore, and speaker of the house, $16 
per diem. At the first session of the thirty-fourth congress, 
the compensation of congressmen was fixed at $3,000 per 
annum, the speaker of the house to receive double pay ; and 
the president of the senate pro tempore, that to which the Vice 
President would have been entitled. Mileage is allowed for two 
sessions only. Pay is to be deducted for each day of absence, 
unless the absentee plead illness of himself or family. And 



the price of bioks l ee ri rad ander reaofaitioii, except tiaiae 
printed bj CmigKH, la be dedocted fimn tfae membttg ' p«j. 

SpUEVBS of the HoCEB of KEFEESKSTAnm. 



Ilk, JoBiIbu Dijtno. JT ^ 

Kk, JoutteB DsTtnu. A' ^. 

Hk, -rhB>d..rc Scdnifk, JftiM. 

rtk, liitJsaKi M*anr«. C 

Hk. TlUbtaM Umbo, J: C 

Kk, Smthulrl X«fL, JT. a 

latk, Jwpk B Tmiin, JfoH. 

III^ JoKpb B. rimum, Jtat^ 

Utk, HiHTT Olr. fy. 

■ Luicdon LlwTd, S. C 

.... ., '-I.T.J- 



15t^ Hinrj Ctaj, JS>. 
.... ^_g'^_ 



SaXATOBS £lBCTED PeEHIDESTII 
Jobm Lwicdan. .K £ April, 

Blckird HcnrT L«. Fa. 



8mMlLlyermore,«fl: 
Wlllbm Bliuhun, i>«Hi. 

Thendare Stdcwick, Vow 
Jokn Lawnn^ Jf. T. 

tta»»l Lltcrnon. S. B. ' 
Urtth Trmcej, Conti. 
John e. Iliwud, iftl. 
Jaam Hllllunuc Cnui. 

BMptioiTE. Bndler, n 

JCHO FiMULD, iV. a SI 

eunucl Bmt t^Jfi^ ' 
BUtben B. Dndkr, Ft 



MiJck, i: 




1T>« SuDiiel- 

-Tl>< Ltttlolon W. Tuswell. Va. Jnl^, ISSl 

;m Hu^ L, Wklte, 7-«H>. Det, 18» 

i»l Johnnie" >^ '' MMreh,' ISSS 

^•n WilUun K. Ktng . .11a. Jnlj, ISM 

~il Sunnel L. SantSird. ^. ^. Uu., ISU 

■i\ WllUeP. Mmiigain,Jir. a Umf. 18U 

v' I>aT. R. AtcbiHD. JTuHni. Ane^ ISM 

^'11 WmiamB. Klll«..lla. Jnlf, ISSD 

•'!t DiTid B. AtchiHn, JAuffs. Des., 1B93 

SOS JuH D. Brieht, /nd: Dae, ISH 

, -§0S uiil 

, ISM BtDJimJii Fitipitriek, Ala. Dec^ IKST 



ELECTIONS AKD LEOISLATUBES. 
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Time of Elections and Meeting of the Legislatures oft'he 

Several States, 



Staixs. 



Capitals. 



General 
Election. 



Meeting of 
Ledslatare. 



Alabama^ 

Arkansas* 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware*. 

Florida* 

Georgia* 

Illinois* ,... 

Indiana* 

Iowa* 

Kentucky 

Louisiana* 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan* 

Minnesota 

Mississippi* 

Missouri* 

New Hampshire . . 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina*... 

Ohio* 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Khode Island 

South Carolina.. . . 

Tennessee* 

Texas* 

Vermont 

Virginia* 

Wisconsin 



Montgomery 

Little Rock 

Sacramento 

Hartford & New Haven, 

Dover 

Tallahasse 

Milledgeville 

Springfield 

Indianapolis 

Des Moines , 

Frankfort 

Baton Rouge 

Augusta 

Annapolis 

Boston 

Lansing 

St. Paul 

Jackson 

Jefferson City , 

Concord , 

Trenton , 

Albany , 

Raleigh , 

Columbus , 

Salem 

JHarrisburg 

Newport & Providence. 

Columbia 

Nashville 

Austin. , 

Montpelier 

Richmond 

Madison , 



1 M. Aug. 
1 M. Aug. 
1 Th. Sept. 

1 M. April 

2 Tu. Nov. 
1 M. Oct. 

1 M. Oct. 

1 Tu. Nov. 

2 Tu. Oct 
2 Tu. Oct 
1 M. Aug. 

1 M. Nov. 

2 M. Sept. 
1 W. Nov. 
1 Tn. Nov. 

1 Tu. Nov. 

2 Tu. Oct. 
1 M. Oct 

1 M. Aug. 

2 Tu. March. 
1 Tu. Nov. 

1 Tu. Nov. 

2 Th. Aug. 
2 Tu. Oct 

2 Tu. Oct. 

1 W. April. 

2 M. Oct. 

1 Th. Aug. 
1 M. Aug. 
I Tu. Sept. 
4 Th. May 
1 Th. Nov. 



2 M. Nov. 
1 M. Nov. 
1 M. Jan. 
1 W. May. 
1 Tu. June 
1 M. Nov. 

1 M. Nov. 

2 M. Jan. 
January. 
1 M. Dec. 
1 M. Dec. 

3 M. Jan. 
1 W. Jan. 
1 W, Jan. 
1 W. Jan. 
1 W. Jan. 
1 M. Dec. 
1 M. Jan. 
Last M. Dec. 

1 W. June 

2 Tu. Jan. 
I Tu. Jan. 
3M.N0V. 
1 M. Jan. 

1 Tu. Jan. 
May & Oct. 

4 M. Nov. 

1 M. Oct. 
December. 

2 Th. Oct 
2 M. Jan. 
1 M. Jan. 



* Hold Legislative Sessions biennially. 
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>PENDIZ. 



Population of the States — 1856.* 



Btatbs. 


W bites. 


Free 
Colored. 


Slaves. 


ToUL 


Alftbama 


426,514 
162,189 
91,635 
363,099 
71,169 
47,203 
621,572 
846,034 
977,154 
191,881 
761,413 
255,491 
581,813 
417,943 
985,460 
396,071 
296,718 
592,004 
817,456 
465,509 
3,048,325 
553,028 
1,955.050 
2,258,160 
143,875 
274,563 
756,836 
164,034 
313,402 
894,800 
304,756 


2,265 

608 

962 

7,693 

18,073 

932 

2,931 

5,436 

H,262 

333 

10,011 

17,462 

1,356 

74,723 ' 

9,064 

2,583 

930 

2,618 

520 

23,810 

49,069 

27,463 

25,279 

53,626 

3,670 

8.960 

6,422 

397 

718 

54,333 

635 


342,844 
47,100 

2,290 

39,310 

381,622 

210,981 
244,809 

90,368 

309,878 
87,422 

288,548 

384,984 

239,459 

58,161 

472,528 


771,623 


ArkftTisAJi 


209,897 


Califomift 


92,597 


Connecticut 


370,792 


Delaware 


91,532 


Florida 


87,445 


Creorgia 


906,185 


Illinois 


851,437 


Indiana 


988,416 


Iowa 


192,214 


Kentucky 


982,405 


Louisiana 


517,762 
583,169 
583,034 
994,514 
397,654 
606 326 


Maine 


JAarvland. 


Ma.sflacliusetts 

Michigan 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


682,044 
317,976 
489,555 


New Hampshire... 
New Jersey 


New York 


3,097,394 
869,039 

1,980,329 

2,311,786 
147,545 
668,507 

1,002,717 
212,592 


North Carolina,... 
Ohio 


Penusylyania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina. . . 
Tennessee 


Texas 


Vermont 


314,120 


Virginia 


1,421,661 
305,391 


Wisconsin 




Total 


19,418,147 


424,254 


3,200,364 


23,042,765 





Aggregate Increase of Population of the United States, 

1 7Qn i Whites, and all others not Slayes 8,231,930 

^'^'"j Slaves 697,897 

Total Population • 3,929,827 

jg^C Whites, &c 3,412,900 



] Slayes... 893,041 

Total. 



5,305,941 



* Where more recent census has been bad, retarns will be found, hy Statoa, 
under the head of Literature and School Funds. 
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,Q,rt( Whites, &c 6,048,460 

^^^" \ Slaves 1,191,364 



^ Total. 7,289,814 

ift9n i Wliites, &c 8,100,163 

^^^" \ Slaves 1,538,028 



Total 9,638,191 

0,856,977 
2,009,043 



jgoQ j Whites, &c 10,856,977 

( Slaves 



Total 12,866,020 

4,682,098 
2,487,355 



laini Whites, &c 14,682,098 

^^'^^ ■( Slaves 



Total 17,069,453 

iftKfti Whites, &c. 19,842,401 

^^"■j Slaves 3,200,364 

Total 23,042,765 

This census shows the following distribution of population : 

Whites. FreeCord. Slave. Total. 

Free States 18,233,670 196,116 13,429,786 

Slave States. 6,184,477 228,138 3,200,364 9,612,979 

Aggregate Population of the Territories 143,985 

Of this number the District of Columbia returns 10,057 
Free Colored persons, and 3,687 Slaves. 

Number of Slaveholders in tlie United States — 1850. 

Alabama 29,295 

Arkansas 5,999 

Columbia, District of. 1,477 

Delaware 809 

Florida 3,520 

Georgia 38,456 

Kentucky 38,385 

Louisiana 20,670 

Maryland 16,040 

Mississippi 23,116 

Missoun 19,185 

North Carolina 28,303 

South Carolina 25,596 

Tennessee 33,864 

Texas 7,747 

Virgmia 65,063 

Total 847,525 
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ThiB is the aggregate mnnber giren bj the S uperint endent 
of the Census, Professor De Bow. He also informs us that 
this ^ ntxmber includes Slave-hirers," and that ^ where the party 
owns Slayes in diffisrent counties, or in different States, he will 
be entered more than once.'' 

Mr. Helper, who has deroted to this subject much study 
and inyestigation, giyes, as the result of his labors, the follow- 
ing classification : 

Knmber of actual Slayeholders in the United States 186,551 

Nomber ** entered more than once " 2,000 

Number of non-SlavefaoIding SlaTe-biren 158,974 

Total 347,525 



Natives of the Slave States resident in Free States^ and 
vice versa — Census of 1850. 



STAns. 


Natives of the 
SUve States. 


States. 


Nativefl of the 
Free Statra. 


California 


24,055 

1,390 

144,809 

176,581 

31,392 

458 

2,980 

3,634 

215 

4,110 

12,625 

152,319 

47,180 

982 

140 

6,353 




S 4,947 
7,965 
6,996 
1,718 
4,249 


Connecticnt. 


Arkan^KW ....,.., .,.,... 


Jllinnii .^^.^-,,^...^.,^.. 


Delaware. 


Indiana. 


Florida 


Iowa 


Greonria 


Maine 


Kentucky... 


31,340 

14,567 

23,815 

4,517 


Massacbusetta. 


Louisiana 


Michigan 


Maryland 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


55,664 
2,167 
2,427 
6,571 
9,982 

28.999 


New York 


North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Tennessee 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


Bbode Island* 


Texas 


Vermont 


Vircdnia. ....... ........ 


Wisconsin. 


• **jj****"'... •••••••...... 










609,223 


205,924 



AREA OF THE STATES. 
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Area of the States. 



States. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina. 

Ohio , 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island.... 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 



Square Miles. 



50,722 

62,198 

165,980 

4,974 

2,120 

69,268 

68,000 

65,405 

33,809 

50,914 

37,680 

41,266 

81,766 

7,800 

66,243 

11,124 

47,156 

67,380 

9,280 

8,320 

47,000 

60,704 

39,964 

46,000 

1,306 

29,385 

45,600 

237,504 

10,212 

61,352 

63,924 



Acres. 



1,464,045 



32,027,490 
33,406,720 
99,827,200 

2,991,360 

1,356,800 
37,931,620 
37,120,000 
36,359,200 
21,637,760 
32,584,960 
24,115,200 
26,403,200 
20,330,240 

4,992,000 
35,996,620 

7,119,360 
30,179,840 
43,123,200 

6,939,200 

6,324,800 
30,080,000 
32,450,560 
26,576,960 
29,440,000 
835,840 
18,805,400 
29,184,000 
152,002,560 

6,535,680 
39,165,280 
34,511,360 



936,988,800 



Inhabitant 
to 8q. Mile 

15.21 

4.02 

.69 

79.33 

43.18 

1.48 
15.62 
15.37 
29.24 

3.78 

26.07 

12.56 

18.36 

127.60 

7.07 
62.41 
12.86 
10.12 
34.26 
68.84 
65.90 
17.14 
49.56 
50.26 
112.97 
22.76 
21.99 
.89 
30.76 
23.17 

6.66 

15.06 



Minnesota and Oregon haye been recently admitted into 
the Union as States. Their areas are computed by the Gen- 
eral Laud Office, from the military map compiled by Lieut. 
G. K. Warren : 

state. Square Miles. Popnlation. 

Minnesota 83,531 160,360* 

Oregon 95,277 43,400 f 



*1S61, tl855-Now esUmated firom 75,000 to 80,000. 
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The areas of the Territories are computed from the same 
bases : 

Territories. Bqnare Miles. Population. 

Kansas. 114,792 75,000* 

Nebraska 335,882 10,716 1 

New Mexico 207,007 61,547 1 

Utah 269,170 11,380 J 

Washmgton 182,916 10,000 § 

Columbia, District of 60 61,687t 

Proposed Territories (eetimated) : 

Dakotah 81,960 7,000 

Arizona 100,000 10,000 

The Indian Territory — lying South of Kansas — is occupied 
by the Colonized Indians, and is not included under any ter- 
ritorial organization. The tribes have established governments 
for themselves, resembling in some degree those of our own 
States. This district has an estimated area of 71,127 square 
miles. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

The public lands belonging to the General Government are 
situated, 1st. — Within the limits of the United States, as 
defined by the treaty of 1783, and are embraced by the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and that part 
of Minnesota east of the Mississippi River, all of which have 
been formed out of the Northwestern Territory, as conveyed, 
with certain reservations, to the United States by New York, 
in 1781, by Virginia in 1784, by Massachusetts in 1785, and 
by Connecticut in 1786. Also, the lands within the bounda- 
ries of the States of Mississippi and Alabama, north of 31° 
north latitude, and conveyed to the United States by Georgia 
in 1802. 2d. — Within the Territories of Orleans and Louis- 
iana, as acquired from France by the treaty of 1803, including 
the portion of the States of Alabama and Mississippi south of 
31^ ; the whole of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, and 
that portion of Minnesota west of the Mississippi River ; the 
Indian Territory ; Kansas, Nebraska, the State of Oregon, and 
the Territory of Washington. 3d. — ^Within the State of 

•1868. tl856. $1850. §185T. 
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Florida, as obtained from Spain by the treaty of 1819. 4th.— 
In New Mexico and California, as acquired from Mexico by 
the treaty of 1848. 5th.— The "Gadsden Purchase" of 
23,161,000 acres south of the Gila Riyer, from Mexico, in 
1854. 

This public domain covered a surface, exclusiye of water, 
of 1,450,000,000 acres. Of this there haye been prepared for 
market, exclusive of school lands, 401,604,988 acres, of which 
57,442,870 acres are subject to public sale, and 80,000,000 
acres to entry at private sale. Of the whole domain, there 
have been disposed of, to Sept. 30, 1857, 363,862,464 acres, 
which left then undisposed of, 1,086,137,536 acres. Exclusive 
of the lands in Oregon and California, the Territories of New 
Mexico, Utah, Kansas, and Nebraska, the entire area is esti- 
mated, after careful examination, to have been 471,892,439 
acres. The average cost per acre to the Government, of ac- 
quiring title, &c., to the lands, is 14.41 cents ; of survey, 2.07 
cents; of selling and managing, 5.32 cents: in all, 21.80 
cents. It receives for the same $1,25 per acre, or a net profit 
on each acre sold, of $1,032. 

During the five quarters ending Sept. 30, 1857, there were 
sold, for cash, 5,300,500.31 acres, for which $4,225,908.18 
were received ; and there were located with military warrants, 
7,381,010 acres. In addition, there were reported, under 
swamp land grants, 3,362,475.96 acres ; and for internal im- 
provements, railroads, &c., — as estimated March, 1857, — 
5,116,000 acres : making an aggregate of 21,160,037.27. Dur- 
ing the same period, 22,889,461 acres were surveyed. 

The number of Land Warrants issued under the Acts <>/'1847, 

1850, 1852, 1855; the number located and the 

number outstanding September 30, 1858. 



Acts. 


Number 
issued 


Acres 
embraced 
thereby. 


Number 
located 


Acres 

embraced 

thereby. 


Number 

outst'd- 

Ing. 


Acres 

embraced 

thereby. 


Act of 1847 
" 1850 
« 1852 
" 1855 


8T.874 
189,004 

11,982 
227,903 

516,768 


18,154,560 

18,156,480 

693,840 

28,727,010 

65,781,890 


80,448 

166,086 

9,698 

160,450 

416,682 


12,189,200 

11,812,160 

552,560 

19,784,110 

144,288,080 


7,426 
22,968 

2,284 
67,458 

100,186 


1,015,860 

1,844,820 

141,280 

8,992,900 




11,493,860 



Y»™. 


Acr«, 


Dnllnni 




3,856.227.56 
*,658,3ie.TI 

]S,5M/ 78.93 

20,07*.870.92 
6,601,103,12 
3,*lt,907.42 
4,978,382.87 
2,236.889.74 
1,164,786.11 
],I2a,217.S8 
l,60B,26i.06 
1,754,768.13 
1,843,527.05 
2,263.730.81 
2,521,805.69 
1,887,653,04 
1.329,902,77 
769,364.48 
1,846,847.49 
1,653.071.00 
1,083,496,31 
7,035,736.07 

15,729,524.88 
9,237,878.98 
4.143,7*4,47 

11,002,645.87 






6,099,981.04 


















6,464,556.79 

3,789,637.53 
















2.207.678.04 
2,470,303.17 
2,904,637.27 










2,621,615.26 
1,766,890,42 
998,841,26 
2,390,947.45 
1,975,658.54 








1852 




9.000,211.81 












1858 


2,llG,76a02 




125,274,457.72 


134,773,116.84 





From the passage of the act of August 4, 1854, up to the 
dose of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1858, 18,081,435.34 
acres have 1)een sold at the Tarioos graduated rates. Of these, 
10,068,480.25 acres were sold at the lowest price of 12} cents 
per acre. And of the whole quaDtit7,aboat 6,457,421 acres, or 
more than one-third, were sold in the State of Missouri. 

* From Jul I to Jane SO. t Thli ud inbuqnent rein end Jiuu: SO. 
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Aiia^pproximate Estimate of Latidt enuring to the general Statei 
under the Orantt of Oongret), for Eaiiroadt tinoe 1850 to 
the end of 18b7. 



BT.T„. 


^^' 


Area of Qrint. 


^■.tAmo™t 




1,531 
fl49 
630 
679 


6,879,040 
2,107.93» 
2,419,200 
2,595,053 






1,465,397 










3,456,000 




455 1,747,200 
1,07B ■ 1,128,000 
1,150 1 4,416,000 
330 1,267,200 
666 2,162,441 
660 3,IS0,4O0 

8,047 '83.192,473 




3,096,000 
4,416,000 
960,400 






MbZri.. .■.'.■:"■.::::' 






Total 


24,247,353 



S%« guantity of Saamp and Over^floteed Lands selected and 
envHng to tAe several Statt* under the Acts of March 2, 
184S, and September 28, 1850; the quantity approved un- 
der said Acta; and the quantity Patented under the Act 



of Sept. 28, 


1850, to Sept. 30, 1858. 




a«™. 


ssa 


A''""?d. 


Total Puleuted. 




64,438.14 
1,334,732.60 
3,248,891.46 
4,248,208.81 
2,59B.E1 
2,836,676.89 
1,752,296.29 

11,202,344.38 
7,278,724.72 
8,562,752.98 

11,790,637.46 
3,827,199.14 

65,129,492.13 


25,640.71 
1,250,937.51 
1,371,620.23 
3,615,966.57 
2,696.61 
2,918,379.19 

63,631.68 
7.601,535.46 
5,465,232 41 
6,255,435.46 
10,701,494.88 
1,660,712.10 

40,923.181.61 




Induma 


1,256,849.66 




2,386,180.25 






2.649,618.89 










4,986,688 47 






10,618,549,35 
1,674,685.29 

28,950,396.78 




Total 
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LITEKATITRE AND SCHOOL FUNDS. 

Maine : — The permanent School Fund is $136,346.54, with a 
prospective increase from the sale of puhlic and school lands. 
Bank tax for the support of schools is one per cent, on their 
capital. Towns are required to raise annually an amount for 
school purposes equal to sixty cents for each inhabitant. 
Amount expended for school purposes — ^year ending April 1, 
1857— S663.797.58. There were 4,855 public schools. 

New Hampshire : — There is no permanent fund. Amount 
raised for school purposes for the year ending May, 1858, was 
$216,742. PubUc schools, 2,427. 

Vermont : — The School Fund was abolished in 1845 to pay 
the State debt. 

Massachusetts : — Amount of School Fund, Dec. 31, 1857, 
$1,653,082.73. Amount expended same year, $1,410,989. The 
deficit of the income of the School Fund is raised by tax. Num- 
ber of public schools, 4,360. Population of the State in 1855, 
1,132,369. 

Rhode Island : — Permanent fund is $73,894.38. The in- 
come from the Deposit Fund and the Militia Commutation Tax 
is appropriated to school purposes. $50,000 are paid annually 
from the State Treasury. School districts in 1857, 386. 

Connecticut : — The capital of School Fund, in 1858, was 
$2,047,397; revenue for the year, $142,423, giving to each 
scholar $1.40. Deficit made up by tax and rate bill. Num- 
ber of schools, 1,705. 

New York :— 1858— 

Capital, Revenue, 

Common School Fund, $2,551,260.52 $500,884.55 

U. S. Deposit Fund, 4,014,520.71 267,386.82 

Literature Fund, 269,952.12 60,034.61 



$7,835,733.35. $827,805.98. 

Total receipts and expenditures for the year, $3,792,948.79. 
The deficit of the income of the School Fund is made up by 
district taxes and rate bills. The income of the Literature 
Fund is devoted to the support of the Academies of the State. 
There are in the State, exclusive of cities, 11,304 districts. 
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Volumes in school libraries, 1,402,253. Population of the 
State— 1855—3,466,212. 

New Jersey : — Capital of School Fund, 1858, was $430,- 
583.72. The School Act of 1851 appropriated $40,000 to the 
use of schools from the School Fund, and $40,000 from the 
State Treasury, which sum is apportioned upon the basis of 
population. Number of schools, 1,594. 

Pennsylvania: — School Fund was established in 1831. 
Total amount raised in 1857 for school purposes, $1,880,133.07. 
Cost of instruction, $1,137,357.92. Number of schools was 
10,956. 

Maryland: — School Fund, 1857, amounted to $150,263.75. 

Virginia :— Capital of Literary Fund, 1857, $1,677,651.67. 
Number of schools, 3,528. Expended for school expenses, 
$136,589.50. 

North Carolina :— Capital of School Fund, $2,156,746.42, 
which is divided according to federal population among the 
counties. These raise $60,000 more, making a fund for annual 
appropriation of $290,000. 

South Carolina: — ^The Legislature appropriates $74,400 
annually to free schools, and applies it at the rate of $600 to 
each representative in the popular branch of the Legislature. 

Georgia: — Capital of the School Fund owned by the State 
in 1853 was $23,086. The amount appropriated by the State 
in 1856 was 36.236. Population m 1855, 935,090. 

Florida: — In 1856, $6,059.80 were apportioned for school 
purposes. Population in 1855, 110,823. 

Alabama : — School system established 1854, fund, $1,258,- 
933. In 1855, $232,515.39 were apportioned for school pur- 
poses. Number of schools about 1,000. Population, 1855, 
841,704. 

Delaware : — The system provides a free school within reach 
of every family. Each district entitles itself to a portion of the 
fund by organizing a school and appropriating not less than $25 
for its support. Number of free schools in operation in 1856 
was 233 ; receipts from School Fund, $27,452.69 ; and contri- 
butions, $53,057.02. Expended for free schools : tuition, $47.- 
822.15 ; contingencies, $30,430.99. 
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Mississippi : — ^No uniform school system. Each township 
has a fund arising from the proceeds of lands granted for school 
purposes. The interest on this fund is applied to tuition. 

Louisiana : — Capital of School Fund, 1856, amoimtcd to 
$412,534.42. Free schools are established by the Constitution. 
$250,000 are appropriated annually for the support of schools. 
There is a Seminary Fund of $132,157.16. Number of dis- 
tricts reported, 1856, was 638 ; number of public schools re- 
ported, 749. Population, 1855, 587,774. 

Texas :— School Fund, $2,192,000. This fund is annually 
increased by the addition of one-tenth of the revenue from tax- 
ation. This fund will ultimately be augmented by the pro^ 
ceeds of 2,054,593 acres of school lands. 

Abeansas : — Means exist for the establishment of a School 
Fund, but there seems little interest manifested by the people 
or State authorities. Population, 1858, 331,213. 

Tennessee :— In 1853, School Fund was $584,060.39. Dis- 
bursement on account of School Fund in 1857, was $199,328. 
The scholastic population was 288,538. 

Kentucky : — ^Amount of School Fund, 1857, was $1,455,- 
332.03 ; besides an annual tax of five cents on each $100 of 
property listed in the State, amounting to about $204,000. 
$304,933.20 were distributed in 1857. 

Ohio :— Capital of School Fund is $5,000,000. A general 
fimd is proTided by the levy of a tax. The tax of one-tenth 
of a mill for libraries was suspended in 1857. There were 
distributed, m 1857, from general school fund, $1,212,240.80 ; 
from library fund, $2,852.27; interest on irreducible fund, 
$141,402.27. Total from State Treasury, $1,356,495.34. In 
addition to this, townships and districts have power to levy 
taxes to continue their schools, erect school-houses, &c. For 
these purposes $1,075,574.31 were assessed in 1857 ; making 
the total provision for schools for one year, $2,432,069.65. 
Number of school-houses in the State, 5,597 ; value, $3,581,357. 
Number of school-libraries, 5,831 5 value, $136,750 ; number 
of volumes in hbraries, 214,121; value of school apparatus, 
$29,833. 

Michigan :^Capital of School Fund, $1,384,288. Amount 
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raised by tax upon school districts for support of schools, 1855, 
$231,215.1S; public money apportioned for the year, $99,- 
938.76. Number of districts, 3,255. Population, 1854, 511,- 
672. 

Indiana : — School Funds, 1857, are — ^productive, $2,822,- 
814.65; unproductive, $2,107,051.59. Total, $4,929,866.24. 
Number of districts, 1856, 6,463. Number of common schools, 
4,876; children attending schools, 195,176. Books in school 
libraries, 188,499^; number added during the year, 144,880. 

Illinois : — ^Educational Fund, $1,054,365. This has been 
appropriated by the State to pay off its indebtedness. It pays 
an annual interest of 6 per cent. There are, besides, township 
and county funds. The value of the former is estimated at 
$1,952,090.51 ; that of the latter at $50,000 ; total, $2,953,- 
594.58. This fund is at 10 per cent, interest. In 1856 there 
were 6,813 districts. Amount paid in 97 counties for schools 
was $308,385.52. Number of schools, 7,634. Population, 
1855, 1,306,576. 

Missouri '.—Capital of School Fund, $575,668. Income dis- 
tributed semi-annually among the different counties, according 
to niunber of children between 5 and 20. In 1857, there were 
3,382 school-houses; in 1858, 4,397 teachers. 

lowA :— Capital of the School Fund, 1857, was $2,030,544, 
nominally. Estimated worth of unsold school lands, $9|082,- 
998. In 1857 there were 3,265 organized school districts. In 
1857 there were apportioned among the schools, from the in- 
terest of the School Fund, $111,840. Population, 1856,509,414. 

Wisconsin : — Capital of School Fund, 1858, was $2,845,- 
846.34 ; 7 per cent, interest gave $199,209.24. Of this fund 
were disbursed for schools, $150,000. The capital is constantly 
increased from the sale of swamp lands, and other sources. 
University Fund is over $300,000. In 1858 there were 3,181 
districts, and 1,566 parts of districts. Number of volumes in 
libraries is 38,755. Population, 1855, 552,451. 

California :— Capital of School Fund, $466,000. The 
500,000 acres of internal improvement lands granted by Con- 
gress are appropriated to Common School Fund. It is esti- 
mated that the grants of Congress for schools will amount to 
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6,000,000 acres. In 1857, $58,521 were apportioned for schools, 
486 teachers were engaged. Estimated population, 1856, 507,- 
067. 

Minnesota : — Sections 16 and 36, in each township, are 
reserved and given to the State for school purposes, and a gen- 
eral law of the State prescribes that one quarter of one per 
cent, on all taxable property shall be levied for the support of 
common schools. Population, September, 1858, 150,360. 

Public Schools in ths United States — 1850. 



States. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

CallforDia. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ... 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey....... 

New York 

North Carolina . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode Island.... 
South Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin..;..... 

Total 



I^amber. 



1,162 

853 

2 

1,654 

194 

69 

1,262 

4,052 

4,822 

740 
2,234 

664 
4,042 

898 
3,679 
2,714 

782 
1,570 
2,381 
1,473 
11,580 
2,657 
11,661 
9,061 

416 

724 
2,680 

349 
2,731 
2,930 
1,423 

80,940 



Teachers. 



1,196 

355 

2 

1,787 

214 

73 

1,265 

4,248 

4,860 

828 
2,306 

822 
6,540 

986 
4,443 
3,231 

826 

1,620 

3,013 

1,574 

13,965 

2,730 

12,886 

10,024 

518 

739 
2,819 

360 
4,173 
2,997 
1,529 

91,928 



Pnplls. 

28,380 

8,493 

49 

71,269 

8,970 

1,878 

32,706 

125,725 

161,500 

29,566 

71,429 

25,046 

192,816 

33,111 

176,475 

110,456 

18,746 

•51,754 

75,643 

77,930 

676,221 

104,096 

484,153 

413,706 

23,130 

17,838 

104,117 

7,946 

93,457 

67,353 

58,817 

3,361,762 
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HUttraU White Adulta in (ft* Seteral Statet—lSSO. 



AlnbuDS 

ArkaDue 

Califorliill 

-CoHDOCticiit 

DeWre 

tlotiila 

niinois ..!!!".!'.!! 

Iowa....'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'. 

Eelitncky 

LDuisiana 

Uaiyland 

Huuehnsstti - 

Hidiigan 

Muaisaippi. 

Minonri 

New Hatnpaliira 

KcT Jersey. 

New York 

North CaralinB 

Oliio 

PennsjlYBDia... 
JUioda Idaad... 
.South Caroliua 

TenneBsee 

Texas 

Tii^iwa 

WiKoiiiia 

Total 



Nstivcj. 


iTor-igo. 


33,eis 


139 


16,792 




2,201 


2,917 


836 


4,013 


i,I33 


404 


S,6C1 


295 


*0794 


406 


3*,ior 


6.947 


67,275 


3,3G5 


7,043 


1,077 


6i,8W 


2,347 


14,950 


6,271 


1,099 


4,148 




3,451 


1,0S5 


26,484 


4,903 


3,009 


13,324 




34,420 


1,861 




2,064 


8,370 


6,878 


23,241 


6g,052 






Gi;9C8 


9,062 


41,944 


24,989 


981 


2,359 


1B,SB0 


104 


77,017 


505 


8,037 


2,488 




5,624 




1,137 




4,902 


741,751 


193,046 



16,819 
6,118 
4,739 



20,815 

27,639 
7,912 
18,40j: 
36,281 
2,957 
14,243 
91,298 
73,566 



An ezpositioa of the edncatioaal interests of the several 

States is regarded as not inapproprinte in a n-ork of a political 
chiracter. Those interests are not only the occasion of fre- 
quent legislation, but are likewise indicatiye of the material 
growth indproBperity of the Berera.! States. 

Theaecompanjius tables are instructive as showing the 
comparative estimate placed upon edacation in different States. 
The EsBteni are distii^oisbed G>r theh* devotJon to Common' 
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Schools. Their example is being closely imitated by the Mid- 
dle and Western StatesL In the more Southern States school 
facilities are less general : bat there are some hopeM indica- 
tions of improYement. 

It has been estimated that the proportion of free white 
diildren, between the ages of five and twenty, who are found 
in attendance at some school or college, is, in the Northern 
States, something more than three-fifths of the whole. In the 
Southern States, the proportion is not quite one-fifth of the 
whole number. 

The concluding table will indicate the proportion of white 
adults over twenty years of age, in each State, who cannot 
read and write, to the whole white population : 



CoDnecticat 

Vermont. 

New Hampshire 
Massachnaetts. . . . 

Maine 

Michigan 

Rhode Island ... 

New Jersey 

New York 

FemisyWania .... 

Ohio. 

Louisiana 

MaiyUnd 



to every 668 
" 473 
810 
166 
108 
97 
67 
58 
56 
50 
43 
38i 
27 



ti 
ct 
tl 

€t 
It 
It 
tt 

u 
u 
u 



Mississipin 

Delaware 

Ttiiiia na 

Illinois 

South Carolina... 

Missoori 

Alabama 

Kentackj 

Georgia 

A^rginia 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

North Carolina... 



to every 20 
18 
18 
17 
17 
16 
15 
13i 
13 
12i 

IH 
11 

7 



u 

M 

a 
a 

C( 

tl 

(C 

(( 
i< 
(( 
it 
tl 
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Abolitionistfl, organizatton ot, 200, 
227; nominations, 248. 

Adams, John, on the power of England, 
12; elected Vice President, 28; 
re-elected Vice Pres., 40 ; Presi- 
dential candidate, 44; inangnra- 
tion, 46; dismisses Cabinet offi- 
cers, 50 ; defeat of for re-election, 
61 ; retirement of^ 68. 

Adams, J. Q., foreign minister, 46 ; Sec- 
retary State, 81; candidate for 
President, 106; elected President; 
110 ; inauguration, 111 ; opposition 
to, 112, 118 ; candidate for re-elec- 
tion, 118 ; on annexation of Texas, 
194; attempted censure hy the 
House, 212. 

Alien and Sedition laws, 49. 

Anti-Federalists, 29. 

Anti-Masons, rise of^ 137. 

Appropriation Bill, 270 ; for the Army, 
271. 

Arkansas admitted, 167, 860. 

Articles of Confederation, 888. 

Authority, British and Colonial, 10. 

Bank, National, 85, 70, 77, 140, 154, 167, 

206. 
Banks, N. P., elected Speaker, 265. 
Barnburners, 241, 248. 
Boston Port Bill, 16. 
Buchanan, J., candidate for President, 

278; inaugurated, 296; Kansas 

policy, 815. 
Burr, CoL, elected Vice President, 61; 

difficulty of, with Jefferson, 64. 

Calhoun, J. C, Secretary of War, 81 ; 

elected Vice President, 106. 
California, admission of; 252, 861. 
Campaign, Presidential, 1840, 198 ; 1844, 

224 ; 1848, 240 ; 1852, 258 : 1856, 271. 
Cass, Lewis, candidate for President, 

248; Secretary of State, 29& 



Caucuses, 64, 67, 80 ; history oi; 107. 

Chase, S. P., 262. 

Clay, Heniy, elected Speaker, 71, 74, 

81, 87, 99; Secretary of State, 111 ; 

candidate for President, 187, 225. 
Clinton, De Witt, candidate for Pres* 

ident, 78. 
Clinton, Goo., elected Vice President, 

68. 
Compromise, Missouri, 87, 261 ; of 1850, 

Confederacy, 20; articles of, 888. 

Congress, Continental; Its character, 
20. 

Congress, 1st, 80; 2d, 86, 40; 8d, 42; 
26th, contest at its organization, 
196, 265. 

Congress, compensation of members, 
878. 

Conirress, power of; over slarery In the 
Territories, 95, 272, 811. 

Congress, number of BepresentatiTes 
and Senators in, 868. 

Constitution, Federal, adopted, 26; 
ratified, 28 ; text of, 821. 

Constitution, Lecompton, 248. 

Convention, Colonial (1765), 18; at 
Philadelphia (1774), 18 ; Constitu- 
tional, 24. 

Convention, Bepubliean (1882), 187; 

Democratic, 151 ; Democratic 

(1885), 169 ; Whig (1889), 198 ; Dem- 
ocratic, 200; Whig (1844), 225; 
Democratic, 226; 1848, 242, 248; 
1852, 254 ; 1856, 276, 278, 289. 

Court, Supreme, organization of, 80; 
Justices of, 872. 

Crawford, W. H., Secretary of Treas- 
ury, 81 ; candidate for President, 

Creole, The, case of; 212. 
Cuba, negotiation for, 817. 

Debts, pnblio, 81« 
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Democrats, name of; aesnmed, 65 ; rap- 
tare of, in Conpress, 71 ; policy o^ 
127, 164, 200, 226, 248. 254, 278, 8ia 

Departments, Heads of thSf 87L 

Deposits, removal ot, 154. 

Dred Scott, case of, 802. 

Elections of the States, annual, time 

ot 875. 
Electoral vote for President, 864, 868. 
Electoral votes, number of^ to each 

State, 869. 
Ellsworth, 0., 25. 
Embargo, 66, 72. 
England, difficulties with, 65, 09. 
English Bill, 80O. 
Essex Junto, 53. 

Federalists, 29 ; defeat of, 50 ; causes 
of defeat, 68; policy of, 127. 

Fillmore, M., candidate for Vice Pres- 
ident, 248 : succeeds to the Presi- 
dency, 251; candidate for Presi- 
dent. 287, 

Fishing, bounties for, 40. 

Florida, admission of, 228, 860. 

Florida War, 202, 228. 

France, trouble with, 44, 47; peace 
with, 49 ; troubles renewed, 168. 

Fremont, J. C, candidate for Presi- 
dent, 275. 

Fugitive Slave Law (1798), 41 ; of 1860, 
262. 

Funds of the States, School and Liter- 
ature, 884. 

Georgia, State of, 858. 

Giddings, J. E., censured by the House, 

212. 
Government, Colonial, 9 ; Federal, seat 

of, established, 82. 

Hale, J. P., candidate for President, 
266. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Secretary of 
Treasury, 80 ; political views, 86 ; 
censure of, 41, 48. 

Harrison, W. H., candidate for Presi- 
dent, 169, 199 ; elected, 202; inau- 
gurated, 204; death, 205. 

Hartford Convention, 74. 

Hayne, R. Y., 181. 

Hunkers, 241, 248. 

Illinois admitted, 82, 860. 

Uliterato white adults in the several 

States, 889 ; ratio of, to the whole 

population, 890. 
Improvements, Internal, History of, 

82, 100. 181, 141, 162, 201, 221, 287, 

264, 298. 
Independence, Declaration off 19. 
Indiana admitted, 82, 859. 
Interior, Department at, created, 846. 



Iowa, admission of; 229, 861. 

Jackson, General, candidate for Presi- 
dent, 106; elected, 119 ; inaugura- 
ted, 122 ; political views of; 128, 
180 ; controversy with Calhoun, 
188 ; Cabinet resigns, 185; re-elect- 
ed, 161 ; inaugurated, 158 ; cen- 
sured by the-€enate, 168. 

Jefferson, Thomas, on the ordinance, 
22 ; Secretary of State, 80 ; politi- 
cal views, 86 ; leaves the Cabinet ; 
Presidential candidate, 44; elec- 
tion of. 61 ; inauguration of, 66 ; 
re-elected, 64 ; retirement o^ 68. 

Kansas and Nebraska Act, 274. 

Kansas, organization of, 261 ; bill for 
relief of, 265, 294; constitution for, 
293; bill for admission of, 299, 800; 
relief of, 816 ; legislation for, 862. 

Kentucky admitted, 40, 859. 

King, B., candidate for Vice President, 
68; for President, 80. 

Elnow Nothing or American party, or- 
ganization of; 287; nomination, 
289 ; principles, 290. 

L^Amistad, case of, 197: captives o^ 
discharged, 198. 

Lands, Public, 120, 165; price reduced, 
264; present condition, 880; quan- 
tity sold, 882 ; ensuing to the States 
for Bailroads, 888; donated as 
swamp, etc., 883; for warrants, 
etc, 381. 

Legislatures of the States, their time 
of meeting, 875. 

Lexington, battle of, 18. 

Locofoco, origin and application of; 162. 

Louisiana, 259. 

Madison, J., nomination of, for Presi- 
dent, 67 ; inaugurated, 69 ; election 
of, 78. 

Mail, United States, Anti-Slavery doc- 
uments in, 188. 

Maine, admission of; 87, 860. 

Mason, Col., 25. 

Mexican War, 280 ; Congress on, 281 ; 
Gadsden treaty with, 264. 

Michigan admitted, 166, 860. 

Militia, law regulating the, 40. 

Ministers, Foreign, 46. 

Mint, establishment of, 163. 

Mississippi admitted, 82, 859. 

Missouri, admission of, 87, 860. 

Monroe, J., nomination <», for Presi- 
dent, 80; re-elected, 99. 

Natives of Slave States in Free States 

and vice versa, 878. 
Naturalization, laws for, 68. 
Neutrality, Act deolaxat<»7 tt, 48L 
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North Americans, 289. 
Nullification, 181, 144, 150. 

Ohio, admitted, 69, 859. 

Office, removal and appointment, 57, 

128. 
Ordinance of 1787, 22 ; snspension o^ 

59; text of the, &48. 
Oregon, settlement of^ 218; title to, 

219, 227; American rights in, 236 ; 

fovernment, 245; admitted as a 
tate, 816. 

Panama Mission, 114. 

Parties, growth of^ 80; fiindamentala 
of, 89 ; candidates of, 1796, 44 ; con- 
dition of; 1801, 57 ; 1813, 74 ; union 
of, 87 ; revival of; 126 ; changes in 
1856, 271 ; status of; 8ia 

Party, Free Soil, organization of; 244 

Patriot War, 195. 

Petitions to Congress, 179. 

Pierce, F., candidate for President, 
254 ; inaugurated, 259. 

Pinckney, C. C, candidate for Presi- 
dent, 68. 

Platforms of 1852, 254, 257 ; 1856, Re- 
publican, 275; Democratic, 279; 
American, 290. 

Policy, Foreign, 42. 

Polk, J. K, Speaker, 164 ; re-elected, 
175 ; candidate for President, 226 ; 
inaugurated, 229. 

Population of States and Territories, 
879. 

Postage, reduction of, 228, 264, 293 ; at- 
tempted increase of; 817. 

Post office organized, 40. 

President, laws regulating the election 
oi; 40, 112. 

President, popular vote for 1856, 870. 

Presidents, pro tempore, of the Senate, 
874. 

Randolph, leader of the House, 65. 

Representatives, apportionment of, 40, 
58, 189, 212; number of; 869, 872. 

Republican, name ot assumed, 40 ; na- 
tional, oiT^anization, 186 ; reorgani- 
zation, 274 ; position of, 818. 

Resolution, expunging, 170. 

Retrenchment, 117, 121. 

Revenue, distribution of; 120, 165, 168. 

Rutledge, J., 25. 

School, Agricultural, lands for, 801, 

817. 
Schools, number of, in United States, 

388 ; funds of; 884 
Scott, Gen., candidate for President, 

254 
Senators, number of; 869. 
Settlers, Protection of, 801. 
Seward, W. H., 258, 269. 



Slavery, in Congress, 83 ; prohibition 
of, in Louisiana, 63 ; abolition o^ in 
New Jersey, 63 ; in District of Co- 
lumbia, 253; legislation on, 272; 
under the Constitution, 811. 

Slaveholders, number of; in the United 
States, 877. 

Slaves, property in, 811. 

Slave Trade, re-opening of, 318. 

Society, National Anti-Slavery, origin 
of; 180 : principles of, 185. 

Speakers of the House of Representa- 
tives, 874 

Specie Circular, 167, 171, 

Stamp Act, 13. 

States, a chronological statement oH 
356. 

States, admission, 856 ; population, 876 ; 
area, 379 ; school funds of, 884. 

Stevenson, A., resigns the Speaker's 
Chair, 160 ; Minister to England. 
160. ^ 

Sub-Treasury, 161, 174, 197, 206, 237. 

Sumner, Charles, assault upon, 269. 

Taney, R. B., Chief Justice, 168. 

Tariff, 80, 77, 100 ; change of parties on, 
101; of 1828, 116, 130; of 1831-'2, 
143; of 1883, 149; 220, 316. 

Taylor, General, candidate for Presi- 
dent, 243 ; inaugurated, 247 ; death 
of; 251. 

Taxation, 12, 47. 

Tea, tax on, 15. 

Territories acquired from Mexico, or- 
ganization of, 249 ; of Kansas and 
Nebraska, 261. 

Territories of U. S., organization, 861 ; 
area and population of, 880. 

Texas, annexation of; 198, 215, 224; 
boundary of, 252. 

Tompkins, D. D., nomination of, for 
Vice President, 80; re-elected 
Vice President, 99. 

Treasury notes, issue of; 301, 816. 

Treaty with England, 21, 43; with 
Spain, 98; with England, 264; 

Troops sent to Colonies, 15. 

Tyler, J., candidate for Vice President, 
199 ; becomes President, 205 ; rup- 
ture with the Whigs, 208; politi- 
cal antecedents, 208 ; vetoes, 207, 
210. 

Van Burcn, Martin, Secretary of State, 
122 ; resigns, 185 ; Minister to Eng- 
land, 189; nomination for Vice 
President, 151 ; elected President, 
169 ; inaugurated, 173 ; re-nomina- 
ted, 200 ; candidate for President, 
244 

Vermont admitted, 40. 

War, declaration of; 72. 
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War, Mormon, 802. 

Wsmmts, Land, 881. 

Washington, George, Commaader-in- 
€hiei;i9; elected President, 28; 
inangurated, 80 ; re-elected Presi- 
dent, 40 ; appointed Commander- 
in-Chief, 47; death of; 50. 



Webster, Daniel, 181 ; candidate for 
President, 169 ; Secretaiy of State, 
204. 

Whigs, name assumed, 162 ; overthrow 
oi;257. 

Winthrop, B. C, cketed Speaker, con- 
test oyer, 24S. 



THE END. 
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